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CHAP. XXIV. 

EDWARD VI. 

TTENHY the eighth was succeeded on the 
-^^throne by his oiilv sod Kdward the t>ixth, now 
in the ninth year ot his age. The late king in 
his will, which he expected would be absolutely 
obeyed, fixed the majority of the prince at the 
completion of his eighteenth year; bikI in the 
mean time appointed sixteen executors of his wHl, 
to whom, during the minority, he entrusted the 
govei^ment of the king and kingdom. But the 
vanity of his aims was twon discoveced^ for the 
first act of the executors was to choose the earl of 
Hertford , who was afterwards made duke of So- 
merset, as protector of the realm, and in him was 
lodged all the regal power, tog<>ther with a privi- 
lege of naming whom he would for bis priry 
council. 
This was a favourable season for those _of the 
' reformed religion ; and the eyes of the late king 
nere no sooner closed, than all of that persuasion 
congratulated themselves on the event. They 
110 longer suppressed their sentimenie, but main- 
As tained- 
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OH P'alm Sunday, 'fhese were deertied ancient su- 
perstitious pmctkes, which )ed<to immoralltii^s thai 
It wfts thou^ifproper to rt^train. An onleJ-aJso 
was issued tor the removal of all images tram the 
vliuiches, an innuvatioh wtiich wrs imich desic^d 
by the reformers, ati«l which nlone, with regard to 
the populace, amounted almos^i^to a change of ili© 
established religiou. The people had tor some 
time heoR extremely distracted by the opposite 
opinions of their preachers ; and as they weie to- 
tally incapable ofjadgin^ the argnmenis advanced 
oil either side, and naturally regarded every thing 
they ^eard at church, as of the greatest anthorityj 
much confusion and fluctuatioil resulted from thU 
uiicertainlv. The councit first emleavonved tore- 
move ihe mcouvenience by laying soTfte restraints 
upon preaching; but l'mdir^g' tbi^ expedient'fffil, 
they imposed a total silence upon preachers, which^ 
howevCT, was removed by degrees, in pioportioti 
as, the reformation gained jpound among-the 

nnorations, evidently calculated fp? 

he i»eopre, irere not brought about 

struggles at home, while the protec* 

busily employed'against the Scotch', 

vith, aiid Seconded- ' by France, aUI 

iriiiroads with unremitting animosi^ 

, there i*aS still an ertemy that he bacl 

jet to fear more than any of the former; and this 

was his own brother, lord TTiomns Sejiilour, th© 

admiral, a man of niicommon talents, b«t proud, 

tui'bulent, and ufi tractable. This nobleman cooM 

not endure the disiincii on which the king had aU 

ways made between him and his eHer brother { 

so that they divided the whole court and the king- 

dom.Uy their opposite cabalsand preterisions. By 

his flattery and address, he had so insiiiuated him*. 

self into the good graces of the'qiieeu dowager, 

that, forgetting her usual prudence and decency^ 

, . sbQ 



ab^married bitn imioetliatety upon the decease of 
the late king. This match was particularly dis- 
pleasing to the elder brother's wife, who now saw 
that while herhusbojid bad th^ precedency in one 
place, she was obliged to yield it in another. His 
uext step was to cabal and make a party among 
the nobility, who as they hated his brother, fo- 
merited his ambition. He then bribed the king's 
domestics to his interest ; and young Edward fte- 
qoently went to his house, on pretence of visitiDg 
tlie queen. Therehe ingratiated biinself withliis' 
sovereign by the most officious assiduities, paiticu-. 
larly by supgilyhig lii.ii with money to distribute 
amun^ his servants and favourites, without the 
knowledge of his governor. In the protector's 
^ence with his army in ScoUajid, be made it his 
business to redouble all his arts and insinuations ] 
and thus obtained a new patent for admiral, wilhr 
an additional appointment. Sir William Paget 
perceiving the progress he daily made in the king's 
affection, wrote to the protector bn the snbject, 
who finishsd the campaign in Scotland with alk 
possible dispatch, that he mig^ht return in time to 
counter-woik his machinations. But before he 
could arrive in England, the admiral h^d engageii 
. in Ids party several of the principal nobility, and 
had even prevailed on the king himi^elf to write a 
letter to the two houses of parliament with bis own 
hand, desiring that the admiral might be ^pointe4 
hia governor; but tiie council being apprised of 
his schemes, sentdeputies toassure-tiim, that ifhe 
did not desist they would deprive him of'hi^officer 
senil Uim priiioner to the tower, and prosecute him 
on the last act of pjriiament, by which he was sub- 
ject to the penalty of high treasoa,.for attempting 
to disturb the peace of the government. It was- 
not without some severe struggles with m himself,, 
and some menaces, divulged among, his creatures^' 
that 
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that lie thought prqoer to submit, and desired t*» 
be reconcile!} to h^bniLher. Yet he still nou- 
rished the same deuif^ns in secret; and his brother, 
suspecting his sincentj-, employetl spies tt> inform 
him of all his priv.ite transactions. ' 

But it was not in the pbwer of |>ersuastoi|s or 
menaces to shake the admiral's unalteraiile views 
of amliition. His spouse, the queen-dowa^er, had 
ttied in child-bed i and this accident, tar frum re- 
pressing bis schemes, only seemed to promote 
them. He made his addresses to the princess 
Elizabeth, afterwards so revered by the iingtish ; 
and it is said that she listcnad to his insinuations, 
contrary to the will of her father, who had ex- 
cluded herihe succession, incaseshe married with- 
ont the consent ofcounL-il. The admiral, how- 
ever, it is supposed, had ])ro}ects of getting over 
that objection ; aud his pjofessions seemed to give 
reosoD to believe that be intended aiming at regal 
authority. By jM-oudse^ and persuasions he brought 
over many of the principal nobility to his partj' ; 
he neglected not even the most popular persons of 
inferior rank; and he computed that he conid, on 
occasion, command the service of ten tlionsand 
Bien among his servants, tenants, and retainers. - 
lie had already provided armi for their use: and 
havhig engaged in his interests Sir John Sharring- 
j. J. toiij master of ilie mint at Bristol, a very 
1 S4S *^°"^P' ""•"' '"^ flatcered himself that mo- 
ney would not he wanting.' 

Somerset being well apprised of all these 
«larming circunistanccs, endeavoured by every 
expedient that his power or his near (connection 
iGould suggest, to draw him from his designs. He 
reasoned, he threatened, he heape<l new favours, 
upon him; but all to no 'purpose. At last he re- 
, solved to inake use of tiie last dreadful remedy, 
Hiid to attaint lus own brother of high treason. lit 
cot^se(]tieuce 
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consequence of this <fisolutioH, and s^rejljT advis- 
ed to it by Dudley, earl of Warjvick, a wicked 
ambitious m^n, wlio expected to rise upon the 
dowii^ll of tbe two brothers, he deprived liiui oF 
bis ofBqe of high admiral, aiidsigncdawaiTaiit for 
commitUiig bioi to ihe.tower. Yet still the pro- 
tec tofsusp ended tbe, blow, and shewed arclticlunce 
turu'iil oiw so nearly connected with bimself; he 
offered once' more to be sicicerely reconciled, and, 
give him his life, if he was contented to spend tbe 
remaibder of his life hi reiireinent and repent- 
ance. But findiiig bimself unableto work on the 
inflexible temjiur pf his bruthet by any methods 
but severity, he ordered a charge to b^ drawn up 
gainst bin), consisting of thirty-three articles^ 
and tbe whole to be brought nito parliament, 
nliich was now become tbe instrument by nhicb 
tihe administration usually punished tlictr enemies. 
Tbe cbai'ge being brought first into tlie bouse of 
lords, Severn! peers, r^ing.up in tiicir places, gave 
an account ol what they knew concern ingloril 
Seymour's conduct, ^nd bis criminal words and' 
actions. There vvas more difficulty in mantling 
the prosecution in tbebouse of commons: butup* 
on receiving a messa^'-e from the king, requiring 
them toproceed, tbe bill passedin aver)' full hou^e, 
Dear four hundred voting for it, and not aliove 

' nine or ten lu^ainst it. The sentence was soon 
after executeu, by beheading him on Tower-Hilt. 
His death, however, was, in general, disagreeable 
to tbe nation, who considered tlie lord Seymour 

" us hardly dealt with, in being condemned upon ge- 
neral allegations, without having an opportunity 
of making a defence, or confronting his accusers. 
But the chief odium fell upon tbe protector; and 
it must be owned that there v/tis no reason for car- 
rying bis severity to siith'a length as he did. 

, A 3 ■ Thi» 
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TliU obitacfe being remore<1,the protector went 
, "".to reform and rognlate the itew svsrem of rfe-' 
ligion, which was noiv liecome t'he chief corttem 
of the natioi). A committee of bbhun^ and (R- 
vines had been appointed by the council to IVaine 
a liturgy for the senice of the church ; and thii' 
work.was executed with great modoraiion, preci- 
fiioH, and accuracy. A law was also enafcted, per- 
mitting , priests to marry ; the ceremony of aari- 
cular confession, though not abolrKbedV'was left at 
the discretion ofthepeopie, whowere not displeas- 
ed at being freed from the Spirttoal tyranny of 
their instructors ; the doctrine of the real presence 
*as the last tenet of popery that was wholly aban- 
doned by the people, as both the clergy and laity 
Were loth to renounce so miraculous a benefit, as it 
Was asserted to be. However, at last, not only ibis, 
but all the principal opinions and practices df the 
Catholic religion, coiitrary to ivhat the scripture 
authorizes, were abolished; and the reformation^ 
such as we have it, was almost entirely completed 
. Tj in England;' With all these innovations 
i549 *''^ people and clergy in general acquies-' 
ced; and Gardiner and Bonner were the 
only persons whose opposition was thought of any 
weight ; they wer^ tnerefore, sent to the Tower, 
^d threatened with the king's further displeasure 
ID case of disobedience.' 

But it had been well for the credit of the refor- 
mers, had th'ey stopt atimprisonmentonly. They 
also resolved to become |ieiserntors in turn ; and 
although the very spirit of thtir doctrines arose 
froia a freedom ^f thinking, yet they could not 
bear that any should controvert what they had 
bee" at somuch pains to establish. A commission 
was, granted to the primate and some others, to 
search nl'ier all anahaptiste, heretics, or contem- 
iieru of the new liturgy. Among the number of 
those 
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tboGC who were supppseJ to- incar:^ilt upon ibis 
•ccasiun, was one Joan liouclier,.coiuononly call- 
ed Joan of Kent, who was so extremely obstinate, 
that the cammiii!.iQners could gain nothing \ipoii 
her. She had maintained an ahsiruse metaphysi- 
cal sentiment, th;it Christ as a man, was a sinful 
man; but as the Word he was free from sin, and 
could be subject to noue of the frailties of ihc 
flesh with which he was cloathed. For maintain- 
ing this doctrine^ which none of them could un- 
derstand, this^poor ignorant woman was con- 
demned to be burned to deatli as an heretic. Tlie 
joungkiiig, who itseems had more sense than his 
ministers, refused at 6rst to sign the death vvarrauc, 
but being at last pressed by Cranmer, and van- 
quished by his irh port unities, he reluctantly com- 
plied; declaring that if. he did wrong, the sin 
should be on the head of those who bad persuadeti 
him to it. The primate, after making a new effort 
to reclaim the woman from her opinions, and 
finding her obstinate against all his arguments, 
at last committed her to the flames. Soipe time 
after, one Van Paris, aDutchman, being accused 
of an heresy called Arianism, was coudeimied to 
the same punishment. He suffered with so much 
satisfaction, that he hugged and caressed the fag- 
gpts that were consuming him; and diej exult- 
itig in his situation. 

Althongh these measures wereintendedfor tbe 
benefit of the nation, and in the end turned out 
entirely to tbe advantage of society ; yet ihey were 
at that time attended with many mconveniencies,'. 
to wbichall changes whatever are liable; When 
the monasteries were suppressed,aprodigiouG num- 
ber of monks were obliged to earn their subsistence 
by their labour, so that all kinds of business were 
overstocked. The lands of the monasteiies, also 
bad been formerly farmed out to the common 
people, 
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people, so as to employ a great number of hands; 
and the rents b^iiig moderate, they were able to 
maintain their faoiities on the "proiits of agricul- 
ture. But now these lands being possessed by the 
liobility, the rents were raised ; and the farmers 
perceiving that wool w^ ahetter'commodity than 
corn, mnied alt their fields mto pasturage. In con- 
sequence of this practice, the price of meal rose, 
to the unspeakable hardsliip ot the lower class of 
people. Besides, as few hands were required to 
manage a pasture farm, a great number of jioor 
people were utterly deprived of subsistence, while 
the nation was filled with murmurs and complaints 
■against the nobihty, who were considered as the 
source ofthe general calamity. To add to these 
complaints, the rich proprietors of lands jiroceed- 
ed to enclose their estates; while the tenants, re- 
garded as an useless burden, were expelled their 
habitations. Even cottagers, deprived 6f the 
commons on wliich they formerly fed their cattle, 
were red need to misery; and a-gieat decay of 
people, as we!l as a diminution of provisions, was 
observed in every part of the kingdom. To add 
to this picture of general calamity, all the good 
coin of the kingdom was hoarded up or export- 
ed abroad; while a base metal was coiued at 
home, or imported from abroad in great abund- 
ance; and this the poor were obliged to re- 
ceive in payment ; but could not disburse at an 
equal advantage. Thus an universal diflldence • 
and stagnation ofcoinmerce took place; and no- 
thing but loud complainu were heard in every 
^i;arter. 

The protector, who knew that his own power 
was to be founded on the depression of the nobi- 
Yny, espoused the cause of the snfferers. He ap- 
pointed commissioners toesamine whether the pos- 
sessors of the cliurcb-latids had fulfilled the cQixli- 
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dons on which those lands had been s6i<i by the 
crown ; and ordered all late enclositre.i to be litid 
open on -ah appointed day- As (he o^ect of thU 
"commission was verydisagreeabletothegentryaici 
nobilty, they called (l arbitrary and illegal; while 
the common people, fearing it wonld be elndeii, 
and being impatient for redress, roue in great mnn- 
bersj and sought a remedy by force of arms. The 
rising; began at once, in several parts uf Kiigland, 
as if an universal conspiracy had been formed 
among the people. The rebels in Wiltshire, were 
. dispersed by Sir William Herbert ; those of Ox- 
ford and Gloucester, by lord Gray of Wilton; 
the commotions in Hampshire, Sussex, Kent, and 
other counties were quieted by gentle methods ; 
but the disorders in Devonshire and Norfolk were 
the most obstinate, and threatened the greatest 
danger. In the first of these counties, the insur- . 
gents, amounting to tenthiuiaand men, were head- 
ed by Humphrey Arundel, an experienced sol- 
dier; and they were still more enCou raged by ser- 
mons, which gave their revolt the air of a religi- 
ous confederacy. They accordingly sent a set of 
articles to court, which, in general, demanded an 
abolition of the statutes lately made in iavbur of 
(he reformation; but the ministry rejected their 
demands with contempt, at the same time offering 
a pardon to :dl that would lay down theit arms and 
return to their halritaiions. But the iiisnrgcfnls 
were now too far advanced to recede; ai)dstill en- 
couraged by themonks, who were with them, they 
laid si^e to Exeter, carrying before them crosses, ■ 
banners, holy-water, candlesticks, anti other im- 
plentents of their ancient superstition ; but the 
town WHS gallantly <le fen ed by the inhabitants. 
In the main time, lord Hnsscl bad been sent against 
them with a small body of forces; and b«iiig re- 
inforced by ionlGray and otiiers, he attacked, end 
druve 
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drove ibem from ail their intrenchmeiiU. Great 
slaughter was committed upon these deluded crea- 
tures, both ill tlie action and in the pui-suit. Arun- 
del their leader, and se^oral others, were sent to 
l.<HiJon, where iliey were (^iidemned and exe- 
cuted. Many of the inferior sqrt were pat to 
death by martial law. The vicar of St. Thomas, 
one of the principal incendianes, , was hanged on 
ilie top of his. own steeple, arrayed in his popish 
habits, with bis beads at his girdle. 

'I'he sedition of Norfolk appeared still more 
alarming. The insurgents there ampunted to 
twenty thousand ^en^ and as thejr forces were 
numerous, their demands were exorljitant- They 
ie<]uired the suppression of thegeiury, andplacing 
r.ew counsellors about the ifiiigv and the establisb- 
mcjit of tbeir ancient rights. OneKet, a tanner, 
bud assumed the priority amprig them : he erected 
his tribunal near Norwich, under an old oak, 
which was termed the Oak of Reformation. He 
afterwards undertook lUe siege of Norwich, which 
liaving reduced, lie imprisoned the mayor, and 
some of the principal citizen^' Tlie marquts of 
Northampton was ni-st sent down against theoif 
but Di^t with a repulse ; the earl of Warwick 
followed soon after, at the liead of six thousand 
men, and soon coming to a gt^ueral engagement, 
))ut tiiem entirely to the rout. Two thousand of 
them fell ill tbe (igbt and pufsuit; Ket was . 
lianged »t Norwich castle J niueof i)is followers 
on the bows, of the Oak of llefurmaxian j aiid 
the inspj-rectioi^, ^bich was the.fastin favoiir of 
pupery^was thus intively suppressed. 

But though the supression of these insurrecti- 
ons teemed to be very favourable to the interests 
of tilt; protector, yet the authority which tlie earl 
of Warwick gained in (iueilin(( that of Norfolk, 
ter^ninattid iu Sommerset's ruin. Of all tiiemini- 
sters,. 
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8%:^, at thfttUmeinthe cMincil, I^ndlcV) dart of 
Warwick, was the most artful, ambitious, and 
unprinEijjled. Resolved at any rate to possess tlie 
principal place iHidtir the kiHg, be cared not what 
means were to be used in aoquiriiig it. However, 
iinwilling to throw off the mask, lie covercti tlio 
moatVxori)itantT!ew8 under tlie fairest appearan- 
ces. Haviitg associated himself with the earl of 
Sotithatnpton, he formed a strong party in the 
council, whoweredetertnified to tree tlieiiisHves 
fromtheconthml the protectiM- assumed over them. 
That ho.bleman, was, in fact, n6vr grown obnox- 
ions to i very prevaitttig pAt^y Mi the kitig^kiini 
He was hateJl^-tUe rialiles for his superior mag- 
nificenee'and powerj'fce *vas hated by the Catho- 
lic partT for his r^ard to the Kefurmation; he 
was dislfked bytttf ijy for his severity to his brother; 
besides thcgrtBiestateheliadraisediattbeespence 
of the church and the crown; rendered him oiy- 
nn^fious to ail. The palace which he was then 
building intlibStriirta', ^en-edalsii by its magnifi- 
cence, and still mor* by the imjust oietliods that 
were takeii to raise it; to expose Iwin to the cen- 
sures bf'the piiblic. The parish church of St. 
Mary, with thi-ee bishops houses, were palle^t 
down to furnish' ground and materials for the 
structure. Several otlier'chorches were demolish' 
ed, to have their stones employed to the sS^nie par- 
pose; and it was not without an' nisurrt^ti-m, 
that the parishioners of St. Mai^aret's, Westmin- 
ster, prevented cheir church tram being pulled 
down to make room for the new fabric. 

TTiese imprudcncies were soon exaggerated and 
enlarged upon by Somerset's enemies. They le- 
presented him as a parricide, a sacrilegious tyrant, 
and an unjust nsurpep upon the privilege of the 
council and the rights of the king, in conse- 
quence of thiSj ibelord St. John, president of tho 
couacil. 
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council, the earte of WarifTck, &Jitthamptofi, aa^, 
Artiiidcl, with five couiiselloe> more, met at Elj-/ 
house; and assuming to themselves iho whole 
power of tlie council, begun to act independent 
Octob.6. "f "'" I'""f' ™V whom thej: prclend:; 

.J,, eu to consider as tiie author or every 
public grievance. Thpy wrote letters., 
to ihc cheif nobility and genuy of England, in-., 
foriiiing them ofthe present measures, andrequir- 
ingthcirassistaitce. They sent for the major.^nd 
ajdernien of Loudon, and enjoined them t^ cop- 
cur in their measures, which they ri!|>resented as^ 
the only means of saving the nation. The next 
day scTeral others of council joined the. seced- 
ing members ; and the protector now began to 
tremble, uot for his authority, but his life. 

H<^ had uo sooner been informed of these trans- 
actions, that he sent the king iq Windsor, and 
iirmed the inhabitants of IJunipton and Windsor 
also for his security. But finding that no nian of 
rank,e]fcept Cranmer and Pa^e^, adhered to htm, 
and that the people did not rise at bjs summons. 



perceiving that he was in a manner deserted by all,. 
and that all resistance was fruitless, be resolved to 
apply to his enemies for panlon. This gave ti'esh 
strength and conlidence to the party of Warwick; 
ihey assured the king, with the humblest professi- 
ons of, obeJieike, that ihijir only aim was to put 
the council on the same footing on which it had 
been ordainetl by the will of their late sovereigUj 
aud to rescue his authority from the hands of a 
man who had assuhicd all power io himself. The 
king, who never much cared for Somerset, gave 
their address a favourable reception j and the pi-o- 
lector was sent to the Tower, wiUi some of his 
friends and .partisans, among whom v^iis Cecil,' 
afterwards earl of Salisburj. Mean while the, 
council prdered six lords to act as governors to the 
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SDWAltD VI. 17 

kingj tiro At a time oifkicaing alternately. It wax 
then, for the first titne, that the «url of War-* 
wick's ambition b^an to appear in full splcitdori 
beset himself forsvard as the principdl pntmoter 
of the protector's ruin^ and the otlier inemljem 
without the least opposition permitted bim to 
assume the reins of government. 

It waS' now supposed that Somerset's fate was fi\- 
ei), as his enemies were nainerous, and the charges 
gainst bim of the most heinous nature. 'I'he 
i£ief article of which he was accused, was his 
usurpation of the gorerlimetit, and the takinj^atL 
power into bis own hands; several otiiers of a 
slighter tint were added to iavigorate this accusati- 
on, but none of them could be said to amount to 
the crime of h^h treason. In consequence of these 
a bill of attainder was preferred against him in . 
the bouse of lords ; but Somerset contrived, fos 
this time, to elude the rigour of their sentence,' 
by having previously, on his knees, confessed the 
charge before the members of the council. This 
confession, whtefa he signed with his b wit band, 
was alledged and read i^inst him at 4he btur of tbe 
house, who once more sent a deputation to him, 
to know, whether the tsahression was volumary or 
extorted. SommersetthaDk^dthemfbrtheJr.On-' 
dour; oivned tliat it was his voJuntncy act, but> 
strenuously in8isted,-th at hehad never barl>ourcd i 
sinister thought ag^nst the king or the couimoO' 
wealth. In consequence of tliis confession, bewas 
deprived of ail his uifices and goods, togeLher withi 
a great part of his laiulcd estate, ivJuch was for- 
feited to the asB'Of tli& crown- f.Thb fine on his 
estate was soon after remitted hy the king, and- 
Somerset -once Jiioce, contcary to. the c^cctntion 
ofall, recovered his hberty- liewascrenreiadBut- 
ted into the council ; hamiy for biln, if lita ambi- 
tion bad nol revived \vitli liis security. 

The 
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The catholics were extfemely eXtvateA st the 
prx>tector's fall ; and they began to entertain hupes 
of airevolution in their favour. Bur they were 
Btistaken in their opioion of Warwick, who dow 
tooii the lead, aa ambition was the only principal 
ill his breast ; and to that be was resolved to sacrW 
lice all others. He soon gareiinstances of his dis- 
regard of religious points, by his permitting Gar- 
dmer to undergo the penalties prescribed against 
disobedience. Many of the prelates^ and he 
among the rest, though they made some compli- 
ances, were still addicted to their ancient comnm- 
luoti. A resolution was therefore taken to.depi'ive 
them of their sees ; and it was tliought proper tp 
begin with him, in order to strike ^ terror into the 
rest. He had been now for two years in prition^ 
&tt having refused to inculcate the duty of ob^i- 
«nce to the king during his nkinority ; and th0 
council tootcthis.Dpportumty to E>end him several 
articles to subcrtbe, among which was one, to.acr 
knowledge the justice of the order for his con-i 
fitiement; He was likiewise to own, that the king 
was supreind head of the chuifch ; that the power 
of making and dispensing with holidays it»s a part 
nf the prerogative; anti that the Comition Prayer 
Book tvM a godly and commendable form- Gar- 
dii>cr was willing toput-his hand to all the arti- 
cles, except that by :which ha acaused himself, 
which he refuiedto'dii, justly perceiving that theic 
aimwas tfither taruinbrcliihotiour him. F9r this 
offence iie was., deprived of his bishopric, com- 
mitted to close cust»dy ; hia books.ai)d papers were 
seized -, atl.oampany wa3iJenitdhiai;'and he was 
not evc» ]>6rmittedthe.uEe of pen and ink. This 
severity, in somo measure, countenanced those 
vvhidt thisrprelate bad afterwards an opportunity 
of rutuliaiing wheubie Cftine iuto iKiwei*. 

But 
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i-SnU the rrlotm«ws (Kd nub etap here -; t^ r^p^ 
Clous courtiei^, Hever.4ti be sA^istieU, aiid gtviiig 
their violence atvukot' zeal, deprived in the suiia 
niEUMiery Day, Bishop uf - Chtclitw«r. Heathe of 
Worcester, ,aiid'Vi»ay of Exeter, llw BisbopA 
of Laiidaff, Sslubury, aod Coventry csrae uJi 
Bomethui^moreBclvaintageaiisly, byBcrl&ciii}i; the 
moat GO nside ruble sh9re'ul'itht.-ir ecclesiastical reve^ 
uues. . Not only the revenues of the church, hu^ 
the Ittiruries also, underwent 3 dreadful scrutiiiy- 
Tha libraries of Westminster iwd Oxford i*ero 
ordered to he ran:>acked,and purged vf the lioutisU 
mJsu^tJegenda, and other superstittoua.voluioeii r 
ill irbicb search gnea£ devastation was eiBdexiveu 
til useful literatucctiMany. volumes clasped in.MI» 
ver were destroyed fo;the sake of their riohibinil-. 
mgs ; nianv of geometry atid astronowiy wtire ^p.- 
posed to be magi&tl,; and me* no, mercy,. Thi» 
uni^vraity, uitahleto:stoptltefory of the!iebiuel>a-< 
nans, silsovty looked on, ltd treoibted for its own 
■ecurit}-.' ■-., ■-'■'.-.■■ •..-. .. ,,- :■...• 

Wanvick J i^aswilhng.toi indulge tlm jidbiUtJT 
with ttwae humtha^Knis of<thc-t:hurcht w^d.nerT 
eeivingthatthe king was.. eiitremely^ attached to 
l^e reformattow,. he supposed that ihfl:eoiild ndti 
inake:his.coiii^td'titeyi>ung:iDoaareh bei tec than 
hy aseemin^ seal iu the cause. 1 bitt hvilmkKaliU 
Kedfastly bsDt QB.erllacging' his own {loiver; aiult 
aS'tho last canl of Northjumbcclatid died wiihouti 
issue or heirs^i Wan«i<Hti : procured far IttmBelf a' 
gramofhiaapnpleipostessiaiistand ohtaitied t^ti- 
rie also of diifce ot^^ North utnlaeTl and. The dak©- 
of SofaieT6et.nasiibi«the only peraoti hfi wished to- 
have entirely < renravetii 4 for though I'aJJen an he 
wasby-hislatetniiiiicless conduct, yet he stUI pre-. 
serveaashai>ebf'(>Dpidanty that ^rendered him. for* 
midabl&latSiisaspirei.' Indeed/SomeKfet O'asnM 
nlwaya tipan.'1us')2;u^ii against tlieartK of- -Nar« 
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t!iL>inberIui)d ; but cotild not -hel)» now and ^Hert 
bursting OHt into invectives,' whicfa were quicklj- 
carried tohis secret enemy. As be was surrouncU 
ed by NortEiumfaerland's creatures, they- took «aoe 
to reveal alt the designs n-hic^i they had tlwrnselrm 
first suggested, and Somertet soon found the fetal 
effects of his rival's reaentaaient. He was, by 
Northumberland's command, 'arrested withniany 
more accused of being his paitisaitt; and he w'as, 
with his v^fe the^uchess, also thrown into prison. 
He was now accused of having formed a dtsign 
CO raise ait insurrectiou in the North; of attai^- 
ii)g the train-bands on a mustec^ay ; uf plotting 
to tocure the Tower, and to excite a rebelHoiv 
in Loudon. These charges he strenuously ilcuU 
ed ; but he confessed one of as heinous a na- 
ture, which was that he had laid a project foe 
murdering Northumberland, Northampton, and 
Pembroke, at a banquet, which was to be given 
^em by lord Paget. He was soon after brought 
to a trial before the marquis of Winchester, wh» 
sat as high-steward on the occasion, with twenty- 
fidven peers more, including North lunberlaud; 
Pembroke, and Nortbaniton, who were at ouce 
hujudgesand aounsers. He was accussed with as. 
intention to secure the person of the king, Bndre>- 
ftisunie'ttnt admin i strati au ofuSairs, to aasasiHmtc: 
tUe Duke of Northudiberland, and raise ah inaitr- 
rectioR ia the cit«-^ Heptead&d not guilty to the 
&'st portuf thaoWirga^ud of this he was accord- 
ingly acquitted; buthewaa fomwtguiliy of con- 
spiring .the death uf a piivy -counsellor, which 
ariiinr aatl been made.feiuny iu.the teignof Henry 
the wevsucli; and. for thisliiewtiscondeiaiiad tol^ 
liauftfd. The populaoei seeii^ htm re'Conveyed 
totlieTuwcr-without tbeaxe^whidiwoimo long- 
ov {-arricd beforejiini, iinagiaed that he had beoA 
ciititcly acquitted ; and inrejieated shouts and acr 
• ■ ■■■ clamatioiif 
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acclamations maittf^itedtbeir Jot; butlhiswss'sud- 
denly damped, wlicn they were better inFurmed of 
his doom. Care in the mean time bad been taken 
to prepossess the young king against- hb uncle; 
aiid l^t be should relent, no access waa given to 
any of Somerset's ffi»)ds, while the priiive waa 
kept from refiectioo by a series of occupations anil 
amusements. At last^e pmoner was brought to 
the scalfidd oU Tower-Hul,' where be appeared, 
without the least emotion, in the midst of a i-ast 
concourse of the populace, by whom he was be- 
loved. He spoke to them with great composure, 
protesting thathehadalways promoted the service 
of his king, and the interest of true religion, to 
the best of bis power. The people attested their 
belief of what iieaaid, by crying out, "It is most 
true." An universal tumult was beginning to take 
place; but Somerset desiring thcni tobeetill, and 
not4b interrupt bis last meditations, butfojoiiy 
with him in prayer, he laid down his head, and 
submitted to tbe stroke of the executioner. Sii* 
Kalph Vane, and Sir-Miles partriilge were bang- 
ed; and Sir Michael .Stanhope, with Sir' Tho- 
mas Arundel, were bt^ieaded, as being bis ac- 
complices. 

Nothing could have been more unpopular than 
tbe measure of destroying Somerset, who, though 
many actions of his life were very excq>tionable, 
vet still consuUed the good of tbe people. The 
bouse of commons was particularly attached to 
bim; and of this Northumberland was very sen- 
sible. He therefore wsolved to dissolve that par- 
liament, and call another that would be more ob- 
sequioiisto hiswill. For this purpose he engaged 
the king tu write circular letters to all the shentis, 
ill which he enjoined them to choose tiucb men as 
he and the privy council should recomm«id. 
With this despotic mandate the sberi^ immedi- 
ately 
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atek' rOmjiPied ; and the tFH*mbw» retorned, fully 
niiSM'trtd Northumbeviand's expectations. 'He 
had loifg aimt-(l ut )tiv iifst authority; aiKlihe in- 
fii m stateof t-hc:kinif's')tealihqje*ned theprdspec+s 
to his airltrlion. He r*pl-eseni««t to tbalypfmg 
prhice,- that his sistefs Mary and KHzabetfii wt»o 
w»»Fe a)>p( tinted by fit)nry's'wrHto«iicoe«l'"iii'tiai- 
lnre> of direct 'heks to tlie t-rouhj < iiad'l)(>en botb _ 
declared illpgitimat^bypiiHr»nientfiih»t.tiieqoeeh 
of Scot8, his aunt, atuofl exclmlfed bv ^hekitig'a 
will, and bf iiig on alien also, lost alt right of suc- 
ceeding; that ns the tliree 'princesses were thus 
legally excluded, the siiccestaoK n^untlly devoied 
*o thd nmrChioiiess of Dorset, whose next heir 
n-aa the' ladj Jane Gray, a lady evai'V way acoom- 
plished for goveriitnetrt, as weH bj- the cbartns of 
her person, as theTirtnes and acquirements of her 
mind. The hing, Avho haiJ long sabmitted Cu all 
the politic vie*'s of this designine niinister, agreed 
tii haveihe succession submittedto council, where 
North umberiartd hoped to procure an early con- 
currence. 

Inthe mean time as the king's health declined 
the minister laboured to strengthen bis own inter- 
ests and connexions. His firstaim wasto secure 
the interests of the marquis of Dor-et, lather to 
l-a<lv Jane Gray, by procuring for him tBe title 
of d^iike of Suflolk, which was lately become ex- 
tindt. ^Having thus obliged this nobleman, he 
then proposed a match between his fourth sou, . 
lord Guildford Dudley, and the lady Jane Gray, 
whose interests be had been at so much pains to 
'^ . n advance. Still benl on spreading his in- 
li^S ^^''^t^^wi^^yi^P'>3s>l>'^) he married his 
own daughter to lord Hastings; and had 
thexe marriages solemnized with all possible pomp 
and festivity. Mean while, Edward contmued 
to languish ; and several fatal symptoms of con- 
sumption 
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^mptttm hegjtn io Bpprear. -. It ww hope^, b«tv 
Kver, that his^you than c^ temperance mij^ht get the 
bettec of his 'disorders; and frum their iuve die 
neuple were unwilling to ihiiikJmn'iH dani^er. Ic- 
tiad beenremiti4^d ii^eed by lometthat his heallh 
was visibly seen to decline, from tbeiime tbat ijMt- 
Dudleys were brought about hi$:persoii. 'I'be 
character of Nortbumbedand might haji'ei jintly^ 
given some colour to suspicion ; and hBrenioyiug 
all, exc^>t his okvn. emissaries, from about tiid 
kiog, still farther increased the dtstfust»of thepeo- 
pie. Northumberland, however, was no, way, 
uneasy at their umrmursi'ht; Was assiduous iaho. 
attendance upoii.the king; and pn)t'essed the must 
anxious eoncem for his saftcty; but still drove 
forward his darling scheme of iraniferring the suo-. 
cession to his own. daughter- in- law. The judges 
who were appointed to draw up the king'* tetters 
patent fpt that purpose, warmly objected to the 
measure ; and gave their reasons before the coun^ 
cil. They begged a parliament might be sum- 
moned, both to give it force, and to free its. par- 
tizans from danger; they said, that the form was 
invalid, and would not only subject the jiidges 
who drew it, but every -counsellor who signed it, 
to the pains of treason. North uiuberl&nd could 
not brook their demurs; lie threatened them 
with the draod of his authority ; be called one of 
them atraitor; and said, tiiat hewoukl iigbt in 
his shirt with any manon sojustacause, as that of 
the lady Jane's succession. A method was there- 
fore found of screening the judges from danger, 
by granting them the king's pardon for what they 
should draw up; and at length, after much deli- 
beration, and some refusaU, the patent for chang- 
ing the succession was completed. Thus, by tbis 
patent, Mary and Elizabeth were set aside ; and 
the crown was settled on the heirs of the duchess 
of 
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of Suffolk, for the duchess herself was contemed 
to forego her claiin. 

Nortliiimberland liaving thus far sticceeded, 
thought physicians were no longer serviceable in 
the king's complaint; they were ^listnissed hy his 
a^icc; and EUwaril was piit into the hands of 
aii.ignoratrt woman, who very confidently under- 
took his cure. After the use of her medicines,' 
all the bad' symptoms increased to a most violent 
degree; he feltadilficulty of speech and breath- 
ing; his pulse failed, his legs swelled, his colour 
became livid, and many other eymptoms appeared 
of hi^ approaching end. He expireid at Greenwich, 
in the sixteenth year of his age, and rhe seventh 
of bis reign, greatly regretted by all, as his early 
virtues gave a jirospect of the continuance of an 
. 1 . - happy reign. What were the real qua- 
"^,* Hties of this young prince's heart there 
' was no time to discover; but the culti- 
vation of his understanding, if we may credit his- 
torians, was amazing. He was said to understand 
the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish 
languages. He was versed in logic, music, natu- 
ral philosophy, and theology. Cardan, tlie ex* 
traordinary scholar and visionEry, happening to 
pay a visit to the English court, was so astonished 
at his early progress, that he extols liim as a pro- 
digy of nature. It is probable, however, that so 
much flattery as he received would have contri- 
buted to corrupt biro, as it bad formeriy cor-' 
ropted his father. 
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CHAP. XXV- 

MARY. 

PHE (It^tb of Edward only served to prepare- 
'■ fresh troubles for a people tbat had bUherto 
greatly siiflertd from the depravity of their kingSi 
or the turbulence of their nobility. The successi- 
on to the tfarony had hitherto been obtained partly 
by lineal descent, and partly by the aptitude for 
goveriiDient in the person chosen. Neitberquite 
hereditary, nor quite elective, it bad made ances- 
try the pretext of right, while the consent of the 
people was necessary tosupportalihereditarypren 
tensions. In fact, when wisely conducted, this 
is the best species of succession that can be con- 
ceived, as it prevents tbat aristocracy, which is 
ever the result of a government entirely elective ; 
and that tyrainiy which is too often established, . 
where there is never an infringement on here- 
ditary claims. 

Whenever a monarch of England liappened to 
be arbitrary, and to enlarge tbe |)rerogative, he 
generally considered the kmgdoni as bis proiiertt', 
and not himself as a servant of the people. In , 
such cases it was naturalforhim at his decease to 
bequeath his dominions as he thought proper, 
making his own will tbe standard of ^is sut)iects 
happiness. Henry the eighth, in conformity to 
this pi-actice, made his will in which he settled 
the succession merely according to his caprice. In 
tbat, Edward bis son was, the first nominated 
to succeed him ; then Mary, his eldest daughter by 
Catherine of Spain ; but with a special marie ol 
condescension, by which he woivd intimate her 
illegitimacy. The next that followed was Eliza- 
Voi_ III. ■ B leth. 
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beth, his daughter by Anne Biille*i> with the same 
marks, intimating her illegitimacy also. After his 
own cbiidren, his ;sister's children were mentiuii.- 
ed; his youngersisierthedntchessofSnffolfe.'s issue 
were preferred before those of their elder sister 
the queen of Scotland, which preference was' 
thought by all to be neither founded in justice, 
nor supported by reason. This will, was now, 
however, set aside by the intrigues of Northnm- 
berlai'd, by whose advice a will was made, as we 
have seen, in favour of Lady Jatie Gray, the 
dutchess of Suffolk's daughter, m prejudice of aii 
other claimants. Thus, after the death of this 
young monarch, there were tkj fewer than four 
youngprii)cesseswho could assert tbeirpretensions 
to the tVown. Mary, who was the first upon 
Henry's will, but who had beendeclared illegiti- 
mate by an act ofparliamSit, which was never re- 
pealed. Elizabeth wasnext tosucceed.and though 
shehadbeendeclaredi]|pgitimate,yet she had been 
restored to her right during hei^fether's life-tiine. 
Thequfeu of ^Scotland, Henry's eldest sister, was 
first in right, supposing the two daughters illegi- 
timate, 'vhile lady Jane Gray might alledge the 
will of the late king in her own favour. 

Of these, hoivever, only two put in ilieir pre- 
tensions to the crowii. Mary relying on thejus- 
tice of her cause, and lady Jane upon the support 
of the duke of Northumberland, hor father-in- 
law. Mary was. greatly bigettcd to the popish 
superstitions, having been bred up among church- 
men,' and having been taught to prefer mar- 
tyrdom to a denial of belief. As she had lived ii) 
continual restraint, she was reserved, and gloomy; 
she had, even during the life of her father, the 
resolution to maintain her sentiments, ami refused 
to comply with his new institutions. Uerzeal had 
renderedhcr furiousj and she was not only blindly 
' attached 



Bttsclietl to her reHgiousopinieM, ^dt even Hi the' 
popish clergy ivho maintained diem. On the' 
other hand, Jane Gray, was strongfy attached to ' 
the reformers ; and though yet but sixteen, her 
judgment had attained to stich a degree of nia- 
tunt}-,as few hare been ft)und to possess. AH histo-' 
rians agree that the solidity of her understanding, 
improved by continual application, rendei-ed her 
the wonder of her age. Ascham, tutor of Eliza- 
beth, informs us, that coming once to wait upon 
lady Jane at her father's house >ii Leicestershire, 
he found her reading Plato's works in Greek, 
while all the rest of the family were hunlirm in 
the park. Upon his testifying his surprize a tlier 
situation, she assured'him that Plato was an higher 
amosement to her than the most studious refine- 
ments of sensual pleasure ; and she, in fact, seem- 
ed born for philosophy, and not for ambition. 

Such were the present rivals for power; but 
lady Jane bad the start of her antagonist. Nor- 
thumberland, now resolving tosecuretbe successi- 
on, carefully concealed the death of BdVvard, in 
hope of securing die person of Mary, who by an 
order of council had been required to attend her 
brother during his illness; but being informed of 
bis death, she immediately prepared to assert her 
pretensions to the crown. This crafty minister, 
therefore, finding that farther dissimulation was 
needlesss went to Sion-house .accompanied by the 

■ duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pembroke, and others 
of the nobility, to^ salute Jady Jane Gray, who ' 

-resided there. Jane was in a great measure igno- 
rant of all these transactions; and it was with 
equal giief and surprise tliat she received intelli- 
gence of them. She shed a flood of tears, ap- 
peared inconsolable, and it was not without the 
utmost difficulty that she yielded to the entreaties 
B2 _ -of 
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of Northiimberlapd, and the duke her father. At 
length, however, they exhorted her to consent,' 
it^ianext day conveyed her to the Tower, where 
it was then itsuol for the kings of En§;land to pass 
some days aftertbeir accession. ThilheralsoalUhe 
membera of the council were obliged to attend 
her; and thus were in some measure made prison- 
ers by Northumberland , whose will they were 
iirfder a necessity of obeyhig. Orderswere giveii 
also for proclaiming her throughout the kingdoui ; 
but these were but very remissly ohejed. When 
she WQS proclaimsd in the city, the people heard 
her accession made public without any signs of 
. pleasure, no applause' ensued, atid some even ex- 
. j)i;essed their scorn and cunteaipt. 

In the mean time, Mary, who had retired, upon 
the news of the king's death, to Kenningtun-Hall 
in Korfolk, sent circular letters to all the gre,at 
towns and nobility in the kingdom, reminding them 
of her right, and commanding them to proclaim 
her without delay. Ha\ing taken these steps, she 
retired to Kramiiiigham Castle in Suffolk, that she . 
might be ne:ir tu the sea, and escape to Flanders 
in case of a failure- But she soon found her affairs 
wear the most promising aspej.t. The men of SuC- 
folk came. to |>ay her (heir homage; aiid being 
assured by her, that she would defentl t he laws and 
the 1 eligion of her predecessor,! hey inlisted ihem- 
selvos in her cause with alacrity and affection. The 
people of Ncriolk soon after came in ; the earls of 
Bath and Sussex, the eldest sons of lord Wharton, . 
und lord Morduunt, joined her; and lord Hastings, 
with four thousand nien,»hich were raised ro op- 

I)ose her, revolted to hcrside. Even a fleet that 
lad been sent to lie off tlie coast of Suttblk to 
■ j»revetit her escaping, engaged in her service; snd 
iKiw, but too l;ite, Norihnnibcriand saw the de- 
plorable end of all hLi schemes and ambition. 

, ■ • , This 
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This minister, widi tbe oonaent of the ceuncil^ 
hud ^sembled some troops at Newmarket, had set 
lui foot new levies in London, and appointed the 
duke of Suffolk general of the army, that he 
might himself continue with, artd ovMawe the de- 
liberations of. the council, fiut he was turned 
from this manner of managing his aflnb^, by con- 
sidering how imfii Suffolk wa» to head the army ; 
so that lie was obliged himself to take upon hitn 
the military command. It was now, therefore, 
that the council being free from his influence, and 
no longer dreading his immediate authority, began , 
to declare against him. Aruadel led the opposi- 
tion, by representing the injustice and cruelty of 
Nurthumberland, anu the exorbitancy of his am- 
bition. Pembroke aecoaded him with declarations, - 
that he was ready to fight all of a contrary opini- 
on i the mayor and alJermetk, who were tenc for, 
reailily came into the same measures ; the people 
expressed their approbation by shouti and ap- 
plauses; and even Suffolk himself, finding all re<. 
munce fruitieiis, threw open the gates of the 
Tower, and Joined in the general cry, Mary's 
claims now became irresistible, Md in a little time 
■he found herself at the head of forty, thousand 
fncn ; while the few wiia attended Korthumber- 
land, continued irre9s>lute,, and ha even feared to 
lead them to the eiicoiUiuer. . . 
. Lady Jane, thus finding tliat all vra« lost, re-> 
^gned hor royalty, whichshe h*d held but ten 
days, with marks of real sat,) s fact ion, and retired 
with her mothsr to their own habitation- Nor- 
thumberland, ^so, who found his atfairi' despe- 
rate, and that it was impossible to stem the tide of 
popular opposition, auempted to quit the king- 
dom i but lie was prevented by the band of penst- 
QQtir guai'ds, who infprmei him that he piust stay 
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toJHStrfy 'tih«rc«)<iiictrin Jietng led ont agaanst 
their lnwftil sovereign. 'iTbas circu in vented on aR 
side^, Uis cunning was now his only resource; and 
lie began by endc^avouriingto recommend Iiimself 
to Mary, by the oiost extravagant protestations of 
^eal'in ber service. Her^>an«d to the market- 
place in Cambridge, and proclaimingher queen of 
^ngJxnd, was the first to throw np bis cap in 
t,cd£eti «f joy- But be reaped no aavantsge from 
diis Aiean cluplicity ; he was the next clay arrested 
ju the queen's name by the earl of Arundel, at ~ 

_ iwhoseieet he fell upon his knees, beggingpnrtcc- 
tjon with the most abject saboiission. His three 
sons, his brother, and some more of bis foilwvers 
were arrested with htm, and comn>itted to tlie 
Tower of London. Soon after, the lady Jane 
Gray, the duke of Suffolk bfr father, and lord • 
Gitiidford Dudley her husband, were made prison- 
ers by order of the queen, whose authoiity was 
Ituw confirmed by itniversal assent. - 
l^ortbumberland was the-fiist who snCTered for 

. opjiosing her, and was the pei'son who deserved 
uunishment the most- When brought to his trial, 
]ieo)>enlyde£iredpermi»)ontoasktwoquertionaof 
the peers, who were appointed to sit on his jnry ; 
" whether a man could tie gi»ilty of treason, who 
obeyed orders given him by the couticil under the 
great seal? and, whether those who were involved 
irrthe same gnilt, with Itimseif could act as his 
judges?" Being told that the great seal of an 
usurper was no authority; and that his judges 
were proper, as they were unimpeached, he ac- 
quiesced, and pleaded guilty. At bis execntion, 
fae owned himself a papist; and exhorted the peo- 
ple to return to the catholic feith, as they hoped 
for happiness and tranquillity. Sir John Gates, 
and Sir Thomas Palmer, two infamous tools of 
his 
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lus power, suffered with bim ; and the queen's 
reseatment was appeased by fhe lives of three 
men, who had for/eited theui by several former 
crimes. Sentence was pronounced against lady 
Jane, and lord Guildford, but without any in- 
tention for the present of putting it into executi- 
on ; the youth and innocence of the persons^ 
neither of whom had reached their seventeenth 
year, pleading powerfully in their favour. 

'Mary now entered London, and with vo-y little 
eHiision of blood, saw herself joyfully proclaimecl, 
and peaceably settled on the throne. This wasthe 
crisis of British happiness; a queen n hose right 
was the most equitable, in some measure elected 
by the ^ople, the aristocracy of the last reign al- 
most wholly suppressed, the house of commons by 
this means reinstated in its ancient authority, the 
, pride of the clergy humbled, and their vices de- 
-t eo tetl, ' peace abru ad, and upanimicy at hgme. This 
was the tlattering prospect of Mary's accession ,but 
toon this pleasing phantom was dissolved. Mary 
was morose, and ahigot ; she was resolved to give 
back their foiajw power to the clergy ; and thus 
once more to involve the kingdom in all the hor- 
j^rs it had just emerged from. The queen had 

- promised the men of Suffolk, who first came to 
declare in her favour, that she would suffer religi- 
uit torenuiininthesituationin which she found i.t. 
This promise, however, Blip by no means lEitended 

. to perform ; she had determined on bringing the 
t»entiments of the people to correspond with her 
own ; and her extreme igjiorance rendered her ut- 
terly incapable of doubting her own belief, or of 
granting indu^ence to the doubts of others, 
Gardiner, Bonner, Tonsul, Day, Ueathe, arjd 
Veaeyi who had been confined, or suffered los^ies 
for their catholie opinions, duriug the late reigns, 
wece takes from prison, re-instated in their sees, 
and 
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and tlicir formersentences repealed. On preWiice 
of disconra;jiii""controversy, she sil^^iiceJ, by her 
prerogative, all preachers' throtigliout F.n^&ad, 
except such as should obtain u pHrcicular licence; 
which she was previously determined m grant otil v 
to those of her own persuasion. Men now, there- 
fore, foresaw that the Reformation was to be 
overturned ; and though the queen stiM pretended 
that she would grant a general toleration, yet no 
great favour coiiTd be expected by those who were 
hateful to her from' inveterate prejudices. 

TTie first strp that taused an alarm among the 
protestants, wasthe severe treatment of Crarfmer, 
whose moderation, integrity, and ^i^^nes, had 
madehimdear, even to most of the catholic party. 
A report being spread, that this prelate, in ortler 
to make his court to the queen, had pruniiriod to 
officiate in the Latin service, he drew up a decla- 
ration, in which he entirely cleared bimaelf of 

" the aspersion indeed, but incniTed what wsb much 
more terrible, the queen's resentment. On the 
publication of this paper, Cr&nmer was thrown 
into prison, and tried fol* the part ha' acted, iti 
concurring among the rest of the council, to exalt 
lady Jane, and set aside the rightful Bovereign. 
Tbia guikhehad in fact tn'cnrred; but as it was 
sliared with a large body of ift'e'iii most of whom 
were not only uncensured, but even taken into fa- 
rour, the malignancy bf the prosecution wescasily 
seen through. Sentenceof high ti'eason'was there- 
fore, pronounced agaift'sthim; but it was notthen 
executed, as this venenible nian was reserved for 
^ more dreadful punishment. Shortly after Peter 
Maytyr, a German reformer, who haid in the late 
reign been invited over to England, seeing how 

" things were likely to go, desired leave to turn to 
his native cotihtry. But the z«d of the catholics, 

. though he' had' escaped them, was malignantly, 
thoagh 
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tbougb hartnlessty, wrecked upon the body of bis 
wife, which had been interred some years beforeat 
Oxford. It w^ dug up by public (mler,. j, 
and buried in a dunghill. The bones also '.' 
of Buoer and Fagius, two foreign relbrm- 
ers, were about the same time committed to the 
Hames at Cambridge. The greater part of the 
foreign protestanU, took early precautions to leave 
the kingiloin ; and many of tne arts and manufac- 
tures, which they successfully advanced, fled with 
them. Nor were their fears without fuundstion; 
a parliament, which the queen called soon after^ 
seemed willing toconcurin all her measntea;, they 
at one blonr repealed all thestatutes with regard to 
religion, which had passed during the reign qf her > 
predecessor ; so that the national religion was 
again -placed on the same footing, on wbtdi it 
stood at the death of Henry the eighths 

While religion was thus returning to its primi- 
tive abuses, the queen's ministers, wlio were wil- 
ling to strengthen her power by a catholic alliancC', 
bad been for some time looking out fur a proper 
consort. The person on whom herowii alfectrons 
seemed chiefly placed was the earl of Devonshire; 
but that noUeman either disliking her pernon, or 
having already placed his allectLons on her sister " 
Ktizabeth, neglected all overtures to such an alii- . 
aiice. Cardinal Pole, who though invested with 
that ecclesiastical dignity, was still a layman, aud 
aperson of high character of virtue, generosity, , 
and attachment to the catholic religion, was next 
thought of. But as he was iu the decline of life, 
the queen soon dropped all thoughts of him. The 

?erson last tfabi^ht of, and who succeeded, was 
hiljp, prince of Spain, and son of the celebrated 
- Charles the fifth. In order to avoid as much at 
passible any dis^reeable remonstrances from the 
people, the articles of muriage were drawn as fa- 
fi 3 vourably 
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voarably as possible to the interests and honour of 
Knglahd ; aiid this in some measure stilteil the 
clamours that hftd already -been begun against it. 
It was agreed, tjiat tbougb Philip should hare tlie 
title of ui^, the administration should be entirely 
in Ehequeen ; that no foreigner should be capable 
of enjoying any office in the kingdom ; that no in- 
nnvation should; he made in the English laws, 
customs, and privileges ; that ber issue should in- 
herit, together with England, Hui^uivly, and the 
'Lo*' Countries; and that if Don Carlos, Philip's 
SOB by a former marriage, should die, the queen's 
issue should then enjoy all thedominions possessed 
by the king. Su^h was the treaty of marriage, - 
from which politicians foresaw very great changes 
in t]ie system of Europe; .but wluoEt in the end 
came to nothing, by the queen's having no issue. - 
The people, however, who did not see so l^r, 
reerp much more just in their surmises, who saw ,- 
that it might be a blow to ^eir hberties and reli- 
gion. They loudly murmured against it, and a 
name of discontent was kindled ovee the whole 
■. nation. Sir Thomas Wyatt, a Roman Catfaolic, ac 
ihp head of four thousand insurgents, marched 
from Kent to Hyde Park, publishing, as lie went 
forward, a declaration against the queen's evil 
counselh>rs, and against the Spanish match. Hia 
. jj &rst aim was to secure the Tower; but 
,ce,' his rashness undid him. As be marched 
forward through the city of Loudon and 
among the nairow streets nithout suspiciou, care 
was taJcen by the earl of Pembroke to block np 
the way behmd him by ditches and chains tlirowu 
across, and guards placed at -alt the avenues 
ta prevent his return. In this manner did 
this bold demagogue pass onward, and supposed 
himself now r«ady to reap the fmits of his under-, 
taking, when, to his utter confusion, be found 
that 



tb»tbeeoa)d Bcatber gofonrard, nor yet make 
good iiis retreat; He now, therefore, perceived 
that the citizrais, from wiiom. be h«d expe«ted 
assistance, would not join bim ; and losing ul cou- 
rage in thia extgency, be surreiideF at discretion. 

The duke of SuSratii was nM less ^Ity also ; 
he had been joined in a confederacy with Sir Petear 
Carew, to reake an insurrection in the counties of 
Kent, Warwick, and Leicester; bnt bis coiife-' 
decate's impatience engaging him to rise in arms 
before the day appointed, Suffolk vainly endea- 
voured to excite bis dependants; butwassoclose- 
^ pursued by the earl of Huntingdon, that he was 
«bfiged to cfisperse hb followars; and being dis- 
covered in his retreat, wasled prisoner to London, 
■where he, together with V/yan, and seTcnty per- 
sons more, snj^edby the hand of tie executioiv* 
er. Four hundred were conducted before the 
queen wUh ropes about their necks; and falling on 
their knees t^ceived pardon, aiidwere dismissed.' 

But what excited tbe compassion of the people 
most of all, was the execution of lady Jane Gray^ 
and her husband lord Guildford Dudley, who werei 
involved in tbe punishment, though not in ihe 
guilt, of this insurrection. Two days after Wyhtt 
was apmiihended, lady Jane and her husband were 
ordered to prepare for death. Lady Jane, who"' 
had long beiora seen the threatened blow, wasjia 
way surprised at the mesiiage, but bore it wjtb he- 
roic resolution; and being informed that she had 
three days to prepare^ she seemed displeased at so 
l6ng a delay. On the day of her execution h*r 
husband desired permission to see her ; but this she 
refttsed, as she knew tbe porting would be too 
tender for her fortitude to withstand. The place 
^t first designed for their execntion was without 
■the Tower 5 but their youth, "beauty, and inno- 
^nce being lUiely tOKUseaninsurrectien amoA'g 
^ the. 
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■the people, orders weregiveR that they should he 
executed within the verge of the Tpwer. Lord 
Dndley wasjhe first thatsuflered; aod while.the ' 
lady Jane was conducting to the place of execiiti- 
on, the officers of the 'lower met her, hearing 
along the headles-i body of her husband streaming 
with blood, in order to be interred in the Tower- 
chapel. She looked on the corpse for lome lime 
without any emotion ; and then, with a sigh, de- 
.Eired them to proceed. John Cage,' constable of 
the Tower, as he led her to execution, desired her 
to bestow on him some small present, which be 
might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. ^he 
gave him her tablets, where she Jjad just written 
three sentenceaon seeing herhusband'^ dead body, 
, one in Greek, one in.I^tin, and one in KngUsB, 
.iniportiDg, that she hopett God and posterity 
would do him and their cause justice. On the 
Ecaflbid she made a speech, in w£icb she atledged 
that her offence' wss not the having laid her hand 
upon the crown, but the not rejecting it with suf- 
ficient constancy ; tliat she hail less erred tliroiigli 
ambition than filial obedience; that she willingly 
acc^ted death, as the only atonement- she could 
make to the injured state; and was ready by her 
punishment to shew, that innocence is no plea in 
excuse for deeds that tend to injure the communi- 
ty. After speaking to this effect, shecaused herself 
to be disrobed by her women, and with a steady se- 
Tene countenance submitted to the executioner. 

The enemiesofthe state being thussuppressed, 
the theatre wasnowopenedforthepretendedene- 
miesof religiop. The queen being freed from ap- 
nrehensioiis of an insurrection, liegan by assem- 
bling a parliament, which upon this, as upon 
most occasions, seemed only met to give counte- 
. nance to her various severities. The nobles, 
whose only religiou was that of the prince who 
govei^ed, 
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goremed, w^« easily gained over ; wuJ tlie house 
of comnioDs hufi long been passive under all tbe 
taxiutions of regal ca[H:Lce. But tlieje was a new 
enemy staned up ag^nst the reformers in tlie per- 
son of the king, who, though he tuok all ixtssilile 
care to concealLis aversioo, yet secretly intmmiced 
the queen, aiiU enltamed all hex proceeilings. 
Philip had /or some time been coiue over; aiid 
had usiid every endeavonr to encrease tliat ^baru of 
itou'cr wl^cli he hsid been allowed by parliament, 
.out without eflect. The queen, indeed, wholovfed 
hint with a foolish fondness iliat sat bnt ill on a 
person of her years and disagreeable periion, en- 
deavoured to please him by e>ery conct!$sioU|Sbe 
.cgnlcl nipke or procure; and tindiiig liersell' iiica- 
|)ableof eatislying his ambition, shu was not re- 
mi:>s in concurring with his j^eal ; so tlvit heretics 
began to be jiersecuted with uiquisiturial 
severity. The old sanguinary laws were A. D. 
now revived, which, had been rejected by 15S4. 
a former parliament. Orders were given 
that the bisbopsaud priests who had niurried should 
be ejected, that the mass should be restored, and 
.that the church and its privileges, all but i^eir 
goods and estates, should be put upon tbe same 
foundation on which they were before the com- 
mencement, of the reformation. As the gentry 
and nobles bad alre^y divided the church taiiiM 
among them, it was thought inconvenient, and 
indeed impossible, tq miake a.restoration of these, 
. At the head of those who drowp such measures 
forward were Gardiner, bishop of Winchester^ 
and cardinal Pole, wljo was now returned from 
liaJy. Pole, who was nearly allied by birth to 
the royal faniily, had always conscientiously ad- 
hered to tlie catholic religion, and had incurred 
Heary'sdisplejasure^rnotoiny by refusing his assent 
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to Itis measui^es, but by writing i^inst hini. It 
was for this adherence that he was cherisiwd bjF' 
the pope, and now sent over to England as legate 
Jrop) thehuly see. Gardtnerwasa man ofa very 
different character; his chief aim wa» to piea»e 
the reigning priiice, and he had shewn already 
many instances of his prudent confonnity. He 
now perceived that the king and queen were for 
rigorons measures; and be knew that it would be 
the best means of paying bis court to them, even 
to uut-do them in severity. Pole, who had never 
Varied in his principles, declared in favour of to^ 
leration; Gainer, who had often changed-, wak 
for punishing those changes in others witjQ the ut- 
most rigour. However, he was too prudent tf> 
appear at the head of a persecution in person; he 
therefore consigned the odious office to Bonner, 
bishop of London-, a t^ue), bruM, and ignoram 
man. 

This bloody scene began by the martyrdom <^ 
Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers, prcs 
bendary of St. Paul's. Tbey were examined by 
conimisHioners appointed by the queen, with the 
chancellor at the head of them, ft was expected 
by their recantation that they would bring those 
opinions iato disrepute wbkh they had so long in- 
culcated; buttheprosecutors were deceived; they 
both continued steadfitst in their belief^ and they 
were aecordingly condeiimed to be burnt, Rogers 
in 8mitjt6eld, and Hooper in his own diocese vt 
Gloucester. R»gers, beside the care ef his own 
(►reservation, lay under very powerful temptations 
•o deny his principles, and save his life, for he had 
a \^i(e whom he tenderly loved, and ten children; 
but nothing couM move his resolution. Such was 
his sereuity after condemnation, that the gaolers, 
we are told,-waked hioi from a sound sleep irpoh 
. the approach of the hourappoioted for bis execu- 
tion. 
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lion. He desired to see his wife before he died, 
but Garduier told him that being a priest he could 
have no wife. When the faggots were placed 
around him, he seemed do way daunted at the 
preparatjc^i; but cried out, "I resign my life 
" with joy iu testimony of the doctrine of Jesus." 
When Hooper was tiftd to ibe st^ke a s^ool was set 
before him with the queen's pardon upcHi it, in 
case he should relent ; but he ordered it Co be re- 
moved, and prepared cbearfuliy to. suffer his sen- 
tence, which was executed in its fuil severity. Tlie 
fire, either from malice or neglect, had not been 
suflimently liindledi so that his legs and thighs 
Were first burnt, and <jne of his hands dropped 
off, while with the other he conttnned to beat his 
breast. He was three quaiters of an hour in tor- 
ture, which he bgre with infleiiible constancy. 
^ . Sauders and Taylor, two other cleigymen, 
whose zeal had been distinguished in carryiqg ore'' 
the reformation, were the next tliat suffered. 
Taylor was put into a pitch barrel'^ andbefore the 
fij-e was kindled, a faggot from an unknown hangl 
was thrown at his head, which made it stream 
withblood. Still, however, he continued uftdauiit- 
«d, singing the thirty first psalm in Englisb, which 
one ofthe spectators observing, struck him a blow 
«kD the side of the bead, and commanded him to 
pray in Latin. Taylor contiuued a few minutes 
sUent, witbHs eyes steadfastly fixed upward, whe^ 
one ofthe guards, either though impatience or 
compassion, struckfaim down with his balbert, and 
thus happily pi^t an end to his torments. 

The death of these only served to encrease the 
Mivage appetite of the popish Ushops and monks, 
for fresh slaughter. Bonner, bluated, at once v.ith 
rage and luxury, let looSe his vengeance without 
restrauit; and seemed to take a pleasure in the ' 
punt ofthe unhappy sufferers} while the c^ueen' 
by 
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by her letters, exhorted him to pursue the pious 
work without pity or iuternipcion Soon after, in 
obedience to Tier cominands, Itidiey, bishop of 
London, and ibe venerable Latimer, bishop of 
Worcester, were condemned together. lUdley 
had been one of the ablest cliampione for the re- 
formation; his piety, learning, and solidity of 
judgment, weie admired bibisfriendsiand dread- 
ed by his enemies, The night before his execution, 
he invited the mayor of Oxford and his wife to 
see him J and when he beheld them melted into 
tears, he himself appeared quite unmoved, in- 
wardly supported and comforted in that hour of 
agony. When he was'brought to thestake to be 
burnt, he found his old friend Latimer there be- 
fore him. Of alltheprelatesof thatage, Latimer 
»-as the most remarkable for his unaffected piety, 
and the simplicity of his manners. He had never 
learned to flatter in courts; and his open rebivke 
was dreaded by all the great, who at that tmve 
too much deserved it. His sermons, which re- 
main to this day, shew that he had much learning, 
, and much wit ; and there is an air of sincerity 
running through them, not to be found elsewhere. 
When Ridley began tocomfonhisancieut friend ; 
Latimei*, on his part, was as ready to return the 
kind office. Be of good cheer, brother, cried 
he, we shall this day kindle such a torch in 
Knglarfd, as i trust in God, shall never be ax- 
tinguishcd." A furious bigot ascended to preach 
to them and the people, while the fire was pre- 
paring; and llidley gave a, most serious attention 
to his discourse. No way distracted by ihe^pre- " 
paniti on s about him, he hearti him to the last; 
and then told biiii, that be was ready to atisweralt 
that he had preached upon, if he were permitte<t 
n short iiidutgence; but this was refused biui-. At 
length hre was set to die pile : Latimer was soun 
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•at of pain, but Ridley cpntinued to suffer mm-h 
longer, his legs being consumed before the live 

-reached his viiais, 

■ One Thomas Haukes, when cohdiicted to the 
Ktake, had agreed with his friends, that if hfe 
found the tortnre supportable, hn woidd make 
them a^tgnal for that piirposeiu the midst of the 

■flames. His zeal for the cause in whicli lie tiiiffer' 
edwassostron?, thatwhenthespet-Catot-H thought 
bimoeareitpinng, by stretching nut his arms, h« 
gave his friendi the signal that the pain was not 
too gceae to be borne. This example, with ma- 
ny others of the like constancy, cnCoura<;ed mul- 
titudes not only to suffer, but07entoa»pire«iteir 

, martyrdom. ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

But vomen seemed persecuted ' with as much 
seventy evea as men. A woman in Giiems^iy, 
condemned for heresy, was lielivered of a child-m 
.the midstof tbe iUtaes. Someoftheipeotators, 
humanely ran to snatch the iiiiint from danger t 

,but ^tni^atrate, who was a papist, ordered it 
to beflui^ -in again, and there it was consamed 
wi^ the mother. -j. 

Cnnimcr'fl death followed toon after, and stradi 
the whole nation witit hocror.- This pra)at«, whom 
tr&hare seen actinft;:so very conipicuouN a pw^ in 

.tbeeeformation, during the two preceding reignsv 
had been long detaineaa prisoner, iu consequence 

-of bia impnted guilt in obstructing the queen's 
succession to the crown . But it was inow resolyed 
10 bring him to ptmishment ; and to give it all its 
malignity, the queen ordered that he should he 
pttijishefl for heresy, rather than for treason. He 
was accoi'dingly cited by tbe.pope, to stand his 

.trial ^ Romej and though be was kept aprisot(.> 
erat Oxford, yet upon his not appearing^ he 
wascomlemned as contumacious. But his en&. 
niies were, not satislted with bis torturer, witbutit 
adding 
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adding to them the poignancy of self-sccasation. 
PersoDS were, therefore, employed to tempt him 
l>y flattery and insinuation; by giving him hopes 
of once more being received into favour, to sign 
his recantation, by which he acknowledged toe 
doctrines of the paipai supremacy and the real 
presence. His love of life prevailed. In an at^ 
guarded moment he was induced to sign this pa- 
per ; and now his enemies, as we are wld of the 
<levil,afterhaviDgrenderedhim completely wretcb- 
ed, resolved to destroy iam. But it was deter- 
Diined before they led him out to exccutioit, that 
tjiey should try to iudtrce lum to nuke a recanta- 
tionin the chui'ch before the people. Theunfortu- 
nate prelate, either having a secret intimation of 
- their design, or having once m«:e recovered the 
tiative vigour of his mind, entered the church," 
prepiu'ed to surprise the whole audience h^ * con- 
trary deolaradoD. Being placed in a coRspiououB 
{wrt of the <^un:h, a sermon was preached by 
Cole, provost of Eton, in which he magpffied 
CtftBcaecVi convcrsioa as. the immediate work uf 
h^ven itself. He assured the aircbbishop of 
iMKhing could hare been so pleasing to God, the 
queen or the people ; he comforted him, that in 
case it was thought fit he should an&a, uum- 
berlendirges and masses should be saidfbrhis soul; 
and that hi» own confession of his faith would 
still more secure his sonlfrom the pains of purga- 
tory. During t^is whole rhapsody, Cranmer ex- 
pressed the utmost agony, anxiety, and internal 
.agitation ; he lifted up fais eyes to heaven, he shed 
a torrent of tears, and groaned with unmterabl& 
anguish. He then began a prayer, filled with the 
Qiotit pathetic expressions ot hoirurand remorse ; 
be then saidhe waswellaf^risedofhisduty tohia 
sovereign; but that a superior duty, the duty 
wluoh be owed his Maker, obligedhiu to declare 
that 
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that he had signed a jm^ier coiitruy to hii consci- 
ence: that he took this opportunity of atoning 
for bis error, b\va sincere and open recantation; , 
he was wilting, he said, to seal with his blood that 
doctrine which befirmly believed to be commnni- 
cated from heaven ; and that as liis hand had erred, 
by betraying his heart, it should undergo the^rat 
{lunishment. Theassembly, consisting cliietly of 
papists, who hoped to tnumph in the last wordt 
of such a convert, vrere equally oonfoiindedand 
incensed at thjs declaration. They called alotid 
to hiip to leave off dissembling; and led hini (qc- 
ward amidst the insulcs and veproadhes of hit an- , 
dienc6 to the stake at which Lanimer and Ridley 
had su^red. He .was resolved to triumph over 
their insults by his constancy and fortitude; and 
the fire beginning to be kindied around him, he 
stretched forth his right hand, and held it in* the 
flaiues tiH it was consumed, while he frequently 
cried out, in the midst of his sufferings, " Thu 
" unworthy hand:" at the same tii|ie exhibiting 
no appearance of pafn c»* disonler, When die 
fire attacked his body, he seemt-d to be quite in- 
sensible of his tortures ; his mind was occupied 
wholly upon the hopes of a futnre reward. Afl«t 
his body was destroyed, bis heart was found ea^ 
tire ; an emblem of the con^ancy with which h« 
suffered. 

T^ese persecutions were now beeome odious to 
the whole nation; and, as it may be easily sup- 
posed, the perpetrators of them were all willing 
' to throw the odium from themselves upon others^ 
Philip, sensible of the hatred which he must incur 
upon this, occasion, endeavoured to remove the 
reproach from himself by a very gross artifice. He 
ordered his confessor to deliver m his presence a 
sermon in ^vour of toleration ; but Bonner in his 
tara would not take the whole of the blame, and 
retorted 
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* retorted ibe severiuea upon the court. In fact, a. 
bold step was t^eti to introduce acourt similar to 
tliut of the Spanish inquisition, that should be 
empowered to try heretics, and condemn tlieui 
witiiuut any other form of taw but its own au- 
tliority. But even this was thought a method too 
dilatory in thepresentexigence of affairs. Apro- 
clamation issued against twoks of heresy, treason, 
and sedition, declaring, that whosoever havingsuch 
books in his possession did not burn them without . 
reading, should be esteemed rebels, aad suffer ac- 
cordingly. This, as might be expectech, was at- 
tended with bloody et^ts, whol^ crowds, were 
executed, till even the very magistrates who bad 
been instrumenlal in these cruelties^ at last re- 
fused to lend their aKsistaiice. It wus computed, 
that during this persecution, two hundred and ee- 
venty-seven,persons suffered bv fire,besides those 
jiunished by imprisonment, nnes, and conlisca- 
tlons. Among those who suffered by fire were fi\-e 
1>iibopi, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentle- 
xaea, eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred hus-. 
l»ndinen, nfiy-five women, and Four children. 

All this was t<»-rible; and yet the temporal af- 
fairs of the kingdom did not seem to be more suc- 
cctsfu). From PhUip's first arrival in ICngland the 
queen's pregnancy was talked of; and her own ex- 
.trenie desire that it should be true, induced her to 
favoar the report. When Pole, the pope's legate, 
was dnt introduced to her, she fancied the cjtilu 
stirred in her womb ; and this her flatterers com- 
jtared .to the leaping |of John the Baptist in his 
njother's belly, at the saluuUon of the Virgin. 
The catholics were confident that she was preg- 
nant ; they were confident that this child would 
be- a sou; they were even confident that heaven 
would render hiin beautiful, vi»'orous, and nitty. 
But it sdun turned out that all their confidence 
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was ill foiiDded ; for the queen's supposed p<vg- ' 
nancy was 6nly the beginning uf a dropiy, which 
the disordered fiUteoflier health bad brought up* 
on her. 

This opinion of the queen's pregnancy was all 
along carefully kept uphy Pbinp, as it was an ar- 
tifice by whicfi he iioi>ed to extend'his ainbority in 
the kingdom, but he was mistaken ; the Englisli 
parliament, however lax in their priaciples at that 
time, harboured a continual jealousv against him, 
and passed repeated acts, by which they ascertain- 
ed the limits of his power, and confirmed tbe 
authority of the queen. Ambition was bis only 
-ruling passion; and the extreme fondness of the 
queen for his person was rather permitted by him 
than desired. He only wanted to make ber incli- 
nation* subsenient to the purposes of bis power; 
but finding her unable to salisfy him in tbut hope, 
he no longer treated her with any return of affec- 
tion, but beliaved to her with ajjparent iiuliffir- 
ence and neglect. At length, tired vrith her im- 
portunities and iealousies, and finding his autho- 
rity extremely Ifmited in Kngland, he took bold of 
the first opportunity to leave her, anil ivent over 
to the emperor, his father in Flauders- In tbe 
mean time, the queen's passion increased in pro- 
portion to the coolness with which it was returned, 
^he passed most of her time iti solitude, where she 
gave vent to her sorrows, either by tuarsorhy writ- 
ing fond e))»stles to Philip, who, except when he 
tvunted money, scldoni returned her any answer. 
To supply his demands upon these occasions, she 
took several very extorting metliodii by loans, which 
were forcetl from several whom she thought most 
atfect'touate to her person, or best able to spare it. 
She oftered the Plngli^b merchants at Antwer)> 
fourteen per cent, tor a louii of thirty thousand 
]iouniU, and yet was" mortified by a icfusol. 

She 
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She WB9 .more successful in her attempt to en- 
gage the Kngtish in a war with France) at tlie in- 
stigation of her husfaand, although in the end it 
turned out to her utter confusion. A war haii 

i'ust been com menced between Spain and that 
:ingdoin;and Philip, who took this occasion to 
come over-to England, declared, that if be were 
-not seconded by England at this crisis, he would 
never see the country more. This declaration 
greatly heightened the queen's ^eal I'oc promoting 
his interests ; and though she was warmly opposed 
in this measure by- cardinal Pole, and the le^t of 
her council, yet, by threatening to dismiss them 
all, she lat last succeeded. War was declared 
against Ffance, and preparations were evfery 
where made ftH* attacking that kingdom with vi- 
A n S*^'' ■^" ^'''"y *" '*" thouswid men was 
' ■ raised, and supplied by various methods of 

' extortion, and sent over into Flanders. 
A battle gained by the Spaniards at St. Quintin 
. seemed to promise great success to the allied arms ; 
but soon ail action, performed by the duke of 
Ouise in the midst of winter, turned the scale in 
favour of France, and atfected, if not the inte- 
rests, at least the honour of England in the ten- 
derest point. Calais had now for above two hun- 
- dred years been in the possession of the English; 
it bad been made the chief market foi wool, and 
other British commodities; it had been strongly 
fortified at different times, and was then deemed 
impregnable. But ail the fortifications, which 
, Were raised before gunpowder was found out, were 
very ill able to resist the attacks of a regular bat- 
tery from cannon; and they only cpntinued to 
enjoy an ancient reputation for strength, which 
they were very ill able to maintain. Coligny, the 
French general, bad remarked to the duke of 
Guise, 
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Guise, that as the town of Calais was ^uTToundecl 
by marshes, which during winter were impassably 
except orer a dyke guanled by two castles, St. 
Agatna and Newman bridge; "the Englith were 
ot' late acGustomed, to save expence, to dnmiss 
a great part of the garrison at the ap]jroach of 
wititer, and recall them in spring. The diike of 
Guise upon this, made a sunden and unexpected 
march towards Calais, and assaulted the' castle of- 
St.* Agatiia with three thousand arquebusjers. The 
garrison was soon obliged to retreat to their other 
castle of Newman Bridge, and shortly afteftom- 
pelled to quit that post, and to take shelter in the 
city. Mean while a small fieet was sent to block 
up the entrance of the harbour ; and thus Calais 
was invested by land and sea. The governor, 
lord Went worth, made a brave defente; but his 
garrison being very we^^^they were unable to 
resist an assault given by the French, who made a 
lodgment in the castle. On the night following, 
Weiitworth attempted to recover this post; but 
having lost two hunilred men in the attack, he 
was obliged to capitulate; so that in less than eight 
days, the duke of Guise recovered a" city that; 
had beenin possession ofihe English since the time 
of Edward the third, and which he had spent ele- 
ven months in besieging. Tliis toss filled the 
whole kingdom whh munnurs, and the ifjueen- 
with despair; she was heard to say, that when 
dead, the name fif Calais would be found en- 
graven on her heart. 

These coiiiplicated evils, a murmuring people, 
an increasing dropsy, a disdainful husband, and 
an unsuccesst'ul war, made dreadfol depredations 
on Mary's constitution. She began to appear con-' 
sumptiv 



, and this rendered her mind still more 



morose and bigotted. The people now therefore 
begun to turn their thoughts to hcrsuccessor ; and 
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the fH'in.cess Elizabethcame into a greater degree 
of coitsideratioii thaii before. During tliis uhule 
reign (he nation was in continual appretiensioiis 
witli regard not only to the succession, but tbe life 
of tlus priiicess, l"he violent hiitTed of tUe cjueeii i 
broke out ujjon every occasion ; while KlizabetliK 
conscious of ber danger, passed liertinieMbolly iu 
readingand study ,ei>tireiy detachedfrom business,- 
.Proposals of marriage liad beeu made to ber by 
the Swedish ambassador, in hia master's uame; 
but fihe referred hjm to the queen, who leai iiig 
it to.-lut^r own choice, she Lad the magnanimity 
to reserve herself for better fortune. Nor was she 
less prudent In coneealiug her sentinoeuts of reli- 
gion, and ill eluding all questions relative to tliat 
daugerous subject. She was obnoxious to Wary 
fortworeasons;asshe was next heir to the throne, 
it was feared she mighty aspire to it during her sis- 
ter's hfe time ; but it was still more reasonably aij- 
prchended that she would, if ever she came to the 
crown, make an. innovation in that religion, which ' 
Mary took such pains to establish. The bishops, 
who oad shed such a deluge of blood, foresatv this, 
and often tuld Maiy that her destroyii^ meaner 
heretics was of no advantage to the state, while the 
body of the tree was sut^refd to remain. Mary 
saw and acknowledged the cogency of theirargu- 
meuts, confined her sister with proper guards, and 
only waited for some fresh insurrection, or some 
favourable pretext, to destroy her, Her own de^Ii 
prevented the perpetrationofhermeditatedcruelty. - 

Mary had been long in a very declining state of 
health; and having mistaken her dropsy for a 
pregnancy, she made use of an improper regimen, 
which hadincreased the disorder. Every reflec- 
sion now tormented her. Tlie consciousness of 
being hated by her subjects, the prospect of Eli- 
zabeih's succession, whom she bated, and, above 
all. 
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ail, her anxiety for tbC' loss ofhgr husbaiu), wbo 
never intended to .return: all these preyed upon 
her mind, and threw her into a lingerin_g fever, of 
niiichsheLdied, after a short snd unfortunate reign 
of five years, four n>onths, and eleven days, in . 
the forty-third year of her age. Cardinal Pole, 
whose gentleness in power we have often bad oc- 
casion tomention, survived her. but one day. She 
was buried in Henry the sfeveiiUi's chapel, accord- 
ing to the rites of the church of Home. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

ELIZABETH. 

A D'^AV^^''^^ ™^ *** adopt ihe maitim of 
' „* ^' the catholics themselves, that evil - 
may be done far the productioi) of good, 
one mi^ht say that the peraecutton in Mary's reign 
were permitted only to bring the kingdom more 
generally over to the protestant religion. Nothing 
could preach soeftectnallv against the cruelty and 
vices of the monks, as the actions of the monks 
ihemsetves. Wherever heretics were to be burnt, 

. the monks were always preseiU, rejoicing at the 
flames, insulting the fallen, and frequently jjie 
fii^st to thrust the flaming brand against the faces ' 
of the sufferers. The Knglish were effectually 
converted by such sights as these from their an- 
cient superstitions. To bring the pe()ple over to 
any opinion, it is only necessary to persecute, in- 
stead of attempting to convince. The people had 
fojiiierlv been comjielled to embrace the protes- 
iiint religion, and their fears induced them to 
conform; but nowalmost the-whole nation were, 
protcstituts from inclination. 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the joy that 
wasdilfuscd among the people ti|>ou the accession 
of Klizabeth, who now came to the throne with- 
ontany opposition. She had been, at Hatfield, 
vhcn informed of her sister's deaili; atid hasten- 
ifig up to Liindon, was receivcdhy the multitude 

-witl> univfri.al acclamations, Khzuberh had Her. 
i;du("Jtion in that best sciioolj the school of adver- 
sitv, and she had madetlie pro(>cruseof hercon- 
finenu'iit. Being debarred the enjoyment of plea- 
Mires abroad, r^he souglit for knowledge at home; 
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slie cultWateil her understantttrig, learned tbe lan- 
guages, Slid sciences; but of ajl the arts which , 
she acquired, that of concealing her opinions, of 
checkin" her inclinations, ofdisfjL'asing none, and 
of learning to reign, ivcre the most beneficial to 
her. 

This virgin monarch, as some historians have 
called her, ypw «ntcriiig the Tower according to 
cnstom, conftl not restrain from remarking on the 
difierence of her present, and her former fortune, 
when she was sent there as a prisoner, and from 
whence she had so narrowly escaped. She had also 
been scarcely proclaimed i]ueen, when Philip, tviio 
had l>een married to Mary, hut who ever testified 
a partiality in favour of Kiizalieih, ordered bis 

■ ambassador in London, the Duke of Fcria, to 
make her proposals of marriage from his master. 
What pohticat motives Elizabeth might have 
against this marriage, are not mentioned; but cer- 
tain it is, that she neither liked the person, nor 
the religion of her admirer. She was willing at 
once to enjoy the pleasures of independence, and ' 
the \-anity of nymerous solicitations. .Sut while 
these were her views, -shfc returned hini a very 
obliging, though evasive answer; and lie still rc- 
tiiined such hopes of success, that he sent a mes- 
senger to Rome, witli orders to solicit the dis- 
pensation. 

Elizabeth had, from the beginning, resolved 
iipoli reforming the church, even while she was 
held in the constraints of a prison ; and now, upon 
coming to the crown, she ininiediately set about 
it But not to alarm the partizans of'^the catho- 
lic religion all at onae, she retained eleven of her 
sister's council ; and, in order to balance their aij- 
thoritv, added eight-more who were known to, be 

- affectionate to the protestant religioiv. Her par- 
ticular adviser, however, was Sir William CeciJ, 
C 2 secretary 
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' secretary of state, a man more earnestly employ- ed 
in the business than the speeulatiops of thu times ; 
'and whese temper it was to wish for any religion 
that he thought wouUl contribute to the welfare of 
the state: By his advice, therefore, she immedi- 
ately recalled all exiles, and gave liberty to all pri- 
soners who were conBned on account of religion. 
She next published a proclamation, by wliich she 
forbade all preaching, without a special license. 
She also suspended the laws so far as to have a 
great part of the service to be read iu Eng- 
A. D. nsh, and forbade the host to be any 
1559. more elevated in her presence. A par- 
liament soon after completed what the 
prerogative had begun ; act after act was passed' 
- in favour of the reformation ; and" in a single 
session the form of religion was established as we 
• at present have the happiness to enjoy it. 

The opposition which was made to these reli- 
gious establishments was ^rious, but feeble- A 
conference, of nine doctors on each side, was pro- 
posed and agreed to, in presence of the lord keep- 
er Bacon. T^ey were to dispute publicly upon > 
^ithersideofthequestion; and it was resolved that 
the people should hold to that which came off with 
the victory. Disputations of this kind ne^er carry 
conviction to either party ; so much is to be said, 
and so wide is the field that both sides have to 
rar?e in, ihat the strength of both is exhausted 
before the engagement may be properly said to be- ■ 
gin. Ihe conference therefore came to notjiing; 
the catholic declared that it. was not in their pow- 
er to dispute a secynd time upon topics, on which 
they had gained a former victory ; while thepro- 
testauts, on the other side, ascribed their caution 
to their fears. Of nine thousand four hundred 
beneficed clergymen, which were the number of 
ijiose in the kingdom, only fourteen bishops, 
twelve 
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twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads of colleges, 
and about eighty of the parochial clergj", chose 
to (jiiit their preferments ratherthaugiveup their- 
religion. Thus England was seen to change its 
belief in religion four times since the beginning 
of the reign of Henry the eighth. " Strange," 
says a foreign writer, " that a people so resolute 
should lie guilty of so much inconstancy: that 
the same people, who this day assisted atthe exe- 
cutioii of heretics, should the next, not only 
think them guiltless, butconforyi to their systems 
_^of tfiinking." 

Etizabeth was now fixed upon a protestant 

throne; and h^d consequently ah the-catbolic 

ler open or secret enemies. 

e pope, and even Spain it- 

: of combining against her. 

ud were concealed.eneniies; 

y in England, though pro- 

2re yet ready to tafce-the ad- 

st oiisfortuncs. These were 

;o fear ; nor had she formed 

ist her, nor possessed any fo- 

could safely rely on. In this 

he could nope for no other 

ceededftom_the affection of 

own insight hto her affairs, 

r administration. From the 

beginning of her reign, she seemed to aim at two 

very difficult attainments j to make hei-self loved 

by her subjects, and feared by her ctnirtiers. Shft 

resolved to be frugal of her treasure ; and still 

more sparing in her rewards to favourites. This 

at once Itejit the people in good humour; and the 

great too poor to shake off their independence. 

She also shewed, that sh6 knew how lo distribute 

both rewards and punishmenis with impartiality ; 

ihat she knew wheu to soothe, and when to up-' 

braid; 
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braid; that she could dissemble submission, but 
preserve iicr (H-erogatives. In sIkul, slie seemed 
to have studitid the peoplt? she was born to govern, 
and even shewed tnut ^he knew ulieii to flattet 
their loibles to secure their affections. 

Her. chief minister was llobert Diidlcv," son (o 
the late duke of Norihumbcrland, nlioui she 
seemed to reywd from capritioiis jiiotives, as he 
was possesseJiieidierof abilities nor virtue. But 
to make amends, ilic two favowrites ne.xt irfpower, 
were Bacon and Cecil, men of ftreat cupacny and 
infinite application: (hey regulated the finances, 
and directed the poliiioal measures with foreign 
courts, that were afterwards followed with so 
Diucb success. 

A state of perma'ncriit felicity 19 not to be ex- 
:cted here; and Mary Stuort, commonly called 
.Aary queen of Scots, was tiie first person t)tat 
excited the fears or the resentmem or Elizabeth. 
Wehave already meiitipnedj tliat ^lenrj the ee- 
lenth married his eldest daughter, Margaret, to 
James, king of Scotland, who d\ ing left no issue 
that came to maturity escept Mary, aftcrwarol 
surijajned Queen of Scois. At a very early age, 
ibis p^ncess beiijg possessed of every ,accbuij)lis- 
nieyC nf person arid,mind, was married to, Frjiqcis, 
the dauphin of France, who dyiiig,'left hef ' a. 
widow at the 3ge of "nineteeu- lAs Klizabeih had 
i^een d^K-'lared illcgiiiinate by Heii,ry the piglitb, 
Francis, in right of his wife,ocgai] to assume the 
title of King of England ; nor did the queen of 
Scots, bis consort, seem to decline sharing in this 
empty appellation. But though nothing could 
have been more unjust than siirhaclaim, or more 
unlikely to succeed, Elizabeth, knowing tliat such 
pretensions might produc^ troubles in England, 
sent an ambassadorlQ Fraiice, complaining of the' 
behaviour of that court iii this instance. Francis, 
however, 
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however,, WAS not upon such good terms n'ithXIir 
zabetfaras to forego airy claims that would distress 
her ; and her ambassador was sent home withont 
^tis&ctior). Upon the death of Francis, Mary, 
the widow, still seemed disposed to keep np the (i' 
tie; but finding heraelf exposed to the persecutions 
of the dowager queen, who now began to take the 
lead in France, she determined to return home to 
Scotland, and demanded a safe passage from Eli- 
zabeth through England. But it was now lUiza- 
beth's turn to refuse ; and she sent back a very 
haughty answer to Mary's request. From hcnco 
a determined personal enmity negan to prevail b&- 
nveen thescnral queens, which subsisted lor many 
years after, until at last the superior fortune of 
Elizabeth prevailed. 

As the transactions of this unfortunate qneciii 
make a di^tinguised part in Elizabeth's history, 
it will be necessary to give them greater room than 
I hare hitherto given to the oceurrences of Scol- 
Jxiid. The reformation in England having taften 

Eiace, ill Scotland also, that vrork wat begun, 
iit^ithcircnrti«tancesofgreat«nTilni69itj' against 
their ancient superstitious. Tho malURt resent- 
ment which either party, in that kingdom, bore 
to each other, knew no bounds; and n-civilwat 
was likely to end the dispntfr. It wax in this di- 
vided state of tlie people, that Elizabeth, by giv- 
ing encouragement to the refivmers, gained over 
their affections from their natutal queen, whrt ^vas 
a catholic, and who consequently tiitoured those 
of that persuasion. Thus reiiginti at last effect- 
ed a sincere friendship between the En^ish and 
Scotch, which neither tj-eaties, nor marriages, 
nor the vicinity of situation, was able to produced 
The reformers, to a man, considered lilii^abMA 
OS their patroness aSid defender, and Mary as their 
persecutor and enemy. 
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It was in this Bhuation of things, that Mary 
returned from France to reign at-home in Scot- 
land, entirely attached to the customs and man- 
ners of the people' i^he left; and consequently 
very averse to the gloomy severity whicli iier re- 
formed subjects aflecte<i, and which they fancied 
made a proper ingredient in reli^^ion. A differ- 
ence in religioii between the sovereign and the 
people is ever^rodyctive of bad effects; since it 
IS apt to produce contempt on the one side, and 
jealousy on the oth^. Marj- could not avoid 
regajrdingihe sour manners of the reforrneil clcr- 
g)-, whonow bore sway amwig the inople, with- 
out.a mixture of ridicule and hatred;' v.iiile they, 
(ui the- other liand, could not Ibjjk taipeiy on the 
gaieties ai^d levities which she introduqed among 
them, without abhorrence and reseatnient. The 
jealousy thus excited, began every day to grow 
stronger; the clergy waited only for some ujdi&- 
cretioD m the queen to fly out into open oppo- 
sition i and her indiscretion but too soon gave 
.them sufBcieut opportunity. 

After two years had been spent in altercation 
and reproach, between Mary uid her subjects, it 
was resolved upon atJast by her council, that she 
chould look out for some alliance, by which she 
jnight be sheltered andprote<:ted aganist the iugo- 
lence and misguided zeal of her spiritual 
A. D. instructors.. After some deliberation, the 
imt., lord D&rnley, son to the earl of Lenox, 
was the person in whom their opinions 
and wishes centered.' He had been hoiii and 
educated in England, was now in his twentieth 
year, was cousin-gerinan' to the queen; and 
what perhaps she might admire still more, he was 
eKtreoiely isll. Etizalielh was secretly, no way 
averse to this Dianiage, aa it freed h^r irom the 
dread of a foreign ^Tiance; but when informet| 
that 
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that it was actually concluded and consummated, 
she pretended to testify the utmost displeasure; 
she menaced, complained, protested; seized all 
the earl of Lenox's Englisa estate, and threw 
the countess and her second son into the Tower. 
This duplicity of conduct was common enough 
with Elizabeth; and on the present occiision, it 
sened her as^ pretext for refusing Mary's title to 
the succession of England, which that princess, 
had frequently urged, but in fain. 

But notwithstanding Elizabeth's complaints 
and resentment, Mary was resolved lo indulge 
her own inclinations, and struck with the beauty 
of Damley's figure, the match was driven forward" 
with all expedition; and some of the first weelis 
of their connexion seemed to promise an happy ■ 
union for the rest of their lives. However, it 
was not without some opposition fio in the refor- 
mers that this marriage was completed. It was 
agitated, whether the queen could inarry withotit 
the consent of the people ? Seine' lords rose iip 
in arms to prevent it ; but being pursued by a su- 
perior force, they found themselves obliged to 
abandon their country, and take lefuge in Kng- 
knd. Thus far all was favourable lo Mary ; 
and thus far she kept within the bounds of strict' 
virtue. Her enemies were banished, her rival 
over-ruled, and she herself married to the niau. 
she loved. 

While Mary had beendazzled'by the pleasing 
exterior of her new lover, she bad entirely forgot 
tolooktotbeaccomplishmentsofhismintf. Darn- 
ley was but a weak atid ignorant man ; violent, yet 
variable m his enterprizes ; insoleut, yet credu- 
lous, and easily governed by fiatterere ; devoid of 
all gratitude, because he thought no favours equal 
to his merit ; and being addicted to tow pleasures, 
be was equally incapabl« of ail true sentiments of 
love and tenderuess. Mary, in the first etfusions 
C 8 of. 
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of her fondness, had taken a pleasure in exalliitg 
biHi bejoiid measure; but liiiving leisure .after- 
wards to remark his weakness and his vices, she 
began to convert her admiration into disgust; 
^d Darnley enraged at her increasing colcliiess, 
pointed his vengeance against every person he 
esteemed, the cause of tlie change in her senti- 
raents and behaviour. 

There wis then in the court one David Rizzio, 
the son of a musician at 1'urin, himself a ninsi- . 
cian, who finding itdi£BcuU to subsist by his art 
in his own country, ha^l foUoued ih^ ambassador 
from that court into Scotland. As he iinderstooti 
music to perfection, and sung a good bass, h^ n^as 
introduced into the queen's concert, who waa so 
taken with him, that she desired the ambassador, 
upon his departure, to leaie Rizzio bihind. The 
I procured him greater 
ne was !)y no means 
I the queen seemed lo 
n him, and ever kepi 
r secretary for French 
e after fallen under her 
Riz7io to that office, 
i, and aspiring beyond 
to entertain hopes of 
lortant oflicc of chan- 
e was consulted on alt 
I be obtained but by his 
intercession, and all suitors were first obliged to 
pain Rizzio to their interests, by presents, or by 
,' flattery. It was easy to prevail upon a man of 
Damley'B jealous uxorious temper, that Rizzio 
was I he person who had estranged the queen's af- 
fections from bini ; and » surnnse once conceived 
became to him a certidnty. He soon- therefore 
consulted with some lords of his party, stun^ as 
he was witlienvy, rage, and resentment; and they 
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not on1j> fbnned.thecoofia^raUonjntiU mind, but 
ofTereilthen-assistanccstodispatchliizzio. George 
I>ougias,naturaIbrothertotEecouiite!is of Lenox, 
thelurds lluthveiiand Lin ^sey, settled (hecircum* 
stances of this poor creature's assasiunatioQamopg. 
them ; aiitt determined that, as a punishment for 
the queen's inOiscretiuu, the murder kIioiiUI be 
committed in her presence. . Mary was at this 
timt in the sixth month of ber pregnancy, and was- 
then«uppin£ in private, at tsl^e with the countess 
of Argyle, her natural sister, some other Kervants 
and her favourite Rizzio. Lord IJarnley led tlte 
way into Ihe apartment by a private stair-case, and 
stood for some timeleahing at the liack of Mary's, 
chair. His fierce looks and unexpected iutrusioit 
greatly alarmed the queen, who, iievefthe|eG8 
kept sit^ce not dariag to call out.. A, Jittle, aftei> 
lord Euthveu, George Douglas, and the other 
ronspirMors, rushed in, all armed, and shewed in 
their looks the bviitality of their inteitti(Nis. The. 
queen could no longer restrain her tenors, but, 
demanded the reason of ^is bold intrusion- lluth- 
ven made her i)o auswerj but ordered Kizzio to 
quit a place of which he was unworthy., Uiziiio. 
now saw that he was the object of their vengeance^, 
and trembling with apprehension took hold of the , 
queen's ruhcstoput himself under her protection,, 
' who, on her part, strove to interpose between tlie : 
assassins and llim. Douglas, in the mean time,, 
had reached the unfortunate Kizziojand snatch- 
ed a dagger from the king's side, while the queen . 
filled the room with her cries,, plunged it in her., 
presence \nto Rizzio's bosom, who screaming,, 
with fear and-agony, was torn from Mary by the . 
other conspirators, and draped into the anti- 
cfianiUer, where he was dispatched with fifty-sis , 
wounds. The unhappy princess continued heria- , 
nientationsi but being informed, of his' fate, at 
, once 
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once di'ied HtfritfeaVs',- andsard s&b wbuld weep no 
more, for she woiild now think of revenge. The' 
insuit indeed upon her person and honour, and the 
danger to which her life was exposed on account of 
her pregnancy, Where injuries so atrocious and so 
comphcated, that the; scarce left room for pardon. 

Tnts act of violence was only to be punished by 
temporizing ; she pretended to forgive so great a 
crime; and exerted the' force of Tier natural al-- 
Inrements so powerfully, that her husband submit- 
ted implicitly (o her will. He soon gave up his 
accomplices fo her resentment, and retired with 
iier to Dunbar, while she having collected an 
army, which the conspirators had no power to re- 
list, advanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them to 
fly into England, where they lived in great pover- 
ty and distress. They made application,- how- 
ever, to the Karl of Bothwell, a new favourite of 
Mary's; and that nobleman, desirous to strength- 
en his party by the accession of their interest, was 
able to pacify her resentpient, and he soon after 
procured them liberty to return home. 

TTie vengeance of the queen was implacable to 
herhushancT alone; his person was before disagree- 
^le to her ; and having persuailed him to give up 
his accomplices, she treate J him with merited dis- 
dain and indignation. But it were well for her 
character and nappiness had she rested only in de- 
spising; she secretly resolved on aseverer revenge. 
Tlie earl Bothwell, who was now become her fa- 
Tourhe, was of a considerable family in Scotland ; 
and ihOughnotdistinguished by any talents, civil 
or fnifitarv, yet he made some noise in the dissen- 
; siouS of tne state, and was an opposer of the re- 
formation. Hewasa'man of profligate manners, 
had involved his fortune in great debts, and had 
reduced himself to beggary by his profusion. This 
nobleman^ notwithstanding, had ingratiated him- 
s«tf 
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self so far with the queen, that all her measures 
were enlirelv tlirected by his advice and authority 
Reports, were even spread of more peititular inti- 
macies;, and these gave such uneasiness to Barn- 
ley, that he left the court, an<l ri-tiretl to Glasgow, 
to be no longer a spectator of her excesses. But 
(his was not what the queen ain:)ed at ; she tvas 
determined upon more amplenunishmeut. Short- 
ly after, all those who ivished well to her charac- 
ter, or repose to their country, were extremely 
pleased, and somewhat surprized, to hcartliat her 
tenderness for her husband vitas revived, and that 
she had taken a )Ourney to visit him, during his 
sickness there, fiarnley was so fiir allured by iier 
behariouron this occasion, that he resoh ed to part . 
with her no more; he pnt himself undfer ber pro-' 
taction, and soon after attended her to Edinbui^fa, 
which it was thought would he a place more fa- 
vourable to his declining hc»lth. She lived in the 
palace of Holy rood-house ; but as the situation of 
that place was low; and the codcourse of persons 
about the court necesssarity attended with noise, 
which might disturb him in his present infirm 
state, she fitted up an apartment for him in asoli- 
.tary house at some distance, ciiHed the Kirk of 
Fieid- Mary there gave '.,\m murks of kindness 
and attachment; shecn!n\.rsedcoidiaIly wilhhim, 
and she lay some nights in a lOom under him. It 
was on the ninth of Febiuuiy that she told him 
she would pass that night in the (Milace, because the' 
marriageof oneof her seriimtsivas tobe there ce- 
lebrated in her presence. But dreadfiil consequen- 
ces ensued. About two o'clock in the morning 
the whole city was much ahnuied at hearing a great, , 
noise ; the house in which Darniey lay was blown 
np with gun-powder. His dead "vjdy was found 
at some disiajice in a neighbouring field but L^ith- 
out any markg of violence or contusion. No 
doubt could be entertained but that Damlcy was 
murdeted : 
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murdered ; and the general suspicion fell iijion, 
Botlm-eil as the perpetrator. 

All orJera of ihe state, and tlie whole body of 
the people, began to demand justice on the sup- 

f)osed murderer ; the quaen herself was uot entire- 
y exempt from the general suspicion; and papers 
were privately stuck up every where, accusinjr her 
of bemg an accomplice. Mary, more solicitous 
to punish others tlian defend herself, offered re- 
wards for the discovery of those who had spread 
such reports; but no rewards were ortered for the 
iliscovery of the murderers. One indiscretion letl 
on to another; Bothwell, though accused of be- 
ing stained with her husband's Mood, thongh uni- 
versally odious to the people, had the confidene, 
while Mary was on her way to sterling, on a visit 
:o seize her at the head of a boby of 
d horse, and to cairy her to Dunbar, 
cad her ta yield to his purposes. It 
jght by the people that the measure 
was complete ; and that he who was 
fill the queen's husband and to have 
>cc to her person, could expect no' 
njercy; but they were astonished upon tindiiig, 
iustead of disgrace, that Borhwell was taken into 
more than former favour; and to crown all, that 
- he was married to the.queen, having divorced his 
own, wife to procure this union. 

This was a fatal alliance to Mary ; and the peo-- 
ple were now wound up by the complication of her 
guilt, to pay very little deference to her authority., 
1 he protestant teachers, who had great power, 
had long borne great anifnosity towards h^rj 
the opinion of her guilt was by that m&ans more 
^ widely diffused, and made the deeper impression. 
The principal nobihty met at Sterling, and an as- 
sociation waslsoon formed for protecting the yomig 
prince, and punishing the king's murderers. Loi^ 
Hume 
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Hume was the first inarms; aiidleadingabodyof 
eii^ithundreci horse, siiddeiily em ircmtxTt lie qiiren 
and 3utliwell in the castle of Borihwick. 'I'liey 
found means. however,to inate theirescape; and, 
Buihweil, at tlie bead. of afewforres, n>eeiiii(j 
theassociators witLiin about six, niilesofEdiiibiir^lif 
was obliged to capitulate, while Mary was con- 
ducted by the prevailing party into ICdinbnrgb, 
aaiidsKhe insults and reproaches of the populace. 
From thence she was sent a prisoner to the castlu 
of Lodileviii, situatedin a lake of that name, 
where she suffered all the severities of an uiikiitJ 
keeper and an upbraiding conscience, with a feel- 
ing heart. Boihweil, however, was more fortu- 
nate ; ho fled during the conference, unntteiidud, 
to Dunbar, where fitting out a few small .<ihips, he 
siiSsisted among thb Orkneys for some time by pi- 
racy. Being pursued (hither, and his domestics 
taketi, who made %full discovery of his crimes,, 
he escaped himself in an open boat to Denmark, 
ivhere he was thrown into prison, lost his senses, 
and died miserably aboyt ten years afterwards. . 
In this situation, Mary was not entirely without 
protection and friends. Queen Elizabeth, wlio 
now saw her rival entirely humbled, hegan to re- 
lent ; she was seen to reflect ou the precarious state . 
of royal grandeur, and the danger of encouraging 
rebeflious subjects ; she therefore, sent Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton as her ambassadoi- to Scotland, 
to interpose in her behalf; but the associated lords 
thought proper to deny him, after several affected 
delays, all access to Mary's person. However, 
though he could ndt confer with her, he produred 
her the best terms with the rebellious lords that he 
could, which was that she should resijfn the crown 
in favour of her son, who was as yet a minor ; 
that she should appoint the earl of Murray, who 
had from the begiiiing te^itihed an hatred to lord' 
Daruley, 
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. Damley, as regent of the kingdom ; and as he 
was then in P'rance, thatheshouTJaI)point acoii;i- 
cil tift his nrrival. Mary could not think of re- 
signing ai) power without a plentiful effusion of 
tears ; but at last signed what was brought to her, 
even without inspection. ' lnconse<)ilencebf this 
forced resignation, the young prince was proclaim- 
ed king under the titieof James the Sixth. The 
nueen had how no hopes but from the kindness of 
the earl of Murray ; but even hero she was dtsap-- 

■ painted ; the earl, upon his return -instead of coin^ 
Torting her, as she expected, loaded her vtith re- - 
proaches, which almost Ted oced her to despair. 

The calamities of the gr^eat, even though justly 
deserved, seldom fail of creating pity, and procur- 
ing friends. Mary, by her charms and promises, 
had engaged a young gentleman, whose name was 
George Douglas, to assist her in escaping from th6 
place where she was confined ; and iliis he effected, 
by coiiTeying hfer in disguise in a small boat rowed 
by himself ashore. It wa^'hbw that the news of 
her enlargement being spread abroad, all the loy- 
alty of the people seemed to revive once more. As 
Bothwelt was no longer associated in^her cause,' 
many of the nobility, who expected to succeed 
hiiiiinlkvoQr, signexla,bond of associating forher 
defence ; and in a Few days she saw hepself at the ' 
head of six thousand men. 

' The, earl of Murray, who had Ijeen declared re- 
gent. Was not slow in assembling his forces j and 
although his army was inferior to that of the queen 
of Scots, he boidjy took the fiejd r^fainst her. A 
battle was fought at Langside, near Glasgow, which 
was entirely dvcisive in his favour, aim he_spemed 
to merit' \ictory by hU clemency after the action. 
A Tl '^"''3'' "*"^ totally ruined, fled southwards 
J ■ ' from the field of battle with great precipi-. 
tation; and came with a few attendants to 
the 
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the boniew of Eng;)anct, where sfie hoped for 
protection ' from EhKabeth, who h^ upon some 
recent occasions declared in her favour. 

With these hopes she t'inharketl on boarti a fish- 
ing-bqat io Galloway, andlaiided the same day at 
Workiogton inCunAberlaiui, about thirty miles 
distaot fro^ Carlisle, whence she mimed lately dis- 
patched a messenger to I-ondon, craving protec- 
tion, and desiring liberty to visit tlie queen- Eliza- 
beth, being informed of her misfortunes and re- 
treat, (leliberateti for some time upon the proper 
methuds of proceeiling, and resolved at last to act 
in a friendly, yet cautious manner. She immedi- 
ately sent orders to lady Scrope, sister to the duke 
of Norfolk, a lady who lived in that neighbour- 
hood, to attend on tho queen of Scots ; and soon 
aCter dispatched lord Sorope himsdf, and Sir Frat^ 
cb KiiiMws, to pay her all possible respect. Not- 
withstanding these marks of distinction, the queett 
fefused to admit Mary into her presence, until 
she had cleared her character from tiie many foul 
asperfikHH that it was stained with. It mightj 
perhaps, have heeii Elizabeth's duty'to protect; 
and not to esftmilie, her royal fugitive. How^ 
ever, she acted entirely under the direction of b6r 
cooBcil,^ ^i^ho .obsef^ed, (bat if the crimes of the 
Scottisb ptiocess were jeaily so great as they were 
represented, the treating her with friendship would 
bat ^tve them a sanction ; if she was foumi guilt- 
less upon trial, every entetTpriae, which friendship 
•boalo inspire in her defence, would be considerea 
as laudible and glorious. 

Mary was now, though reluctautly, obliged 
to admit her ancient rival as an umpire in tier 
cause; and the accusuion was really undertaken 
by Murray the regent, who expecteato remove So 
powerful irti assistant as Elizabeth,; by the atroci- 
Qtjsness 
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ousifess ,of Alary's oSlences. This mttnardiaaty 
conference, vThich deliberated on tbe conduct of 
a roreigii queen, was managed at York; three 
cotDoiisUuiiei's being appointed by Elizal>etb,iiine 
by the queen of Scots, and five by the r^ent, in 
which he himself was included. - -These confe- 
j-ences were carried on for some tim'eattbeplace 
firsLappointed; bnt after a while, Elizabeth, either 
unwiliing to decide, as she would thus give up the 
power she was now jiossessed of, or perhapB de- 
sirous uf throwing all light possible upon Mary's 
condnct, ordered the commissioners to continue 
their conferences at Hampton -court, where they 
were spun out, by affected delays, WhateTer 
wight hiive heen the cause of )H'Qti;aCting thisc<»- 
ferei)ce in tbe beginning, is not kao^ ; but insny 
,gf the pvoofe of Mary's guilt, whibli were sup- 
pressed at York, made their appearance b^bre toe 
board at Hanipton. Among other probfji, were 
.maiw letters and sonnets, written iti JVIaiy'soWn 
hand to Bothwellii'i which she discovers her k«o*- 
led^e of Uarnley's iiitendeit murder, and her can- 
t rival ice to marry Bothwetl,by prdtendutg a forced 
compliance. 'ITiese papers, lE must ^ ovTned, 
are not free themselv:es.>rom suspicion ofbejtiiga 
forgery ; yet the rea;ions for their aiiChditticity 
seeni to prevail. However this be, tfee proofs w 
ftiary's guilt appearing, stronger, it *as thought 
proper to entragclier advocates to give answers*o 
> them^ buttiiey, contrary to expeciatiom, refusect^ 
^leging, ,th»t as Mary was a sovereign pr^icess, 
jshe could not be subject to any tribunal ; not cbu-* 
sideling tMt theaini of this confidence was Hot 
punl^iment, hut recouciltaiion ; that it wAt not 
to try Mary, in. order to inflii^t penttlties, but U* 
Vqow, >vhether she was worthy of Elia^ath's 
6:ie«fl*liipi aiKLprotectiun. Instead of attempting 
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to justify hercODduct,tbeQae«n of Scots lalKHiT- 
f(j noihiiig su inucb as tu obtain an tnterriew 
with Eh^ubeih; coii^ioiia tbather insinuations, 
arts, and addresses, of ail wliich she was a pcrftH* 
niistruss,ivouidbeKuJHcienttopersnadeherroyBl 
sister atid stand in place of innocence. Bitt.as 
sbe sijli persisted in a resolution to make no de- 
feJice, ibis demand was finally refused lier. 

She still, however, persisted in demandiiig Eli- 
zabeth'ii protection^ she desiredthat either she 
should be assisted in her endeavours to recover her 
authority, or that liberty should be given her tor 
retiring iiito France, there to itiake trial of the 
friendship of other prince*. But Ehaabeth,8en^ 
sibieof tlie danger which attended eftber of these 
proposals, was secretly resolved tq detain her MiH 
til captivity, and she was accordingly sent toTnt- 
bury-castle, in the county of Stafh^d, ^bemah* 
was put under the custody of. the evA of Siirews- 
bury; there she gave her rfiyal nuisoner hopea of 
one dav coming into favonr, anu that unless her 
own o1>stinacy prevented, an > acc99iHu3(bticxl 
might at last take place. > 

BUt thid unhappy wooian,w*Bfated'to nothing 
but misfortunes ; aiid those hopte^ of aoco^modat 
tion wiiich she bad been givenito etjiccti liere stilt 
jjijt off by some sinister acpitkftit. • I'hefactior^ 
of her own subject? ip, Scotland leiKl^net a littlt 
to alarm thp^iealousyrof ElijabeijbiiBnftt increase 
llie rigours of Mary's confinedieiK. -The r^ent 
of Scotland, who had beeti loDg< her inveterate 
enemy, happening tp.be assassinated, i« lowenge 
of a private ihjury, by a gefltlen^an of ,ttre tiame 
of HainiltM), upon his d«ath the kingdom re- 
lapsed intu f^ formfcr artarchfy. .MaryFs ))arty 
once more a^embled themselves togetlier.and. be- 
came raat^terspfEdinbu^. .Theyeven veutured 
towards tlie (lurd^rs of Knglafltl, where ihdy coot. 
■''"■■" mjtted 
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micted some disorders, whicJi filled upon the vi- 
gilanceof£IizabethtoSu|>pFe9s. She quickly sent 
an army commanded by the eati of Sussex, who 
entering; Scotland, principally diastisecl alt the 
partizana of the cftptivt^ queen, under a pretence 
thattliey had offended his mistress by harltouring 
Knglish rebels. 

Hut tli^ designs and arts of Elizabeth did not 
reathere; while she kept up the most friendly 
correspondence with Mary, and the most warm 
protestations of sincerity, passed between them, . 
she was'lar from either assisting her cause, or yet 
from reDderiiig it desperate. It was her interest 
t.o keep the faCiionsHn Scotland Still alive, to 
we^en the*poivev of that restless dnd troulile- 
fiosie nation ; for this purpose she weakened the 
party of the queen^ that had now promi:^ed to 
prevtui, by teuious negociations; and in the mean 
time prbcured tIte'earT of Lenox to be appointed 
regent, ill thsTOom of Murray who was slain, 
: iritis' atteuipt, which promised to be favourable 
to Mary, pfovfd- thus unsuccessful, as well as 
another, which was concerted near the place of 
h«r,<»ptiidiy. The dukfe of Norfolk 'was the only 
peerwlu> «njbye«t thb high'^t title of nobility in 
'..' £nglim^ > and' ^he qualities of his mind 
A. I>> iCortesponded tO' his high station. Senf;- 
1568. ttcent.ftffeble, arid generous, he had acr ' 

- r.'iitiirwl the 'affections' of the people; and 
yet from' his modenition, he had never alarmed 
ihejeaJousy of hissbvereign. He ftas at this time 
a widower, and b^ingof aliiitaHe age to' espouse 
"the queen of Seota, her own attractions, as well 
as -his interests; made htm desirous of the match^ 
Buttheobtrfiningfliizaheth'S consent, previous to 
their jiup(ials,'Was'conSidered as a circumstance 
cssentialto his- aims. 'Birt whilcthis nobleman 
luade almost all the nobility of England coi'ifidantg 
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to bis passum, Ite never had tbe^iodence, or the 
courage to opeii^his full hitehtiom to the queeti 
herself. On ibe contrary,' in order to siimn-ess the 
surmises that wei^ currently reported, he spoke 
CDntempttiously of Macv- to F.liBabeth ; afiirmed 
that his estates ib England were of more value 
that the reveitue of the wbole kingdoai ; and de' 
clared, that when he amuaed himself in his own 
teupis-court at Norwich, he was a more msgni- 
ticent prince than a Scottish king. This duplicity 
oiily served to enflaou? the-quef^nV suspicions the 
more; and finding that she gave h^ protesBions 
no p^t degree of credit, lie retired from the 
court iiidiagust. Repenting, howevefj soon after 
of this measure, he was resolved to ranm, with 
aview of regaining tbequeen's good graces; hot 
on the way, he was stopt by a nr.essenger from ■ 
the queen, and soon cp nam itted to the Tower un- 
iler the custody of Sir Henry NevH. 

But the duke^f NorfolW was too much belored 
by his. parcizans in the North, to he confined 
without an pffort made for his release. The earfs 
of Westmorland, and Northumberland had pre- 
pared meastu-ea ior a rebellion ; aind conunimicst- 
eii. their designs to Mary and her ministers ; had 
entered into a conrespondence with-the duke of - 
Alva, goven»oc,of the Low Countries,' and had 
obtained his promise of men and ammunition. 
But the vigilance of Wizabeth's ministers' wk not 
to be eluded; orders were immediately sent for 
their appearance ut court, and now the htsurgent 
lords, perceiving their schemes discovered., were 
obiifgeu to begin their revolt before matters were 
entirely prepared for its opening. They accord- 
ingly publi»he<lauianifesto, in which they alleg- 
ed, ibat no injury was intended against thequeen, 
to whom Xhey vowed uusliflken allegiance; but 
that their sole aim was to re-establish the-religion 
of 
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oF llieir anvmtfm, to k^iiiove all evtt ominsellors 
fr<)m about tlietlue^x's ptwon; airdtorwtore ttio 
duke at'.NQrt'uUi:,rohUliI>erty and thoqiieen's fA- ■ 
voiir. , Tb( ir number anxranted to fowr thousand 
foot) ^k) sixtem. hundred liorse; uml tbey ex- 
pected to ti|i juiiied by all. the catholics in Eng- 
iaiul. Bvt. they soon fuuiHl themselves misenttily 
deceived; the quest's conduct had xcquired'the 
ge.iier!4£oodrWiltiQflhe-peo|>ie,ui)d she how per- 
ceived that hor surest sujuinrt was thj justice of 
her aaio*>8, The duke ot Norfolk hhnself, for 
whose suke tlieyjtad revolted, used every inetbotl 
that (lis circuiu«taiices would pcrp:iit, to assist^'^iid 
support th&qveeii J the insurgents were obliged tx) 
retim be£W'» her t'orceu to Hexliani-; and hearing 
that reinforcements were on their march to join 
■ tberoyalarmy, they found no other expedient but 
to dispei^e. themselves without a l>iow. Northutn- 
herland fled into. Scotland, and was confined by 
ihe regent to the caslI&ofLochlevtn; Westmor- 
land,., aftec attempting to excite, to Scotch the re- 
volt,, (vas,flbliged to escape into Vlanders, where 
Ite.fbund.iM'otection. This rebellion was follow- 
ed h}' .aootber, led on by lord Da<!res"jt biitwith 
as litt^sucgass. Some severities wereuaod against 
these. .reyoliers, anil it. is said^ that no less than 
eifjht sutfered by the hamis of the executioner on 
tbU Occasion. The ipeen vvas so well pleased 
. with the duke of Norfolk's iiehaviovr, 
A. D. that she now released him from the 
1563. Tower; allowed him to return home, 
onlv exacting a promise'from him, not 
to proceed any further in his pretensions to the 
queen of Scots. 

But tJie queen's confidence was fatal to this 

brave, hut undesigning notJemaji. He iiad not 

been reltased above a year, when new projects . 

were set on fpat By tiie enemies of the queen and 

the 
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the refo^ed i-eligidff, secfetty rontented by Re- 
dolpbi, iui irtatrimieat ot the court of Home, aiid 
the lusbop of Kosf^ Mary's minister in Kngtand. 
U-w^s concerted by them, tfau Norfolk should 
renew his designs upon M&ry, to which it is pro- 
bable he was prompted by [xissinn; and this bo- 
bleman. enterto^'iiito their schemes, he, from be- ' 
'ing^t fir^t <Mly ambirioDSj'now became' criming: 
It wtks. mutual lyi^ai^Teed, therefore, that the duke 
shonM'Cnier. into- bll ^Mary's interests; while on 
the otherbmd, tiie duke of Atva promiseil to 
transporta bodiy'' af six thousand foot, and'fonr 
thousand liorse, to join Norfolk as ^oon as he 
shoulfi be ready to begin This scheme was so 
secretly laid, that it had hitherto entirely escaped 
the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of secretary 
Cecil, who now bore the title of lord Burleieh. 
It was found out merely by accident; for the duke 
having sent a sum of money to lord Herreis, one 
of MaryV paitizans in Scotland, omitted trusting 
the servant with the contents of his mess^e; and 
he finding, by the weight of the bag, that it con- 
tained a larger sum than the duke mentioned to 
him, began to suspect some plot, and bronght 
the money, with the duke's letter to the secretary 
of state. It was by the artitices uf that great states- 
man, that the duke's servants were brought to 
make a full confession of their master's guilt; and- 
the bishop of Ross soon after, finding the whole 
discovered, did not scruple to conlirin their testi- 
mony. The, duke was iniitantly committed to the 
Tower, and ordered to prepare for his tiial. A 
jury of twenty -five peers unanimously passed sen- 
tence upon him ; and the queen, four months af- 
ter, reluctantly signed the warrant for his execu- 
tion. Hediedwiili gieatcalmnessandconstancy: 
and though he cleiired himself of any disloyal in- 
tentions ^^^inst the queen's authority, he acknow- 
ledged 
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]edg«d the justice 1^ the s^tence l^*wWch he' 
surferetl. A few months after,, the dubeofNor- 
thumherlatiil being tlehvered i^ by the r^eiit, 
underwent a siiuiltif' trial, aud was brought to. the- 
sCfilFoid for hi!i rebellion. AH these ineftectoat- 
8trug};les in favour of the unfortunate oueen of 
Scots, seemed only to rivet the chains ofhercon- 
finemenfi and she now fountl reiiofonly in Che 
I'esources of her own mind, wj^h distreBs hid 
contributed to soften, regne, and improve, ■ From 
henceforth she continued for several ij^ra a pre- 
carious dependent on Elizabeth's smpicioitst and 
only waited for some new effort of her adherents ' 
to receive that fate, which political, aod not mep-' 
dful motives; seemed to prolong. ■■•■ 
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CHAP. xxvn. 

ELIZABETH (ConUnued.) 

ITAVING thus faf attended %e queen of Scot- 

■■ land, whose conduit and tnufonunei make 
such a' (listii]guished figure in this reign, we now 
return to some transactions, prior in puint of time, 
but of less uonsideration. 

In the begiiitiiiig of this reign, the Hugonots^ 
or reformed party in France, were oblig- . *> 
ed to call in the protection of the Eiie- 1.^' 
lisb ; and in order to . secure their confi- 
dence, as they were possessed of the greatest part 
of Normandy, they offered to put Havre into the 
queen's hands, a proffer whicli she immediately 
accepted. She wisely considered, that as that 
part commanded the mouth of the river Seiue> 
it W3S of much more importance than Calais; 
and she could thus have the French still in her 
piMver. Accordingly three thousand English 
took possession of Havre and Dieppe, under the 
command of Sir Edward Poinings, but ihe latta: 
place was found so little capable of being defend- 
ed, that it was immediately abandoned. But 
Havre itself was obliged to capitulate shortly after. 
Although the garrison was reinforced^ and was 
found to amount to six thousand men ; and every. 
means was employed for putting the town in a 
posture of defence against the great army thiA 
was preparing to besiege it, yet it felt a severer 
enemy within .the walls; for the plague had got 
into the town, and committed such havoc among 
the soldiers, that an hundred were commonly seen 
to die of it in one day. The garrison, beint thus 
dispirited, and dimiiusbed to fmeea huiidretfnien, 
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finding the French army indefatigable in their 
approaches, were obligH to capitulate; and 
thus the Fnglish lost all hopes of ever making an- 
other estabflsliment in the kingdom of France. 
This misfortune was productive of one still more 
dreadful to the nation, for the English arpiy car- 
ried back the plague with them to London, which 
niaile such ravages, that twenty ihousatid persons 
died there in one year.. 

This, if we except the troubles raised 
A- D. upon the account of Mary, seems to 
1563. have been the first disaster that, for 
; thirteen years, any way coi^tribut- 
I the peace of this reign. Elizabeth, 
t, active, and resolute, airended to 
alarms and impressed them before 
ipable of producing their effect. Her 
)t her independent, and her dixsinm- 
e could disseniblf) made her beloved. 
I of the royal prerogative was sucfi, 

. mands were obeyed as statutes j and 

she took'care that litr parliaments should never 
lentnre to circumscribe her power.— —In her 
schemes of government she was assisted by lord 
Burleigh, aud Sir Anthony Bacon, two of the 
most able ministers that ever directed the affairs 
of England ; hot while she committed to them all 
the drudgery of duty, her favourite Robert Hud- 
ley, earl of Leicester, engrossed all her favour, 
and secured all the avenues to preferment. All 
requests were made through him", and tiothing 

B'veh away without his constrt and approbation., 
is merits, however, were by tiO means adequate 
to his successes ; be was weak. Vain, alid boastful ; 
hut these' qualities did no iiijury to the staie, as 
his two co-adjutors were' liiltiiig, lihile bi; main- 
tained all the splendour of office, to secure to- 
'themselves the more solid erooiuments. 

During 
J 
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Duriog this peaceable And uniforaig^overnment, 
England furnishes but few materials foi history. 
W nlie France was toin with itRenial convulsions; 
while above two tbousaixj ofthe Uugonots were 
niHssacred in one nigbtj it) cold blood, on the feait 
of St. Bartlioloaiew at Paris ; while the inhabi- 
tants of tlie I^w Couii^ries bad shaken p^ the 
Sf^aiiish jiike, and wore ihravely vindicating their 
rii;hts and their religion ; while all the rest of 
Europe was teeming with plots, seditions, ' and 
cruelty ; the English under their wise queen, 
were enjoying all the benefits of peace, extend- 
ing commerce, improving manufactures; atKl 
setting an example of arts and learning to- alt the 
restof the world. Except the small part, there- 
fore, which Elizabeth took in foreign transactions, 
tbere scarce passed any occurrence wiijcb requires 
a particular detail. 

There had for some time arisen dtsgnsts be- 
tween the court of England and that of Spain. 
Elizabeth having rejected the suit of Philip, 
luigbt probably have ^ven rise to these disgusts; 
and after tliat, Mary's claiming the protection of 
that monarch, tended still more to widen the 
breach. This began^ as usual on each side, with 
petty hostilities ; the Spaniards, on their |»art, had ■ 
sent into Ireland abody of seven hundred of theif 
nation, and Italians, who built a fort there ; but 
were soon after cut off to a man, by tlie Duke of 
Ormond. On the other hand, the English, under 
the conduct of Sir Francis Drake, assaulted the 
Spaniards in the place whese they deemed them- 
selves most secure, in (he New World. This 
was the first Englishman that sailed round the 
globe ; and the queen was so welt pleased with his 
valour and success, that she accepted a banquet 
from him at Deptford, on board the ship wbidi 
bad atchieved so memorable a voyage, 
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in this manner, while hostilities were daily 
multiplying between -Spain and England, and 
while the power of Spain, as well as the mo- 
narch's inclinations, were very fomiidable to the 
queen, she began to look out for an alliance that 
liiigbt suppoit her gainst such a dangerous ad- 
versary. The duke of Anjou had Ions; made pre- 
tensions to Elizabeth; and though she was near 
twenty-five years older thrin he, he tookthe.reso- 
lution to prefer his suit in person, and paid her a 
yisit in secret at Greenwich. It appears, that tho* 
his figtire was not advantageous, his address was 
|>IeBsing. The queen ordei'ed her ministei's to fix 
the t^'ms of the contract'; a d^^ was appointed 
for the solemnization of their nuptials, and every 
thing seemed to- speak ai) approaching union. 
But EUzabeth could nut be induced,- as that event 
appeared to approacli, to change her condition ; 
sb4 appeared doubtful, irresolute, and melancho- 
ly ; she was obser\'ed to pass several nights with- 
outany sleep, till at last her settled habits of pru- 
dence prevailed over her ambition, and the duke 
of Anjou was dismissed. 

The queen thus depriving herself of a foreign 
oily, looked for approbation and assistance from 
lier own subjects at aome. Yet even here she was 
fM)t without nuniberless enemies, who either bated 
her for rel^on, orenvicd her for success. There 
wereseveral conspiracies formed against her life, 
rhany of which were imputed to the intrigues of 
the qutien of Scots, at least it is certaui that 
her name *ras used in all. Henry Percy, ear! of 
Nortliumherland, brother to him beheaded some 
years before, and Philip Howard earl uf Arun- 
del, sou to the unfiH-tunate duke of Norfolk, fell 
under suspicion ; and the latter was by order of 
council, confined. to his own house. Francis 
Throymotton, a private gentlemau, was com- 
. mitted 
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Riitted to custody, on account of a letter whicb 
he had written to the queen of Scots ; and shortly 
after confessing his ^niit, he was condemned and 
■executed. Soon after WitUam Parry, a catholic 
gentleman, who had on a former occasion received 
the queen's pardon, was found engaged in a des* 
perate conspiracy to assassinate his sovereign and 
benefactor. He had consulted upon tbejustice and 
expediency of this vile measure both with the 
poj^e's nuncio and legate, who exhorted him to 
persevere ill his resolution, andextremely applaud-' 
ed his design. He, therefore, associated himself 
with one Nevil, who entered zealously into the de- 
sign ; and it was determined to shoot the queen, 
while stie was taking the air on horseback. Bat 
while they were watching an opportunity for the 
^ecutiou of their purpose, the earl of VVestmor- 
laod happened to die in exile ; and us Nevil waa 
next heir to the family, he began to entertain 
hopeSf that by doing some ac9eptable service to 
the queen,,he might recover the estate and huiiours 

■ which had been forfeited by the rebellion of the. 
last earl. He betrayed the whole coospiracv to- 
the niiiiistern ^and Parry being thrown into pj-isoi). 
confessed the guilt hothto them, and to the jury 
who tried him. He was shortly after Qpnd^mnea 
and executed. 

These attempts, which were entirely ^t on foot 
by the catholic party^ served to encreasq the seve- 
rity of the laws against them. Popish priests were 
banished the kingdom; thos^ who harboured: 
or relieved them were declared guilty of felony; 
and many were executed in consequence of this 
severe edict. Nor was the queen of Scots- her- 

' self without some share of the puciishmeiit. She 
was temoved from under the care of the earl 
of ShJeftsbur^, whp h?id always been indnlgent 
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to his prisoner, jjarticularly with regard to air and 
'exercise; and sliewas committed to the custody' of 
Sir Amius Pautett and Sir Urae Drur)-, men of 
honour, but inflexible and rigid in their care and 
attention. 

-- These conspiraciesserved to prepare the way fot 
Mary'sruin, wliosej^reatestmistbrtunesproceedetl 
rather from the violence of her friends, than the 
malignity of her enemies. ■ Elizabeth's miiiistera 
bail long been waiting for some signal instiince of 
the captive queen's enmity, which they could ea- 
sily conven into treason ; aitd this was not long 
. jj warning. About this time one John Bai- 
liae' '^''''{.^ popish priest, who had been ilred in 
■ the Knglish seminary at Rht-iiiTS, rcsolvett 
to compass the death of a queen, whom h*^ con- 
sidered aitli« enemy of his religion; and with that 
gloomy resolution came over itito Etiglimd in the - 
diiguu^ of a noidier, wkh the Bssiimed name of 
eaptaiti foriescue. He bent his eii^envours to 
brmg alioiit at once the project of an assassination 
an insurrection, and an invasion. The ftrst per- 
son headdfessed himself to Was Anthony Babing- 
ton, of Dethick, in the county of Derby, ay bung 
gentleman of good family, and possessed o( a very 
'pl«ntifiil fortune. This person had been long 
remarkabie for his zeal in the catholic cause, ana 
in particular for his attachment to the captive 
queen. He therefore came readily into the plot, 
and piwured the concurrence and assistance of 
some other associates in this dangerous undertak- 
ing. Barnwell, a gentleman of a noble family in 
Ireland; Chomock, a gentleman of Lancashire, 
Abinedon, whose father had been cofferer to the 
liousho!d,and, chief of all, John Savage, a man 
of desperate fortunes, who had served in the Low 
Countries, and came bito England under a vow ■ 
to 
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to destroy tlie queen, j He iiiidecd.iJuI not seem to 
desire any associate iu the boti^ eiitei'prize, and re- 
fused for some time to permit any to share wiih 
hiin in what heesteemeil his greatest glory. He 
challenged tb^ whole to himself; atid it was with, 
someditiiculty that he was induced to depart from . 
bis preposterous ambition. The next step was 
to apprize Mary of the conspiracy formed in her 
favour; and tlii:> they effected by conveying their 
letters to her by means of a brewer that snpphed 
the family with ale, through a chink in the wall 
of her apartment. In these, Bubington itiformed 
her of a design laid for a foreigp invasion, the 

[)lan of an insurrection at home, the scheme for 
ler delivery, and the conspiracy for assassinating 
the usurper by six noble gentlemen, as he termed 
diem, all of them his private friends,f who, from 
the zeaJ, which they bore the catholic cause and 
her.M^esty's service, would undertake the troei- 
cal executiotv. To these Mary replied, that she 
approt'ed highly of t(ie design; tliatthe gentle- 
men might expect all the rewards which it should 
be ever in her power' to confer ; find that the death 
of Eli?gbeth wis a necessary circumstance, previ- 
ous to any further attempts either for her delivery, 
or the intended insurrection- 

gueh was the s;:h?me laid by the conspirators ;. 
and nothing seemed so certain as its secrecy and 
its sucijpesii, Butthey were allmiserably deceived ; 
the active ai)d sagacious ministers ot Elizabeth 
were privy, to it in every stage of its growth, and 
only retarded their discovery till the meditatedguilt 
was ripe for punishment and convlciioii. Ballard was 
actually attended by one Maiide, a catholic priest, 
wjio was a spy iii pay with Walsiiicham, secretary 
of state. -One Polly, another of his sjjies, had 
found means to insinuate himself among the con- 
spirators, and to give aji exact account of their. 
proceedings. 
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proceedings. Suon after (me Giffard a priest came 
over, and discovering the whole conspiracy to tbe 
. bottom, made a tender of his service to Walsitig- 
ham. It was he who procured tfae4etters to be 
c'onveyed through the wall to the queen, and re- 
ceived her uMsweri buthe hxd always taken carft 
tb shew thewi to the s^retary of state, who had 
them deciphei'ed, and took copies of them all. 

The plot being thus ripe for execution, and the 
evidence' against the conspirators incontestable, 
Walsingham resolved to suspend their punishment 
no longer. A warrant wasaccordingly issued out 
for the apprehending of £allard ; and this giving 
the atai'in to Bahington, and the~rest of the con- 
spirators, they covered themselves with variou* 
di«guis(.-j, and endeavoured to keep themselves 
Concealed.' But they were soon discovered, thrown 
into prison, and brought to trial. In th^ir exa- 
mination they contradicted euch other, and the 
ler.ders were obliged to make a full confession of 
the truth. I'ourteen were condemned and exe- 
cuted, seven of whom died acknuwledging tbeir 
criuje. 

The execution of these wretched men only pre- 
pared the way for one of still greater importance, 
ve queen was to submit to the un- 
F those who had no right, but that 
ideinn lier. Though all Kngland 
with the detection of Babington's 
ry avenue to the unfortunate Mary 
uarded, that She remaiiicd in utter 
e whole matter. But her asionbh- 
to her anguish, When sir Thomas 
izabetb's order, came to inform 
)f hei* unhappy confederates. She 
le mounted on horseback, going 
was not pcrqii^'^ to return to 
her former place of abotle, btit conducted froro 
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one gentleman's house to another, till she was 
fcdged ill Fotheriugay castle, in Northanipton- 
sliirc, wliere the last scene of her miserable tra- 
gedy was to conclude. 

The council of England was divided in opini<),n ■ 
about tlie measures to be taken ag^nst the que^ 
of Scots. Some members proposed, that as her 
health was very inlirm, ber life might be shortened 
by close confinement; therefore to avoid any 
imputation of violence or cruelty, the earl of Lei- 
cester proposed that she should be dispatched by 
poison; but the majority insisted on her being 
put to death by legal process. Accordingly a 
commission was issued to forty peers, with five 
judges, or the major part of thetn, to try and 
pass sentence upon IVIary, daughter ^d heir of 
James the fifth, king of Scotland commonly 
tailed queen of Scots and dowager of France. , 

Thirty-six of thesecemmissionersarrivingat the 
castle of Fotheringay, presented her with ^r „ 
a letter fi-om Elizabeth, commanding her ,,-^" 
to submit to a trial for her late conspiracy. 
Mary perused the let ter with great composure ; and 
as she had long foreseen the danger that hung over 
her, received the intelhgente without emotion or 
astonishment. She said, however, that she won- 
dered the queen of Englan|l should command her 
as a subject ; who was an independent sovereign, , 
and a queen like herself. She would never, siie 
said, stoop to any condescension which would 
lessen ber dignity, or prejudice the claims of het 
posterity. The faws of England, she ol>served» 
were unknown to her; she was destitute of conn-- 
sel; tior could she conceive who were to be h^r 
peers, as she had but one equal in the iingdotn- 
She added, that instead of enjoying the protection 
" of the -laws of England, as she bad hoped to ob- 
tain, she had been confined in prison ever since 
U3 her 
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her arrival in the kingdom ; sb that she derived 
neither benefit nor security from them. When 
the commissioners pressea her to submit to the 
queen's pleasure, otherwise they would proceed 
against her as conturtiacioas, she declared she' 
would rather suffer a thousand deaths, than own 
herself a subject to any prince on earth. That, 

' however, she was ready to vindicate herself in a 

■full and free [jarliamont, as for au^ht she knew, 
this meeting of commissioners was devised against 
her life, on purpose to take it away ^ith a pre- 
text of justice. She e.xhoited them to consult 
their own conscience^, and to remember that the 

' theatre of the world was much more extensive 
than that of the kingdom of England. At length, 
the vice-chamberlam Hatton vanquished her ob- 
jections, by representing that she injured her re- 
putation by avoiding a trial, in which her inno- 
cence might be proved to the satisfaction of all 
mankind. This observatron made stich an im- 
pression upon her, that she agreed to plead, if 
they would admit and allow her protest, of dis- 
allowing all subjection. This however, they 
refused ; but they satisfied her, by entering it up- 
«n record, and thus they proceeded to a trial. 

The principal chaise against her was urged by 
seijeant Gaudy, who accused her with knowing, 
approving, and coosentibg to Babingtoo's con- 
spiracy. This charge was supported by Babing- 

■ ton^ confession, by the copies which were taken 
. of theircorii^espondence, in which her approbation 
of the queen's murder was expressly declai-ed, by 
the evidence of her own two secretaries, Nau^, a 
Frenchman, and Curie, a Scotchman, who swore . 
that she received Babipgton's letters, and that 
they bad answered them by her orders. ' These 
•were still further coniirmeit by the testimony <7f 
£sSard andSavaire, to whoinBabing.ton had shew^ 
■ . these 
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these letters, declarj^ them tohave come from, 
the captivequeen. T^ these charges Mary made 
a sensible and resolute defence ; slie said Babing- ' 
ton's confession was ext(Mted from his fears of the' 
tortnre, which was really the case; she aliegedj 
,that the letters were forgeries: and she desired her 
secretaries to pei^sist in their evidence, if brought 
into her presence. ' She owned, indeed, that she 
had usetmer best endeavours torecover her liber- 
ty, which was only pursuing the dictates of iia-' 
tme ; but as for harbouring a thought against the 
life of the que^u, she treated the idea with horror^ 
During the course of ttie trial, as a letter between 
Mary and Babingtop was reading, mention was 
made In it of the earl of Arundel and his brothers. 
On heafing their names she shed a flood of tears, 
esckiming, Alas ! what hath the noble bouse of 
the HovVards endured for my sake 1 She took oc- 
casion also to observe, that this letter might have 
been a base contrivance of Walstngham's, who 
had frequently practised both against her life anit 
her son's. Walsmgham thus accused rose up, and 
protested that hisheart was free froiu malice ; that 
he hadneverdone any thingunbeconilngan honest 
man in his private capacity, nor aught unworthy of 
the place he occupied in the state. , Mary declared 
herself 'saj^d of his innocence, and begged he 
wouldgive as little credit to the nialicious accusa- 
tions of her cjiemies, as she now ga^e to the re- 
ports which she had heard to his prejudice. 

Whatever might haV^been this queen's offences, ' 
it is- certain that her treatment was very se^'ere.,' 
She desired to be put in possession of such aoiea 
as she had taken preparative to her trial; but 
this was refused her. She demanded a copy of 
her protest; but her request was not complied 
with;, she even required an advocate to plead her 
cause against so many learned lawyers, as hud un- 
dertaken^ 
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dertaken to urce her accusations, but all her de- 
mands were rejected ; and, after an adjournment 
of some days, sentence of death was pronounced 
sg^nst bee in the Star-chamber in Westminster, 
all the cominissioners, except two, being present. 
At the same time a declaration was published by 
the commissi on ei^, implying,, that the sentence 
againstlierdid no wise derogate from the title and 
honour of James, king of Scotland, - son to the 
attainted queen. 

Oct 29 Tliough the condemning a sovereign 
... 'princess at a tribunal towfiich she owed 
• no subjection, was an injuBtice that must 
strike the most inattentive, yet the parliament of 
England, who met four days after, did not fait 
to approve the sentence, and to gO still ferther, 
in presentii^ an address to the' queen, desiring that 
it might speedily be put into execution. But 
Elizabeth still possessed, or pretended to possess, 
an horror for such precipitate severitj'. !^e en- 
' treated them to find some expedient to save her 
from the necessity of taking a step so repugnant 
to her inclination. But at the same time she 
seemed to dread another conspiracy to assassinate 
her within a month, which probably was only an 
artifice of her ministers to increase ner apprehen- 
sions, and consequently her desire of being rid of 
a rival, that had given^her so much disturbance. 
, The parliament, however, reiterate their solici- 
tations, arguments, and entreaties; and c^'en re- 
monstrated, that mercy to the queen of Scots was 
'cruelly to them, her subjects, and her children. 
Xlizabetb affected to continue inflexibte ; but at 
the same time permitted Mary's sentence to be 
made public; and lord Buckburst, and Beale, 
clerk to the council, were sent to the unhappy ~ 
queen toapprizehef of the sentence, andtbepo- . 
pulaf clainour for its speedy executjun. 

Upo.i 
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Ution receiving this dreadful iliforfuation, Ma- 
ry sf^med no way moved ; but insist^ U»t sini:*: 
Iierffeath was demanded by the protestonts, sbe 
died a martyr to the cadiobc religion. Sbe saicl, 
tiiat as the English often embmed Uieir bands in 
the blood of their own sovereigns, it was not to 
be wondered at- that they exercised their cruelty 
towards her. Sbe wroie her last letter to F.Uza- 
beth, not demanding her life, which she now 
seemed' willing to part with, but desiring, that 
after her enemies should be satisfied wiih tier in- 
nocent blood, hef body might be consi^fned lo her 
sicrvants, and conveyed to France, there to repose- 
in 3 eathulic country, with the sacred reliques of 
her mother. 

In the mean time, accountu of this extraordina- 
ry sentence were spi'ead into all parts of Europe ; 
and the king of France was among the foremost 
who attempted to avert the threatened blow. He 
sent over Belie vre as anextraordmary ambasutdur 
with a professed intention of interceding for the 
irfeof Mary. But James of Scotland, hereon, 
was, as in duly obliged, still more pressing in her 
behalf He dispatched one Keith, agentlemanof 
his bed-chamber, with a letter to Elizabeth, con- 
juring her to spare the life of his parent, and 
mixing threats of yengeance, in case of a re&isaL 
Elizabeth, however, treated bis remonstcances 
with theiitmost indignation; and when the Scotck 
ambassador begged that the execution might be 
pat otf fora week, the queen answered with great 
emotion, " No, not for an hour." Thus Eliza- 
beth, when solicited by foreign princes to pardon 
thequeenof Scots, seemed alway»disposed to pro- 
ceed to extremities againstber; but when her m^ 
niaters ui^ed her to strike the blow, her &cnipl«ii 
and her reluotaace seemed to Feturu. 

Whether 
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Wbether #ie quedn wis reEkJly sincere in her 
reluctanct! to execute Miir)', Is a qus^tiot) wliicli, 
tliough usuajly given against her, I tvill not bfiku 
dpoi) me to Jeterraiiie. Certainly there were ga'at 
arts used hy lier courtiers, to determine her to ilie 
side of severity ; its tliey h^ e^efy thing to fear 
from ihejeseiitmeutof Mary,in case she ever suc- 
ceeded to the throiie. Accordingly, the kingdom ■ 
was now tilled with rumours ol^plots, treasoiis, and 
insurrections; and the queen was continually 
kept ill alariii lity fictitious dangers, she, theretuie, 
appeared to be in great terror and perplexity; she 
was observed to sit much alone, and to pmtter to 
herseifiii^lt'senteiices, importing the dilticHilt)^ and 
distress to which she was reduced, hi this situa- 
tion,.she one day called her secretary , Davison, 
whom she ordered to draw out secretly the warrant 
for Mary's execution, informing him, that sht? in- 
tended to keepit by her,iu case any attempt should 
be made for the delivery, of that princess. She 
eigned the warrant, and then tonmuuidei! it to he 
carried to the chancellor to ha,ve tiieseaiatliKedto 
it. Next moriung, however, she sent two gen- 
tlemen successively to 4esire tiiat ba^ison v uuld 
4)ot go to the chancellor, until she.shouldseehim; 
but Davison telling her that the tvanant iiad beeil 
already sealed, she seated displeased at hisjirec^- 
pitatioii. Davison, who probably wished himiielf 
to see the sentence executed, laid the affair before 
tlie council, who unaniuiuiisly resolved, ^ that the 
. warrant should be immediately, put in execution, 
and promised tojustity Davison to thcqiieen. Ac- 
cerdiogly, the iatal instrnment was delivered to 
'Beale,'wbosumcm>ned the noblemen to whom it 
was directed, namely, the eaHs of Shrewsbury, 
Dfa^xy, Kent, and Cumberland; and these logC' 
ther sent out for Fotherin^y castle, accompanied 
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^ytwo executioners, todispatditheirhlooiiy com- 
mission. 

Mary beard of the arrival of her execudoiiors, 
who ordered her to prepare for death hy eij^ht 
o'clock the next morning, Wiihotic any alarm she 
heard the death-warrant read ivith her usital com- 
posure, though she could not help expressing her 
surprize, that the queen of fltigfaiid should con- 
sent to her execution. She even abjured her be- 
ing privy to any conspiracy, against Kli/.aheth, by 
laying her hand upon a New Testament, m hiih 
happened to lie on the table. She desired that her 
confessor mightbe permitted toatten<lli<'i', which, 
however, these zealots refused. j\fter the earls 
hadretired.she eat sparingly at supper, while she 
comforted her attendants, who continued weeping 
utxHamenting their mistress, withachearfulcoui.- 
tenance telling them, they ought not to mourn, 
but rejoice, at the prospects of her spee<fy deli- 
verance from a world of misery. Towat\Js the 
end of supper, she catleil in all her servants, and 
drank to them ; they pledged her in order on their 
kneesj and craved her pardon for any past neglect 
of-duty. Shecraf ed mutual forgiveness; and a 
plentiful effusion oftears attended this last solemn , 
separation. 

After this, she reviewed her wilf, and perused 
theinventory of her effects. These she bequeathfed 
to different individuals, and divided her money 
amongthe domestics, recommending them in let- 
ters to the king of France, and the duke of Guise.' 
Then going to hgd at her usual hour, she passed 
pwt of the night in ur,interrnpted repose ; antl 
rising, spent ihe reminder in prayer, and acts of 
demotion. Towards moniing, she dressed herself 
in a rich habit of silk and velvet, the only one 
which she had reserved for this solemn occasion. 
Thomas Andrews, the under-sheriff of the coun- 
■■ ■ . ^ ^ 'J-» 
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ty, then entering Uie room, he informed her that 
the hour was come, and that he must attend her 
to the place of execution. She replied, that she 
was ready ; and bidding her servants farewell, siie 
proceeded, supportedljy two of her guards, and - 
followed the sherirt, with a serene composed as- 
pect, with a long veil of linen on her head, and 
ni her hand a criicilix of ivorv- In passing through, 
an hall adjoining to her chamber, Sir Andrew. 
Melvill, master of her household, fell upon bis 
kneus, and shedding a flood of tears, lamented his 
misfortune, in being doomed ttj carry the news of 
her unhappy fate to Scotland. " I.ament not," 
said she, " hut rather rojoice. • Mary Stuart will 
" soon he freed from all her cares. Tell my 

'." friends that I dje constant in my religion, and, 
" firm in my ajfectlon and fidelity to Scotland and 
" France. God fnrgive them that have long de- 
" sired my end, and have thirstedformy hlood.as 

." the hart panteth for tlie water-brook. Thou, 
" O God,~wbo art trgth i^elf, and perfectly un- 
" derstaiidest the inmost thoughts of my heart, 
" kuowe»t how gr^tly I have desired .that the 
" realms of Scotland and England might be unit- 
" ed. Commeud me to my son, and assure hioi 
" 1 have done nothing prejudicial to the state, or 
" ihecrowni of Soutland. Admonish him to per- 
'' severe in amity and friendship with ibe queen 
*' of England, and see that thou d6>i him faithful 
" service. . .A"d so, good Melvill, farewell;. once 
" again farewelh, good Melvill, and gi-dtit the as- 
" sistance of thy prayers to thy queen and thy 

, " mistress.'* In this place she was received by the 
four nublemet),' who with great difhculty w;eTe 
prevailed upon to allow Mplvill i^ith her pby^i' 
cian, apotliecary, and two feipaie attendants,, to 
be presefitat her execution. She tjieii passed into 
another tudlf the Dphlemt;u and t]ie Khenifgoii'S 
before. 
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before, and' Melvill bearing up her train; where 
wasasca^old erected and covered wiili biuck. A^ 
soon as she was seated, Beale began to read tbe 
warrant fnr her execufton, Tlien Fletcher, deau 
of PeterbcM-ough, standing wilboiit the rails, re- 
peated a long exhoiiatiqn, which she desired him 
«>- forbear, as she washrmly resolved to die in ttie 
catholic religion. The roofn was crowded with 
spectators, who beheld her with pity and distress, 
while her beauty, thoiifih dimmed by age and af- 
fection, gleamed through her sufTerings, and was 
still remarkable in this £ital niAment. The earl 
of Kent observing, that in her clevotions she made 
frequent use of the crueitix, lie could not forbear 
reproving her, esborttng her to have Christ in her 
lieart, not in her band. Sheteplied with presence 
of mind, that it was difficult to bold such an ob- 
ject in i*er hand, without- feeling her heart touched 
fortfaesufferingsofhim whom it represented. She 
now began, with the aid of her tiyo women, to 
undresE forthe block ; am) the executioner also lent 
bis hand to assist tbem. She smiled, and said that 
she was not accustomed to undress herself before 
8o large a company, nor to be attended by such 
serrants. Her two women bursting into tears, 
and loud exclamations of sorrow, she turned about 
to them, put herfingerapon her lips, as asign of 
imposing silence upon them ; and having given 
tbem hw blessing, desired their prayers in return. 
Tbe two execQtioners kneeling, and asking her 
pardon, she said she l^brgave them, and all the au- 
thors of her death, as freely as she hoped forgive- 
netfl from hCrMttbep, and then once more made a 
solemn proteatatioii of herinnocence. Hereyes 
vreretben covered Aith a linen iiandkerchief; and. 
she laid herself dowft without any fear or trepida- 
tion, then reciting,* psalm, and repeatmga pioiis 
ejaculation, her head^was severed from her body at 
two. 
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two Strokes by tbe executioner. He instantly he\A 
.it up to the spectators, streaming with bloou, and 
agitated with the convulsions of deathj tlie rfean 
iii Peterborough alone exclaimed, " Sp perish all 
queen Elizabeth'* enemies." The earl of Kent 
replied Amen, while the rest of the spectators wept 
and sighed at this affecting spectacle; for flattery, 
and 'zeul alike give place to stronger and better 
emotions. Thus died Maiy, in the forty-fifth 
year of her age, aiid the nineteenth of her captii- 
vity, a princess UQmatched in beauty, and une- 
qualled iti misformnes. In cuntemplatiug the 
contentions of inanKind, we ever find aloioat both 
sides culpable; Mary, whoiviisstained with criaies 
that deserved punishment, was put to death by a 
princess who hud tio JHs(preteii!>biisto intii^tpu- 
liisbmeiit on her equal. 

It is difHcult to be certain of (he true state of 
Elizabeth's mind, upon recaiying the first accounts 
of the ileaUi of Mary. Hiatortans in general are ■ 
willing to ascribe the exti^me sorrow she testified 
on that occasion to fiilsehood and deep disaimu- 
latiun. But where is the necessity of ascribing to 
bad motives, what seems to-proceed frong a more 
? There is nothing more cei-wiOf 
hearing the news, she testified 
'izeaud indigiifttion. Her«ooOc 
d, her, speecbi faltered, and &il- 
2 stood fijted f9C a longtime i'i 
ent When the first burst o& 
; she still pecsii^ted in het resent- 
it ministers, noije of whom dared. 
. Shecorapi.iBSdiDavison to pri-- 
I him to be triedin th*^ Star-chain- 
idemeanor. ,.W^ was condemned^ 
t d^inng the queen's pleasure, and' 
r ten tlipq^and pounds ; in conse- 
h h« remaiued a. long time in cus- 
tody. 
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totly, and the fliie, thougtit rediiced him townntf 
and beggary, was rigorously levied upon him. It 
is tikely therefore tliat fclizal)cth Aai sincere 
enough in her anger for the fate of Mary, as it 
was an event likely to braiKfJier rei^^n with the 
chvacter of cruelty ; Hint though she iiiighl have 
desireJ lier rival's death, yet she must certainly be 
■ shocked at tlie manner of it. 

But the uneasiness the qiieen feh from this dis- 
agreeable forwardness of her mniisirv, via* soon 
lost in" one much greater. Pbili|>, who had lung 
meditated the destruction of Engt^id, and whose 
extensive power gave him grounda to hope for suc- 
cess, tiow began to put hU projects into executi- 
on. The point on which he rested his giory, and 
tlie perpetual object of his schemes, was to sup- 
nart the catholic religion, and exterminate the re- 
iiwiuHtioii. Thfe revolt of h^s subject* in the Ne- 
therlands still moreen flamed his resentment against 
the English, as they had encouraged the inaurrec- 
tion, and assisted the revolters. He had there^- 
fure, for some time been making preparations to 
attack England by a powerful invasion ; and now 
every part of his vast empire resounded with the 
noise of armaments, and every art was used to levy 
supplies for that great design. The marquis of 
Santa Croce, a sea officer ofgreat refmtation and 
experience, was destined to command the fleet, 
which consisted of a hundred and thirty vessels, 
of a greater size than any (hat had been hitherto 
seen m Europe. The dijke of Parma was to con- 
duct the land forces, twiihty thousand of Vhom, 
were on board the fleet, an3 thirty-four thousand 
more were assembled-in the Netherlands, ready to 
be transported into England. Tiie most renown- 
ed nobility and pnncea of Italy and Spain, were 
aniHitiom of shaving in. the honour of this, great 
eutevprize. Don Amadscus of Savoy, Don John 
/ - of 
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ef Medicis, Goneaga, duke of Sabtonetta, and 
others, hastened to join this great equipment ; no 
doubt was entertained of its success, and it was 
ostentatiously styled the Invincible Armada. It 
Carried on board, besides the land forces, eight 
tliousand four hundred mariners, two thousand 
gal ley -si ayes, and two thousand six hundred and 
thirty great pieces of brass ordinance. It was vic- 
tualed for six ihonths, and was attended with , 
twemylesserships, called Caravals, and ten Salves, 
with six oars a piece. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and constema- 
tioi) which all ranks of jieoplefelt in P^^ngland up- 
on news of this terrible Armada being under sail 
to invade them. A fleet of not abovethirty ships 
of war, and those very small, in comparison, was 
all that was to oppose it by sea; and as for resist- 
ing by land, that was supposed to be impossible, 
as the Spanish army was composed of men welt 
di«.'ipu)!ed, a.".d long iJiurea to danger. The " 
queen alone seemed undismayed in this threaten^ 
ing catantity ; she i^ssued all her orders with tr»i- 
- quillity,aniaiated berpeppletoa steady resistance ; 
and the more lo excite the martial spirit of the na- 
tion, she appeared on horseback at the camp at 
Tilbury, exhorting the soldiers to their duty, and' 
promising to share the same dangers, and the same 
fate with them. " I myself," cried she, " will be 
" your general, your judge, and the rewarder of 
~" every oi*e of jiour virtues in the field. Your 
*' alacnty has already Reserved its rewards ; and 
*' on the word of a pripce they shall be duly paid 
" you- Persevere then in your obedience to com.. 
" mand, shew yonr valour in the tieid, and we 
" shall soon have a glorious victory over those 
" entities of my God, my kingdom, and , my , 
*' people." The soldiers with shouts proclaimed 
their 
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their ardour, and only wished to be led on to con- 
quest. 

Nor were berm^parations by sea driven on with 
less alacrity; altoou^ the English fleet was much 
inferior in number and size ot shipping to that of 
the enemy, yet it was much more manageable, 
the dexterity and couja^e of the mariners being 
greatly superior- Lord Hovrard of EQingham, a 
man of great courage and capacity, as lord Admi- 
ral, took on him the command of the navy, DrAe, 
Hawkiiigs, and Fbrbisher, the most renowned sea- 
men in Europe, served under him; while a small 
3iiadron consisting of forty vessels, English and 
aniish commanded by lord Seymour, lay off 
Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Par- 
ma. This was the preparation made by the Eng- 
lish, while all the protestant powers of Europe re- 
garded tlus eaterprize as the critical event which 
was to decide for ever the fate of their religion. 

In the mean time, while the Spanish Armada 
<(vas preparing to sail, the admiral Santa Croce di- 
ed, as hkewise the vice admiral Parliano, iuid the 
command of the expedition was given to the thike 
de Medina Sidonia, a person utterly unexperienc- 
ed in sea affairs ; and this, in some measure, serv- 
ed to frustrate the design. But some other acci- 
dents also contributed to its failure. Upon leav- 
ing the port of Lisbon, the Armada nest day met 
with a vmlent tempest, which sunk some of the 
smallest of their shipping, and obliged the fleet (d 
put back into harbour. . After some time spent in 
refitting, they agam potto sea; where they took 
a fisherman, who gave tfaem intelligence that the 
English fleet, lieariitgof ih^dispersion of the Ar- 
mada in a stonn, was retired back to Plymouth 
harbour, and most of the mariners discharged. 
From this felse intelligence, the .Spanisli admiral, 
instead of going directly to the coasi of Fianders, 
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to taVe in the troops. stationed there, as be had 
been iusinictcJ resolved to sail to Plymouth, and 
destroy tlte sbij^ing laid up in. that Iiarbour, Bill 
ElHiiyhani, the ICnghsh admirirt, was yeiy weil 
prc-jjurud to reteive tbejn; he was just got.out of 
port when lie saw the Si>anish Arniadacomiug full 
Siiil towiirJs him, disposed in the form of an iialf 
uiooit, wild streiching seven miles froai one extre- 
mity toiheothr. Howeverthe Enyi'shadinirai, 
seconded by Drake, Hawktits, and Furbisber, at- 
tacked the Armada at a distance, pouring in their 
broadsitles with adnirable dexiericy. They did 
not choose to engage the enemy more closely, j^ 
cause ih-y were greatly inferior in the number of 
ship.«, gons, and weight of metal; nor could tbey 
pretend to board such lofty ships without manifest 
■disadvantage- However, two Spanish, galleons 
were disabled and taken. As the Armada, ad- 
vanced up tlie Channel, the English still followed 
and infested their rear ; and their fleet continually 
increasing from different ports^they soon found 
themselves in acapacity to attack the Spanish Reef 
more nearly; and accordingly fell upon tbem, 
while they were as yet taking shelter in the port of 
Calais. To increase their confusion, Howard 
took eight 6f his smaller ships, and filling them 
with conhustible materials, sent them, as if they 
had been fire ships, one after the other, into the 
midst of the enemy. The Spaniards, taking 
tbem for what they seemed to be, iipmediately 
took flight in great disorder; while the English! 
profiting by thoir panic, took or destroyed about 
twelve of the enemy. 

This was a fatal blow to Spain; the duke de 
Medijia Sidonia being thus dnven to the coast of 
Zealand, held a council of war, in which it was 
resolved, that as their ammunition began to fall, 
as their ships had received great damage, and the 
/ duke 
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duke of Parmahad refused to venture hisarmv un- 
der ibeir [rtotection, they should return to §,p-4n 
by sailing round the Orkneys, as the winds were 
contrary to his jiasiiage directly hack. Accord iilg- 
ly they proceeded iiorthnVrd, and were followed 
by the Knghsh fleet as far as Flaniborough-head, 
where they weie terribly shattered (jy a storm. Se- 
venteen ofthe ships, hjving five thousand nieii on 
boarct, were afterwards cast away upon the western 
islesj and the coast of Ireland. Of the whole Ar- 
mada three and fifty ships only returned to Spain, 
in a miserable condition ; and the seamen as well 
as soldiers who remained, only served, by their ac- 
counts, to intimidate their countrymen from at- 
tempting to renew so dangerous an expeditio/i. 

These disasters of the Spanish Annada served 
only to excite the spirit and courage of the Kns- 
lish, to attempt invasions in their turn. It would 
beendlesstorelateall the advantages obtained over 
the enemy at sea, where the capture of every ship 
niust have made a separate narrative ; or tlieir 
various descents upon difierent parts of the coast, 
which were attended with effects loo transient for 
the page of history. It is sufficient to observe, that 
the sea-captains of that reign arc still considered as 
the boldest and most entetprizingsetof men that 
Engktnd ever produced ; and among thiit number, 
we reckon our Kaleigh, and Howard, our Drake, 
o»r Cavendish, and Hawkins. The English navy- 
then first begah to take thfi lead ; and Tias since 
continned irresistible in all paits of the ocean 

Of those who made the most signal figure in 
these depred;itions upon Spain, was the young earl 
of Essex, a nobleman of great biTivery, generosity 
and genius ; and fitted, not only for the foremo.st 
rankf in war by his valour, but to conduct the in- 
trigUes of a court by his eloquence and address. 
Bui witU 3II these endowments, both of body and 
muidf 
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niiitd, he ivanted prudence ; being iapetuous, 
haughtj', and tutally incapalile i>f advice or con- 
troul. Tlieporl ofLeicester bad died some time 
before, and now left rootn in the queen's affecti- 
ons for a new fovo'urit*^, which she was not long 
in clioosiiig, since the merit, tlie bravery, and the 
popnlaritj of Esses, were too great not to engage 
herattemion. ElizaljetH, though she rejected an 
hnshatid jet appeared aiv» ays passionately desirous 
of a lover; and flattery had rendered bcr so insen- 
sible to her want of beauty, and tlie depredations 
of age, that she still thought herself as powerful 
by iier personal accomplishments as by her autho- 
rity. The new favourite was young, active, am- 
bitious, w'nUf, and handsome ; in the field, and at 
court, be always appeared with superior lustre. In 
all the masques which were then performed, the 
earl and Elizabeth were generally coupled as part- 
ners; and although she was almost sixty, and he 
not half so old,yet her vanity overlooked the dis- 
parity ; the world told her that she was young, and 
she herself was wilhngto think so. This young 
earl's.interest in the queen's affections, as may na- 
turally be supposed, promoted his interests m the 
state i and he conducted all things at bis discreti- 
on. But young and unexperienced as he was, be 
at length began to fancy that the populu-ity be 
possessed,anatbcflatteries be receivedfwere given 
to his merits and not to bis favour. His jealousy 
also of lord Burleigh, who was his only rival in 
power, made him Mill more untractable; and the 
many successes he had obtained against the Spa- 
niards, increased his confidence. In a debate oe- 
fore the queen betweeen him and Burleigh, about 
the choice of a governor for Ireland, Se was so 
heated in the argument, that lie entirely forgot 
both the rules and duties of civility. He turned 
his back on the queen in a contemptuous manner, 
which 
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which so pMvoked hef f«!«htment, that sbc \h- 
sruitt})' gai% hiai s bos on the ear. instead of 
t¥coHectii>g himself, and making rhesnbcntssiori 
dae to her lex and statiim, he dapped hU banA 
to his sword and swore he would not bear such 
usage even from her fiiiher. This ofl^ce, tho' 
very ereat, was oreriooked by the qneen ; bef 
paniaiity was bo vety preralent, that she reinstat- 
ed him in bis former farour, and her icindness 
seesief) to have acqnii^ new force from that 
short interrat of anger and retentment. The 
death also of his rival, Ifvd'Burieieh, nhidh hap- 
pened shortly afier, swmed toconnriti his power. 

But thougn few men were possessed of Essex's 
talents, botfi for war and peace, ^et he had not 
ut enough taguard against tne intngoes of a court ; 
Iris temper was too candid and open, anil gave his 
eiwiiiiea many advantages over hiin. At that time 
tJie earl of Tyrone beaded the rebeUious natives 
if Ireland; who, not yet ihorougWy brooght in- 
to knbjection to the English, took every opportq- 
fiitf to ma^e incarsions upon the more civlKzed 
inbalnunts^ md dew all they were Me to over' - 
power. ToBdBdDethesewasnemploymenttliat 
^^x tfadttght worthy of his adibttion i not were 
nis eimnies ilitpleascd at thus removing a msn 
from^oart, wh«« he obMnwted aH their private 
aims of preferment. But it e«d«d in his ruin. 

£saex, iipon anteriiw <m his new cooHBapd ia 
Itfeland, empkiyed bismcAd, the earl of ^adi< 
ampron^ who waa tang obnvxious to the cpieen^ 
as general of hll faorae; not Was it tiil after re-- 
peated orders 4nm Elizabeth, Hiat he could be 
preitiied on to displace him. Thia indiaeretiorl 
vas fidlowed by afiother ; uutead of attacking the 
enemy in their grand retreat in Ulster, be led 
bis forces into the proviee of Monster, where be 
.only exhausted his strength, and lost Ms t^portu' 
Vox- ui. E nity 
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Dity Against a neofAe: that subiottted st his«(>- 
ttfoadb, bnt tovk up anus again wlien he retired. 
Umay.euHybcsnpposed, that these tniscBrne^e^ 
were urgett by the enemies of £ssex at home ; 
but they badstiilgreaterreasontoattackhisreiiu- 
tit^ ion, when it vfas known, that instead of hum- 
bling the rebels, he had only treated with them , 
and instead of forcing them to a submission, he 
had concluded a cessation of hostilities. I'his issue 
of an enterprize, from which ranch was expected, 
did not fail to provoke the queen most sensibly i 
Mid hf r anger was ^ill more he^ibtened by the 
peevish and impatient letters, which be daily 
wrote to her and ^he council. But her resent- 
ment ttgnin'st bim was still more justly tet loose, 
when she found, that leaving the place of his ap- 
puiittfiient, and without any permission demanded 
01 obtained, he had rettmied from irdand to 
mate his con)f>Uints to faerself in pefsan. 

At first, indfied, Eli^alieth was pleased at sedn^ 
a./avourite come hack, whom sjie longeil to see ; 
but tbeiiKuqQntary.eMisfactionof hisiuie?ipectecf 
itpp«tiwoftA^>g ^ver, she reftectori on the im- 
prOprie^y-of his «o>iiiel with ^feat severity.; 
awl ordered him U> remain a priaaiier at his ewp 
boiwe. d^.tbia was $.rettiptioa Essax.was ootiUi- 
prepare4:for; hens^dieiwry extnession of hmnilia- 
tio[i..antl a^rrow^ vid^nM once more, the lon^ 
unpnicU^ed arts oil ipn^oalion that.had hroaght 
hi» iftIO fawonr. I'lioiHieen, honevtr, atill cooti- 
(nM.Bgii'flBNiVle.bei'eiiirtvedUigiwitp every pros- 
pei;iiol^ailil}itioo; but -prevMne 16 his retiring in- 
tt)|t)ie,Wiu«Ery,h« ai^tuted (lie^iiee>v,tb<ttbecouU 
n«t«r^^ppy. till hijyigainsaw those eyes, which 
wcr^vst^d lOfthii'e upon him wiihsucblustref that, 
in expcctaii^K of that happy moment, he would, 
like Hiiptber NebucbadneKzar, dwell with (he 
bsairts of tJiue ^eld, and be wet with the dew of 
heaven. 



bo^cit,- tiH nhe agtia prbpitittiisly took pi^ on Ihs 
ati^mi^s. ^ This ruoiKntic message, wfaidi was 
^itifeH).tbebree<liiig ofithe tiaieii, seemed pecu- 
\uuiy: pl«aM4ig to tbe^een ; she tbougtit. bim siii- 
eere from the consotousnesii of her o«-n uncenty ; 
she, therefore, <rep]ieiJ, that after some time, 
wlten count iced of his ^incenty soncEbing ntghe 
be expected ftom her ieiiity. When these synnp- 
tovts of the quecH's retufoing atfectioa w«ra 
kHown, they eqvaiiy renewed the fWn •( his 
real enemies, artd the assidwties of his pretended 
friend^. He did hot, therefore, dechiie u exa- 
mination of his conduce hefere the coHncil, s&> 
care in his mistress's lav«ur, -mkT their tmpoience 
to do faioi a real ift)}wy- In consequence ef this, 
he was only eeoteRced fo> hislatemisooDduct, to 
resign Ms emplwwents, and to continue a {irt- 
simer in his own bouse, till her majesty's Luther 
pleasure should be known. 

He new, therefore, had, in soi|te mo*^ 
sure, trimnphed over bit enMoies ; andkthe A. D. 
HiscretionofafewmoDtbs uught4utvere- KOO. 
instated him in all^ ^is farmer employ- . 
Bientsi bHttheiinpetii<HiBity«fhis character would 
DOt'SHJ^ bim to wait i«r a slowTedress «i. what 
te considered as wcOtigs ; Mid the queeiv's reftumg 
his request to coiitinuekiim' in tbep«sae9noa of u 
iuorative mmtopely of ureet *>iue», whkfa be had 
loaeei^oye^fHirned tniaoH toAbe.most vi<rieM:aod 
fuilty mcasutes. Jlavtog long built with lond ere* 
diUity oi> his great popularitvy he began to bt^ 
Iretn the assistance of the sMy multitude, that 
revenge tipon feis en^nies in the council, which 
hesuppflsed wasdeniedliim fronlbe throne. With 
ttMse aimste began taii>cneasetb»geneml propen- 
sity in his favour, hy an hoipitabty little suited to 
his :4it(iation, or hit circwifitam^es. Heentertwi- 
pd fljea-ofall taaki and profinuoiu ', but^nrtioa- 
E2 Jarly, 
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)ar1y the military, whom he boped in fais preMmC 
Tiewsmight l« teniceable to him. But hia grctt-< 
est dependenre ivaB upon the professions of the 
citiztns of London, whos&schemes of religion afiit 
gOTcmmenl be appeared entireiy-to approve ; aittf 
while be gratified the puritani by rainng a,t the 
coverninenbof the church; he pleased the en^ioiis, 
by exposing the faults of tho*e in pdwer. Hom-- 
veer toe chief sereritr of hii rehSijre vras beard to 
Test upon the c]uten| whom be did not-hesitste to 
'lidiculei and of whom he declared tbflt she wa$ 
tinw become, an old woman », rind that her mind 
was grown ks crooked as her bo<ty. 

It may w(di be sapposed that notw ci^ these in- 
discretions were qpncealed front tbe-qneerr; his 
enemies, and beremissktiee, tcwdc care to brin;^ her 
tnformbtion o^nll bi» rWntmentfl and aims, and 
tosgefavafebis sbghtect reflexions Jhto treason, 
Elizabeth was ever remeritabte jealons where her 
heau^ww incniestionj and ibmigh she wiis noW 
ip hcrsAvcntietli year, j-et rfie enffprty llctened lo 
aU the flsMety of her coumers, when rh^ called 
her aVenns, or an Angel. She, ilierefore, began 
to etihnder bim as unworthy of her esteem, and 
permitted hts enemieti lo Aive him to those eitre' 
mitiestb whiebhew^s nalimlly very weH inclined 
io proceed. He hod, in fhct, hv this timec-ollected 
together aielect cotinoil ef meteetnitents wbollati- 
tc^ra him in his wtk) piioj^cts ; attd, siippo^ng 
ifaeir adknvnts mncb more naraerons ttan ibey 
teally were, they took jio paina to conc*eal thei* 
intentions. Among otbet criminal projects, ibe 
resuh of blind rage and despair, they re^ioived at 
]astf-tbat Sii- Chnstopber Blonm, one of his crVii- 
lures, fteuld, wii||i a choice dei^chntent po^seM 
himself of the palMBigaJes^; that Sir John D^is 
ebon)d seiie the bail. Sir Tharles Davers ibo 
giiwd-diatuber, ^ife Kssex hinit»elf would him 
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111 from tbe Meude, attended by a bodjr of hit 
]*artizaiis, into the queen's presence, estreat her 
to remove ii» and h«f enemies, to assemble a new 
paritauient, tin J to correct the defecu of the pre- 
' vent aduiiiiistration. 

It was tha fuitune of this queen's rergo, that 
all prejeeu a^jiUList it were frusfrated by a timely 
iwtix.-e of' tluir |i;iture and inLe;it. The queen and 
council, ataruied at tbe great rusort of pet^ile to 
EsMx, anJIuviit^ soaieiiitiiiiatioHS of his design, 
sent stfcreurj Hi^rbert tu reijMlre his appeanume 
before the cuutidl, which was asseniuled at the 
lord keeper's. While Essex was delibcfutiug upon 
Uis manner he should proceed, whether tu utccn J 
tbesuqiraonB, or fiy iuto upeu rebellio;i, he receiv- 
ed a private notb, by which be was warned to 
pFoviae forhiEOtvnsttfety. IL-' hjw, tjierefpre, 
consulted 'Mi th hts-fi'iendi'twudtiiig tUeemergcu- 
cv of their ^cuation ; they were destimteot'aruu 
and auimuniiiou, whUe tlu (guards at the juluc-e' 
wa-c doubled, so th^it ati attack upon thiit wouUi 
be fruitless; While he and iiis cOiiiidi\ats were in 
jcoosultattoH, a persui), probably employed by hit 
enemies, came in as a messaii Ter iroiK the ciazons, 
with tendeiii of frioiiilship a:id assistance against, 
all his adyeraaiies. Wit'J as the projeot was of 
raisinji^ the city, in the presL'ut terribteconj imcture 
it was retolved on, blit the e.\eciitiofl of it was 
liclayed till the day following. 

Karly i[i the mutiiiiig of Lbs next day, he wsts 
af tended by his fric-nJs, theearb pf Ituilaujuiid 
South am ptoii, the IokIs yundi;s, I'arker, and 
Mountcagle, with three hoiidreJ persons of dis- 
tinction. The doois of Ksses-housewcie imme- 
diately lockcdj to prevent eH strangers from en- 
tering; and thetari ii;>w discovered his scheme for 
jaisiug thu city more fully to all the oofisj)irators. 
la the mean tiJie, Sir \V4lfer lUleigb sending a 
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message to Sir Ferdinari(to<»oi^es;HiiB«ftirerfead 
a. -conierei}ce! with him In a^ boat oii tbe'-J'liaiites^ 
and there discovered all tbeirpiot^eUings. 'Ih* 
c]ueeii been iiiformM of tbe nhble, sent in th« 
utmost hiiste Egertoit, the lord keeper, Sir WJU 

■ liam Knollys, tht toniptroller, Pophiim, the lord 
cfiief justice, add the earl of Worcester, to fcicsex- 

- house, to demand the auise of tlie^e unusuid pro- 
ceedings. It was Bom€ tiiiie befbre tliey rocerved 
admittance through the wicket into tliehoutic:; 
aitd it was not witDout some degree of fury, tliat 
they ordered Fssck and his adht-nents to lay down 
th^tr arms. W hile they continued undaunted in 
the discharge of their <<uty, and the multitude 
around them clanioured loudly fur tbeir piiniKlt- 
tnent, the t»r\ of I'^sck, nbo notv saw tfaat alt \m& 
to be hazarded, resolved to leave them priiiODers 
in.his house, and to sally forth to make an msor- 
i^ctioninthecity. But he had made a very wrong 
estimate in expecting that popnbrityalo»ecuuUi 
aid hira hi time of danger; he issued ant with 
about two hundred followers, armed only with 
swords; and in his passage to the city tvas joiiietl 
by the earl of Bedford and lord Cromwell. .As^e 
passed through the streets, he mcd aloud, Korthe 
queen ! for the queen ! a plot is laid for my life ! 
Iioping to engnge the populace to rise; but they 
had "receiviwl orders from the mayor to keep with- 
in their liouses ; so that he was not joined bv a 
single pertion. He then proceeded t-o the house ot' 
Smith ;the sheriff, on whose aid he greatly dejiend.. - 
e<] ; but the crowd gathered round him rattier to 
satisfy tbeircnriuMtythantolendhtmany assist aHce. 
Essex now perceived that be n-as quite undone j 
and hearing that be was proclaimed a traitor by 
the ear! of Cumberland and lord Burleigh, he be- 
gan to think of retreating to his own house, tliere 
to sell bis life a& dearly as be could. But he ivas 
prevented 



Ereventetl in his^aniucv«nthere{ the streets in 
is w^ were bamoadoedt and ^imnled 'ity tile 
citizens, nuder the command of Sir John I^evisoiv. 
Li fighting liis way .tbrough tliis obstructioftr 
Henry Tracy, > voung gentleman, for whom he 
bad a siii^ular.a(laotian,waa killed, and Sir Chris- 
topher Biuuiit wouuded and taken. The earl,' 
himself, .attended by a. few of his foUovers, the 
rest haviitg privately retired, nude -towards the 
river; and, uking a boat, arrived once more at 
Essex -house, where hu began to nyike preparati- 
ons for his defiance, ^t his case was too des- 
perate for any reme^dy.i^rum valour; wherefore,, 
after denait'tinz in viin for hostages, and eon- 
ditioos firom hisl>eBiegers, he surrendered at dis- 
cretion, requesting only civil treatment, and » 
fur and impartial hearing. 

Essex and SouthampLwi were immediately car- 
rtL-J to thearcbbishops's^ace at Lambeth, froji- 
whence they were nest day conveyed to tha 
Tower, and tried by- their peers on the nineteenth 
of February folluAing. Little could be urged in 
their defence ; their guilt was too flagrant^ aad 
tho' it detierved pity,itci>uld nut meet an acquittaL. 
Kssex after conitemiiaUan was vi^ted by that relt- , 
sious horror which seemed to atten.: htm in all hi^f. 
disgraces. He was terrihed almtist to despair by 
the ghostly remonstrances of bis own. chaplain'; 
he was recoucited to bii enemies, and madeafull 
confession of his conspiracy. It is alleged upa[^ 
thb occasion, that be had strong h^fpes of par Jont 
from the irl'esolution which the queen seemed to 
discover before she signed the warrant for his exe- 
cution. She had given him formerly a riiig^ which 
abe desired bim to send her in any emergency of 
tills nature, and that it should procure bis safety" 
and protection. This ring was actually sent her 
by the countess of Nottingham, who, being a 
. concealed. 
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Cfilo^Kled menjy to tbevnforCMmte ear), oever 

hi^ ul^iitinacy iiit mukma na milicatjott lur iDen:v 
1^ t-ctt^v eiiesB. I^ie fact is, Mie sippcarcd bei'sctf 
asniucn «n object oi'.pey, as tiie uuforitiiiote po- 
Ultjtnst) she was indiKMiii tuoonttcmn. bhe bigited 
tUe K'urant cvf bis execution, abe cuuiiteruunded 
Mt f>l)^ a£<UR n^sulv^cl oil Ins deub, bikI ^oiq i<;lt 
ti, neul leiuni ufteiularnsu. At bistiibe gave her 
u&iuit^tL to bid execution, oud was iievcr aiien to 
ciypy oije bappy dsy uioru. 

Atttsr ibebebeudiug ofiJCsier, wbicb dcutb lie 
But^'^red.iQ tbv tbiity-6fcb year of his age, some 
- of bis aasucistcs vrerv Lnougbt in lUts uxumer to 
tbeir triais. Cuiifc, ki» Hecretwy, b turbulent 
jfiim, but ftosseued ol' grcAC le&rniiig, l>avt;r3, 
}itouiit, Meric, and Davi^i, wore condemned atid 
executed i the queen ^utrdooed tbe rest, beiitjj 
^rsuadedtbattoey were««lpd)Ieonl^- fromib:ir 
*riBnd:^i{> to tbeir benefactor. 
. ^'lic' remaining c\ents at this reigii afC not 
considerable enougb to conio into a jHccure, aljea- 
iV C.G""eil ■,.;;1: grCSt ones. VVitU tbc dtoih of 
ber favourite EssexjaltElizabfeth'sjiIcasu res sedm- 
cd to expiry; shf afterwards wont tlirougb the 
busihe^ of tbe state mcrelj- from babit, but lier 
saiisfecfion* wcre'no more. Slie had lallen into 
a profound ijidancholy, ivhich all the advantagL's 
of ber btgb fortune; al! the glories of lier prosper- 
ousreigii, wert unable to remove. She bad now 
idixnd outthefalshooj of the conntess oFNottm^- 
■ ham; who, on her dcaih-bed, sent for tbequet", 
and informed her of the fatal cirtum stances of the, 
ring, whidi she had nc-iected to deliv-cr. IW 
inl'orinatiou only served to awaken all that pasiioii 
nhicb tbe queen bad vainly endeavoured losup- 
i>ress. yhe shook tbe dying countess ni her he J, 
crviiiir out, " 'J'hat Go'd migbt pardon her, but 
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"she never would." She tbea Iwoij from her 
aiid retiigitetd tierxelf to tbe Uictntcs uf her fixed 
(iespair. SAoretiised food and lustenance; ihu 
€Oiiti:iue^l silent and gloomy ; tigh^ aiid groans, 
were th? only rent 6iiegsi"e to her desp^Hi deuces; 
ami she lay fur ten dnys and nights on the cav- 

iiot, letuiiiig ou cushions, which her maids brought 
ler. Prrhaps the faculties of her mind were im- 
]»hred by ioi^aDd violent exercia*; perhaps ahc 
reflected with remorse oaioinejttttxctkxn of her 
life, or perceii-ed, but too Btrowj, the decays of 
itataie, and the apjiroKh of hermuolution. She 
Mdw her couTticri ren^itting their assiduity to her, 
in ocder to fiay. their court to Jatfies the ^parent 
sucfieiisoc. Such a ■ concuireoee of causes wa» . 
wwEr ijian- sufficient to deatroy the rewHna of hei' 
coiuititution ; and her end was bow i isibly seen to 
iipl^oach. I'eelmg a perpetual heat m her stu- 
mad), attmiled with on unqueiichable thintt, tho 
iiraak without ceasing, hut refused the aAsi^taiiet^ 
of her ptntiicians. ' Her distemper gained gromid, 
Ciicil, an'd the lord admiral, desired to- know ln;r 
seatimcnts aich regard to thj: succeosion, To this 
tihe repUed, th:>t as the eroHu of £nglaud had al^' 
nayi been lield by kings, is ought nut to dvvolvu 
upon an^' tntenot channeter, tiut upon her itnnie* 
^luteheir the kittg of Scotland, J}cii>g^then ud' 
ijsed by the arcUbi^jhop of Canterbury to lix Il't 
thpughtsupon Cod, she replied, that her thoughts 
jdid rrot in the least wander from him. Her viAca^ 
«ooo after left her; she fclj into a lethai^ slum* 
bcr, wldch coiitintie J some hour*, and t>he«ziured 

gently witbout a groan, in the teHaitieth yeir of 
er age, and tite forty -fiHh of her ~rrign. Ilor 
fbLtt^cter di^red with her circumstances i in th« 
be>^inning,^e wasBi^dei'ateand humbie; towards 
the end of her rdign, haughty, and severe. But 
ever prudeitt, txii'. e. and aiscerning, she procured 
li 3 fvr 
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for ber satgocts that bsf^iness, vkicb was not 
emirely felt by those about bar. She was iadeUt- - 
ed to ber good fortune, that her miaisters were 
encelleot; bull it nTis owmg to ber indiscretion' 
that the faFourites, nho were rom-e immediately, 
chosen by herself, were unworthy. Tho' she was ; 
posseued of excelleii t sense, yet she never had the 
disceniivent -to diicAiver that she wauted beattty i 
and to fiatter bar-charms at the age of^ixty.-Sve, 
was the soreit rcMi to her ferour and esteem. 

Bot whatever iftm ber persunal defecte as a 
(^een, she is ever to be renMnbered by the £og- 
hshwith gratitode. - It is true, indeed, that she 
carried ber prerogative in pariiament to its highest 
wtch ; BO that it was taoitJy allowed in that assem- 
bly, that sbe.was above all law, and could oia^e 
and unmake them ather pleasure; yet still she waft 
so wiseaod good, as s^oni to exert that power 

• which she claimed, and u> eaforce few acts of ber 
prevt^tive, which were not for the benefit of the 
people. It is true, in like manner, that the Rng-. 
lish during h» reign were put in possession of no 
new or ^pTeiidid acquisitions; but commerce was 
daily growing up among them, and the people be- 
gan to find that tbe Uieatre of their truest cchi- 
quests was to be on the bosom of the ocean. A 
nation which hitherto had been the object of every 
invasion, and a prey to every plunderer, now as- 

.serted ibi strength in torn, aitd became terrible 
to its invaders. The successful toyages of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, began to excite dieir 
emulation ; aiid they btted out seyeral expeditions 
tor. discovering a shorter passage tu tbe East-In- 
dies. The famous Sir. Walt«r Raleigh, without 
aii^ assistance from government, colonized New 
England, while iniernal commerce was making 
e>]ual iimirovements ; and many Flemings, per- 
secotediiutbeir oauve country, found, tc^etber 
with 
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with tlicir arts aai industry, an easy asylum in 
England. Thus the whole island seemed za if 
rouzed from her long habits of barbarity ; ttrts, 
commerce, and legislation bei^an to accjiiire new 
strength every dby; and sucn was the state of 
leammgat that time, that some fix that period as 
the Augustan age ofKnglliid. Sir WalterBaleigk 
and Hooker, areconsidmd as amontf the first im- 
provers of'ourlanguage.' SpenserandSbskespeare 
are too well known, as poets, to be praised her&t . 
bnt of Bllmankbd, Francis Bacofi, lord Vera- 
lam, who flourished in this reign, desenes, as a 
philosopher, the behest applause; his slite is co- 
pious and correct, and bis wit is only surpassed by ' 
nis Imrnii^utd penetratiou. If we look througu 
history, and consider the rise of kingdoms, we 
sb'^ scarce find an instance of a people, becem- 
ing, iii.so.short.a time, wise, powerful,.and Uap-i 
py. Liberty, it is true,, still eouimied to flnc- 
tuate; Elis^eth knew ber own power, and 
strett^ed it to the very verge of despotism^ hut': 
now that commerce was intxoduced; liberty aooti: 
after followed.; for there never was a nation per-; 
fectly cbrnmerciaif.trhat^ubmictedlong.toslaven'" 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

JAMES I. ' 

lAMSe, the sixth of ScoUand and the first of 
*^ England, tbeaoit ofMary,caiue to thetfarotie- 
w'nh tbe nniveraxl approbatiuii of all ortleni of 
the stzte,a» til this pcnonirere united everj- c^ra, 
Lbat either Heccent, bequest, uc psdrliaaieiitary 
iiKitction could confer. He hoi ertTy ' t-esboii, 
therefore, to bupe fota luippy rei^ ; and he was 
taught fram his iiiliwcy, that his prerog^L^e wss 
tmcoDtralable, and his right transmitted fpooi 
heaven. These aentiineiits he took no care to 
conceal; and he even iMiblishwl tlieni hi many 
pons' of 4hose works, which he had written be- 
fuTvihe left Scotlaaii. 

But he was greatly nntaken' in the spirit oJ' 
tlunkhigof the limcti 5 foriur* systems of govem- 
uiei», attd new ideas of liberty, had, fur some 
time, been sieaHii^ in with the lefonnation'; and 
only wanted the reign of a weak or merciful nio- 
' iiartJi.toapiiearwithoutcontToul. inconsequence 
of the progress of knowledge, and a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the goveraments of antiquity, ' 
the old gotliic forms began to be despised ; and 
i^a eoiubuioLi look place, to imitate the freedom , 
of Greece and Home. 'i"be severe, iho' popular 
guveriuneiit of Etizabetli, ba^ confined this rising 
spirit nithiu very narrow bounds; but when a 
new sovereign, ajid a new family appeared less 
dreaded, nndiess loved by the people, symptums 
immediately bt^an to be seen of a more free and 
iiidepeodcnt genius in tbe nation. 

James scarce was entered into England when be 

-{rave tttfg'ist to many. Tbe desire in ull to see their 

uetv sovereigu was airdeut and natural; but tbe 

kinff, 
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kiiig, who lovud reCiremeiit, furbitl the concourse 
thut attended on this journey friMii Scotlaiid.jire- 
teridiiig that ibis grtat renort uFpcuple would i»ro- 
(luce scarcity of pro vision i. To tiiis offence to 
thepeople, be iKiued.sooii after, whjit gave oHl-nce 
lotlieliigl'ct orders of ihe state, by pru^iitutiji^ 
titles of hiMTOur, bo tl*a tb^-y became bo common 
iiatQ.bc DO longer marks of distinction. A pas< 
lujinade was fixed up at St. Paul's declaring tbut 
iliere would be a lecture given on the art of 
ussistiug sliori memories, to retain tbc names of 
the iiew- nobiljty. 

But tliougl) his countrymen shared a part of 
these' honours, yet justice must be done ^e l('"g> 
by confebsing, ihathe left almost all tbe great olli-. 
t-ea ill tl»e hands he found ibenu, Aiuon.; iheae^ 
Ceraljtfeftted eail o{ Salisbury, who had been »o 
active in the last reign, aguiiieit Ills o^vn interest^,. 
wasco»tii)u«(l now prime minister and 4ihiet'couu- 
sellor. 'I'his cmftv statesman had beeu too euti- 
niug fur Uae reiit ol' hisnssoCiatcs ; and while, dur- 
ing Eliz^eth'it reign, he was i^niarentiy leagued 
agaitits the earl of bssex, whom Jaaies protected, 
yet. he kept up a secret correspondeuce with that 
monarch; and secured his interests witbout for- 
feiting the confidence of his party. 

But it was not sQ fortunate with lord Grey., lord 
Ciddiaal, and Sir Walter Haleigh, who hail beciv 
Cetnl's associates, 'i'hcy felt unniettiatdy theet- 
fects of (he king's displeasure, and were dismissed 
their eon ploy mtnts. These three seemed to be 
marked out lor-^eculiar indignation, for soon after 
they tfere accused of entering into a conspimcf 
i^ainst the king ; neither the proof of which, uof 
its aims, have reached posterity: all that is cerbuii- 
is, that they were coadeaiued to die, but bad 
tbeir senunce BHttgated by the kia«. . Cvbhaia 
aud Grey were pardoaed, after they md laid their 
heads 
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hoads on tlie block. Saleigh was reprieved, Ymt 
rcniaiiietl in confiiioment marty j-eai-s aftei'M'ards, 
and at Lst suffered for thia offence, which was ne- 
ver proved 

This mercy, sticwn to these supposed delin- 
quents, was very pleasing to the people ; and jbe 
king willinjr to remove all jealousy of his being 
a St ranger, began his attempts in paiiiament by aiv 
endeavourto unite both kingdoms into one. How- 
ever, the people were not as yet ripe for this coa- 
lition ; they were apprehensive that the jKWts and ■ 
employments, which were in the gift of the oeart, 
would be conferred on the Scotch^ whom they 
were as yet taught to regard as foreigners. By 
the repulse in this instance, as well as by .some' 
exceptions the house of commtins took totbeform- 
of his summons to parliament, James foHitdibai: 
the peojde he came to govern, were very diflferenl:' 
from those he had left behind; and porcetred that- 
he must give reasons for every uieEisure he intend- 
ed to enforce- ' " ' 
He now therefore attempted to correct his for- 
mer mistake, and tu p^rusethe Plnglish laws, as( 
he had formerly done those of his own country,, 
and by these he resolved to govern. jBut even here 
' he again found himself disappointed. In a go- 
vernment 60 iluciuating as that of England, opi-i 
nion was ever deviating from law ; and what was 
enacted in one reign, was contradicted byetntom' 
' in'auotber. The laws had ail along dectarml in 
favourpf an almost unlimited 'prerogative, while 
the opinions of the peoplewere guided by instruc- ■ 
tors, who ben;an to teach ojiposiie priiicipks. All- 
the kings and uUeena before him, except such^S' 
were controltedby intestine divisions, or awed by ■ 
foreign invasion, issued rather their commands to. . 
pnrlt-jm^nt, than gaie their reasons. James, on- 
ntindlul of thebhention in the optnions of the 
■ - ■ . people, 
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pe<H]J^, restJved togoTGrutq tUe ancient mantKr ; 
wbtle tlie pt;o|>|^, ,011 tbe contrqr^', having once 
gutaniduauf tIjeiiiliureiU privileges of muiikind, 
never gave it U|), sensible that tliej hud reasuiiand 
puwqr aUo oil tliieir side. 

Numberless, the iiefure^ nherethe dispntcebe-, 
tneen tbe kinguiid iiis parliament dMriiig hfii whule 
reign; uneatceuipting ta keep the privileges of. 
the grown entire, tbeother aiming at^abiidging the 
dangerous part ot'thp prerogative ; tbe one labour* 
ing to preserve customs established for time imine- ' 
ninrial, the other equally assiduous in defending 
tbe inhererent privileges of humanity. , Thus we 
see laudable motive^ actuating the disputants on 
both sides of the. question, and the punciptes of 
both founded either in law or iti reason. When 
the parlia.nent would not grant a subsidy, James 
hadexani pi es e nojigbant oij g hi sp red ecessors, IV hie h 
- taught hnu to ^;itort a beuevoicnce. Kdward 
the Foiirth, Hd''y ^he Eighth, and queen Eiiza^ 
helb herself, had often done so; and precedent, 
undoubtedly entitled h'ni to th^ same privilege^ 
On the other han^i the h^se of commons, who 
found their growing power to protect the people, 
and not sufier the impositions of tbe crowii, con- 
sidered that this extorted benevolence might at 
length render the sovereign entirely independent 
oftheparliament,and therefore complained against 
ttasan infringement of their privileges. These 
attempts of the crown, and these murmurings of 
the cummous, continued through the whole reign, 
and 6rst gave rise to that siiirit of party, which 
has ev^r since subsisted in England ; t)ie one for 
preserving the ancient constitution, by maintain- 
mg tbe prerogative of the king; the other for 
tryin? an experiment to improve it, by eKtending 
the liberties of the people. 

Sunng 
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Duiiitg these contests,, James, whs 8ii{>|KMed' 
iioarguiuenUsudidem to iiii|>iMr the {ireru^tiv^, 
t>i.>C!iit;iI eotircly secure tliaC iidHe vruultl aitmn{>c 
to alleee any. He daily cootliiued toenceruiiii: 
his purliiUiieiU with set Kiwiec^es, and iio.'id ha-, 
jaiigties, iu M'hich he urged his'divtne rigiit anj , 
uljsuUte [jo(ver as things iiicontcitable ; tothese- 
the commuiis nut^e as regular aiisu'ersi nut alwti^ 
lutely dLitiyiDg his pretensions, but Elowly atiU 
regularly aoridgiiig his poivef. 

llowever,tboi]gh Js^iespes^tered in asseititi^ 
!lis prerogQtiie, and threatened lliose who shuulu 
presuiTie to abridge it, yet hisjustiee and clemeney 
iwre very apparent iti the toler.tCioa which lie 
gflvetothetjachiogofdi9fereiitrrtimon»throi^:h- 
out the kingdom. 'I'iie miiiils of>the people had 
long been irritated against one another, and each 
party persecuted tiie rest, as they hani>ened to 
pfe^'ai^; it was expected, therefore, (ntU Jauei 
VTOuld strengthen the hands of tlut nl^eh wa^ 
' tbtHi uppermost j and that the catholics and sec- 
taries should find no protection. Bin the ntonarcU 
Alsely observed, tliat men should be punished For 
actions, and got for opinions; a'-decision wlttch 
gave general dissatisfaction : bm the universal 
eoinplaint of every «ett; was the best argumcnc 
uf his niodehition tovrardii alt. 

Yet mild as this monarch was, there vas a pro- 
ject contrived in the very be^nning of his reign ' 
Hbr there-etA&btisbinent ol'po))ery, which, were 
it Hotafact known to aU the v'oHd, could scarcely 
be credited by posterity. Tfiis was rite gui>-|)dw- 
der plot, than which it' morelimrid or terrible 
sebenie never entered into the imrltan heart to 
eoRcetve, and which shews attAice tba most ie- 
tenniiied cvurage uiay be united with t^e ni6st 
exei^nible ioteniions. 

The 
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The Roman cMbotics had expected gmtfx* 
TO«r and indolgeiice on tbe ucc-uision of J^iiies, 
botb at> a desceiidattt from Mary, a ri^i J catholic, 
and aliia as having shewn some partiality to that 
reli^ou in his youth. Blit they i(nm discurered 
their mistake ; andwereat am^surjirizedaiideii- ' 
raged to fiud Jameson all ucctLsioiisexprt^t tii^re- 
Mhition of Btrictiy executing tbe laws enacted 
fijraints them, and of persetenng in the conduct of 
lt» predecessor. This decianitiuii determined them 
tlpOD m(»v desperate measures ; and (hey at length 
♦brtued a resoiuiion of destroy Ing the klngand bpth 
li^j^sof parliainentat abloir. The scheme was 
■ first broached by llobertCateaby, a jjeiitlcuun of 
gooj pwts fend antieiit famtfy, who coitceived that 
a tritin-of gun-jiowder niigbt'be so placed underthe 
parliament-house, as to blow up the king and all 
the ntembers at once, f^eopesied'hisinteiition t» 
TTiomas Percy, a desceridatit from the ilhistrious 
houlb of Ronhubiberiaiid, who was charuicJ ivitte 
the project, add readily came into it. Tlioinas 
\Vinter was next intrusted with ihe dreadful se- 
cret; and he went over to I'landeis in quest of 
Guy Fawkes, an officei;.iii the Spanish sen'icc, 
with whose Zeal and courage the conspirators were- 
thoroughly Hcquainted. When they enlisted any 
new zealot into their plot, the mure firmly to 
bind him to secresy, they always, together with 
ari oath, employed thesacrament,the'most sacred 
rite of religion. Every tender feeling and iiU |Hty 
were ba«ishc:d from iliair breasts; and Tesmond 
end Garnet, two Jesuits, superiors of the order, 
absolvc-d their consciences troni every scruple. 

Uo*" horrid soever the contrivance migiit ap- 
pear, yet every member seemed faithful un J secret 
)u thj league; and about two months before thu . 
sitting of pariiamant, they hired an bouse, hi 
J*crcy's iwiii:!, aJjoiiiirig th\t in wlii'-h the par- 
liament 
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liameiit w^ toassemble. Their ^t iotentioii was 
tu bore away unijpr the parliiuiieni-hou»e,.froni 
tliat wbicli luey occupied, afid tbay set tlieuiselr«3 
ti^>orit>uvly totn^ task ; but niien ttiey Uadpierced 
(lie wall, ivhicb was three yards i|i thickness, on 
a)>pro<icliiag the other side, they weresurpriz^tP 
6uu that the house was vaulted uiideriiealh, atid 
tliat a magazine jf coals were^sually deposited 
there. From their disappoiiitmeiit on this ecoouiit, 
tUev were $0011 relievedj,by iiitbnnutiuri, that tbe( 
coals were then selluig ofT, and that the vaults 
would be then lt)t to the highest bidder. They 
therefore seized the . opportunity of hiiin^ the 
place, and bought th^reuuiuing quantity ot coals 
with wUcb it was thep stored, as if for their own 
use. The next thing done was to convey thither 
thirty-six barrels of gun-powder, wbichbad beea 
purcliased in Holland ; arid the whole was co- 
• verud tvith the coak and faggots brought for that 
purpo^Le. Then the doors of the cellar were 
boldly Hilng open, and every body admitted, as 
if it cont^ned nothing dangerous. 

Confident of sucres-i, they no^t began to plan ' 
the remaining part of their proi<:ct. The kmg, 
thequeefl, and priui;e Henry, th<; ting's eldest 
son, were all expected to be present at ihe opening, 
of the parliament. The kincj's second son, b^- 
reafion of his tender age, woukI be absent, and it 
was'resolved that Pei-cy should iche, orassassiiiatc 
him. The iirincess Elizabeth, a cliild likewise, 
was kejit at lord Harrington's house in Warwick- 
shire; and Sir Everard Digby was to seize her,, 
and tinmediutcly proclaim her queen. 

The day for the sitting of parliament now ^-' 
proachfd- Never was treason more secret, or 
ruin more apparently inevlt^le ; the hour was ex- 
pected with iinpaiieuce, and the conspirators glo- 
ried iti their meditate J guiU. The dreadful se- 
cret, 
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cret, tl^jtji^lycotuinnnicated toa1»bTe tft<ent}')i«r-^ 
sons, tofi b$ea mli^utislj- kept <Jiinn[r thei^pace of 
tieaf «,jrearaud slialF; w|ien ull tlic motives of 
pi(.jr', justice and aafetyj norc too weak, !t remorse 
of |>nvat,«^ friendsbip savwl the fciiigduin. 
. Sir. Henry Percy, one of the conS|)irartr», con- 
ceived a design of suvii^ the life Ot lord Modnt- 
(^ugl^> bia intimate friend aiid comfMnioi), who 
alsy. wm ..of the same pi^sniision with himself. 
AUout.ten dnjis befurethe meeting of parliament, 
t'ois nobteman, upon bis return to tutvn, received a 
letter front a person iiHkriOHrn, and iloliverwl by 
on^whoflediifi soon as be had discharged his mes- 
sage. The leiter was to thisfeiket, "My Lord, 
" 8t*y iwajf froio -tills parliament; for doii and 
" taan have coucurred to punish the wiekednew 
" of the tiiiies. And thi:iK- uot'slijjbtly of this 
" advertisfroent, but retire yourerff into your 
" country, .wjiere yoa may expect the event in 
'' safety. For tIiough.thei'd be no' appearance of 
" any stir, yst 1 say tliey will receive a lerriMe' 
"' h\ow this parliament -, aiid yCt they shuti not see 
" who hurts ttiein. This counsel is Dot to be 
" coutenmed, because it may do yon good, and 
" can do yO« no hann. For the danger is past 
" as soon asyou'bave burned this lettei-."' 

The contents of this mysterious letter suiprized 
and puzzled the tft^teman to wbooi it was ad<hess- 
ed;and though inclined to think it a' fooHsh, at- 
tempt to afiHgbt and ridicule hitn, yet hejudgeu 
it safest to carry it to lorth Salisbury, secretary 
of state. Lord Salisbury too was inclined to give 
liule attention to it, yet tlioi^ht proper to lay it 
before tiie king in council, who came to towo 
a few days after. None of the council were able 
to make any thing of it, althungh it appeared se- 
rious and alarming. In this universal ^itatiion 
bt'tA'cun doubt and appreiiensionf the king wds 
the 
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tbe£rst uio penetrated the neiiiing of this dark 
epUtle. He coiicluJed that some sadden dwger 
was prepviiigb; gun-ponder; and it was thought 
udviseable to iiispect oU the vaultfebelow thehousei 
of parliament. This care helonged to the eari uf 
SuBoltcilord chamberlain, who poi^osely delayed 
the search, -till the day before toe iiieetin<r of par- 
Ibuneiit. He remarked those groat piles 
Nov. 5, of faggdts which lay in the rauk under 
1£05. the huu3e of peers ; and he cast his eye 
unun Faivkes, who stood in a dark cor- 
ner, and wuo passed himself for Percy's servant. 
That daring a^termiiied courage, which he had 
long been ivoted for^even among the desperute,iras 
fuUy painted in his countenance, and struck the 
ioia chmnbedatn with stroag , sugpidoa. Ilie- 
great quantity of fuel also kept there for l;he uses 
of a. persoti seMont iu town, dd not pass unnu- 
Li:ed; and he resolved- to take his time to make 
a more exact, scrutiny. About midnight, thsre- 
fure. Sir Thuniiis Knevit, ajustioe of peace, was 
seut with proper -Mteiid^uits, ami,Just at the eti- 
tninceoftlie vault, heseized a oKiii sreparing for , 
the terrible enterprize,dresse<l ill a ciusdLiuidbuotSi 
ood a (lark lauthorn in his hand. This was no 
. other than Guy Fawkes, who had just di^tposed 
every part of tne-train for its taking fire the iie\t 
morning, the matches and other conbttstibles 
being toond iu his poakets. The whole of tho 
design watoow discovered; but the atrociousness 
of his guilt, and the despair of pardon, inspiring 
liim witu resolution, he told the ofHcers of justice, 
with an undaunted air, that had he blovrn ibeai 
iind hiuuelf up together he had been hapjiy. Be- 
fore the council he displayed the same intrejiid 
firmness, niixt even with sporii and disdain, refus- 
ing to discover his Bimciates, aiul shewing no 
concern but for ths iaiioru of hU enterprize.— ^ 
But 
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But his boU spiwt was at length sttbtluetl ; being 
bonfined to ihre Tdww for two or three days, and 
the rack jnst shewn him, hiscrmrtgej fttigaed 
witb.BblongsBefibrt, at last ftited ^im, and he 
made ti fi* discwpeiy of ail accomplices, 

Cateiby, Pei^y, and the conspftntors who were 
m London^ hearing that Fkwkes was arrested, fl«i 
wtih allsfieed to Warwickshire, where SSr EverarJ 
Dighv, relying on the success- of the plot, was 
alfeatty iii anps, in orderto Seize the princess Eli- 
znbeth. But thecmmtry soon oegan totakethc 
alarm, and, wherever they turned,' they found d 
%rpcrior force rewtHo oppose fhem. In this exi- 
gence, beset ort alt sides, thej-reSoIved, to about 
the Btifhber of ei^h^ peraons, to fly no farther, but 
make a stand at an house in Warwi eta hire, to de- 
fend ft to lasti and sell their hves as dearly 
as possible. But even this miserable consolation 
\vindenled theih: a sparic of fire happening to 
Ml aming soiMe g(^h-powder that was Utd to dry, 
it M*WDp, «i\d's^ irtaimedtbe nrinc^l conspirti- 
tOTs, t^at the surrivors resolrecl to open the gate, 
a^satly out against the muUitndc t hat surrounded 
(h* house. Some were instantly out to pieces; 
C4teBbyiI^ppy, find Winter,sticnding hack to back, 
fctugbt img and de^pcrWefy, till in the etui the 
twrt first fell civered #ith wotjnds, ind Winter 
Was 'takenalit'ei. TTiose that sun-ived the slaugh-, 
ter were triedand' convicted-; several fell by the, 
hands ef.theexecutioncr, and oihers experienced 
the king's mercy.- The.jesuits, Garnet an<l Old- 
corn, who were privy in the plot, suffered with 
)^e rest; and notwithstanding the atrociousness , 
tof their tVeaSon, Garnet, was considered by his 
paify ds a-rhartyt, and miractes were said to have 
becii AVought by bis falootl. 

Such was th'e end of a conspiracy ^at brought 

minon'ilscontrirers', and ilttbtly supplanted that 

religion 
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relicioii it was intended to esf^ltsh. Yel it is^e- 
marKatilr, tbai before this audacioiisattemfnt, the 
conspirators had always bome» fair reputation; 
Catesby was loved by all his actfuatutanae, and 
Digby was as highly respected b^th for Jiis honour 
and integrity as any nian ia the natiun. Hvwerer, 
such are the lengths that superstition and early 
prejudice can drive minds originally well formed, 
out impressed by a. wrong direction. 

The king's moderation, after the extinction on 
this conspiracy, was as great as his penetration in 
the prevention of it. The hatred .excited in tie 
nation against the catholics kne^ no bounds ; ati4F. 
nothinghut a total extiivciion.of those wlio adher- 
ed to that persuasion, seeing mpabte of satisfying 
the greater part of the. people. Janjes bravely- 
rejected all violent measures, and nobly declare*),' 
that the late conspiracy, however atrocipusi'should 
never aher his plans of govvernpient ; but ac, MI 
the one band , he n-as determinate punish gniit, 
would stL^ support, and pro- 



bowerer laiidable, tras at 
asiiig to the people, qnd'tbe 
: subjects were wilhng to as'i 
epapist£^lo his being [himself 
superstkigns. H^iwever this 
pafJjami^^s refractory to all 
k tfi support Ins authpr^y at 
ii peace with foreign sl^es- 
)etrayed no want of resolution - 
i.but bis liberality to bis ^- 
u£ciency of bi^, finances to 
ignity, Mill xe^tkred luni -dfi- - 
nameut for monej-, an^ i)iey 
1 in indigence^ "IhuAberwa*- 
often forced. into con^j^siouE, uhirt^ when once 
j^nted, could. uever.be recalled;. , awl «hile.he 
supposed 
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•opposed himself matntaining the rtryal preroga- 
tive, it W8S diminished on every ^ioe. 

It was, perhapsj the apposition which James 
met with from bis people, that made him phice 
his aifectiona Hpon dilwrent persons about the 
coiHt, ^ham he regarded mth liberality that 
bordered on profusion. The death of young 
, prince Henry, bis eldest son, which hap- 
pened at this time, a youth of great A. D. 
hopes, gave him no very great uneasi- 161Z. 
oesB, as his afFectionn were rather taken 
up by newer connections^ Ip the first rank of 
these stood Robert Carre, a youth of good fanni' ' 
ly in Scotland, who,af^ barir^ passed some time 
in bis travels, arrived in London, at about twenty 
yetu^ of i^e. All his natural accomplishments 
consisted in a pleasant visage; all his aci]iiiredabi- 
lit^s, in an easy and graceful demeanor. This 
youth came to England with letters of recommen- 
datioD to see his countryman, lord Hay | and'that 
noblemaii took an opportunity of assigning him 
the oiBce of presentnig^the king his buckler at a 
match of tilting. When OaiYe was advancing to 
execute bis office, he was thrown by his horse, 
and his leg was -broke in the king's presence. ' 
Jcunes approached ban with pity.and concern, and - 
ordered himto be lodged in the patacetilt his cure 
was <i;;6m)>leted. He hims^f, after tilting, paid' 
him arist in jiisffchaoiber, ami reti«ti'0d frequent- 
ly durit*g his .coiifitienHnit. The ignftfanre and 
stmplidty of tbeyonth cotrfhmed the kiii^s affec- 
tiQHs, as he disregarded ieamingin htstavourites, 
of which he foutid but very little use in his own 
practice. Carre. wascberbUresoon considered as 
the most rising man at court; he was knighted, 
created viscount Rochester,- hmionred with tbeor- ' 
der of the garter, made a privy-counsellor ; and, 
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U> raise him to tbebij^hMt pitch of honour, tie was 
at tnst crratml earl -o!' Soinen«t. 

This was ati ailvaiicement W'hich sbnVe res;arde{l 
With envy; l>ut tbe wiser part of niBitkind Taoked' 
upiui it witk contempt and ridicnte, lensibietbat 
imgrouiKletl (kltachoients we seldom of long con- 
tinuance. Nor was it l<«ig before the fnTonrite 
gare proofs -of his being unworthy the i^ace he 
hi'ld Jntbe king's affections. Anl(ingtbefriemls 
' ^hom be constilted at-, court was Sir Thomas 
' Ovec'^iiry, a man 6{ gr^ot abilities anti learning ; 
amoBig the mistreisei whom he addressed was thti 
young countess of Essex, whoic-hwthahd had been 
sent by th:; king'9 command to travel, until the 
voung couple should be arrived at the age (if pii^ 
herty. But the assiduities of a inan of siich pep- 
s<Mel aecompliftltments as the farounte were too 
poiverful to be resisted ; a criminal correspondencd 
Wascommenoed bettrtcn the countess and the <torl ; 
and Essefc) upon bis return fttpt bis trareU, fomut 
his wife beautifal fcnd lovely indeed, buthernft 
fections entirely placed upon another. But tins 
was not all i not contented with denying him oli 
the rights of an husband, she was resolved tO' pro- 
teures divorce, and thmi to marry tbe fiivodrite, 
to mhom she had granted her Bean. It tns upon 
this occasion that Overbury vas oonAiked by hi« 
ftietui ; and that this honest counsellor deOarat) 
himsdf biteriy aibewe ts the mstdit He^etcvibed 
the oounteas as aa infanmisand abandoned W0< 
mau; and went so far as to tbreateir the eaii that 
he would separatehicnaelf from him for ever, if be 
could so fwr fbrgtt his bondurand tui interest to to. 
proseeute the tnteoded niMfiage. The conse- 
quence of this advice was fatal to tlie giver. Thd 
counters,, facing made aequainted with his expos' 
tuhuioris, lu^d heir lover ko unijo him. In ooR" 
sequence of this command, the king was peirsnad- 
ed 
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eJ by tho lavouCtte to Mder OreEbury on an era- 
basiy into Uuwia; Overbury tvasrpemiaded br^ tbe 
same adviser ta refuse going ; the delinquent was 
sbut upin^tf TowecvUid tbsrebewas poisoned, 
by tbe. direction of the countess, ia a tart. ' ' 

Ib tbe mean time, tbe divocce which bad b«en 
mthaoaedilliculLy procured, took place, and tbs 
tnaniage of the liikounte was soleniuized with all 
i inaginaMe splendour. But the suspicion of Over- 
bury's being poisoned every day grew stronger, 
and reached the favourite, amidst an the glare and 
sp^ndourofse^ingbappinessandsuoccn. The 
graces of his-yamb gradually disa]>peared ; the 
gaiety of bis manners were conrect^d into svllen 
silence^ «id the king", whose aifecticHis had been . 
engaged by these superlteial accomplishmenti.he* 
gan to cool to a m^ who do longer contributed 
to lus.arautepieot. Bet the adoption of another 
favourite, and the discovery of 8oai«'s«t's 'guilt( 
soon reniored (dlrentatni of affection, whicothe 
king might stilL harbour for him. - ^ 

An apothecary's £^{HreaCice^ who had been em- 
ploy edm making np the poison, having retired to 
Flushing, had divulged the secret there^iand tlie 
a&tr being thus laid before the kiiig, heicom+ 
manded Sir Edward Coke, lord chief jusficejM 
sift the a%ir to the bottom, with rigorous impar- 
ti^t^. This injunction was executed lyith great 
industry and severity; andthewhc^complicauoi} 
of their gnilt was carefullT unraveled. Thelieu- 
teoant of the "rower, witli some of the lesser cri- 
ininais, were condemned and executed i Somer- 
set and his countess wece soonMter found guilty, 
but reprieved, and pantoaedafter some, years'of 
striet' cfmhnenieiit. The king's duplicity and in^' 
justice on diis occaifon are urged as very great 
stains upohlns character. Somerset was in his 
pntcenceitt the time the officer of juidic&came to 
. -WOL. iiL F apprehend 
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KOprehend bhn -, and boldly reprehended that mt- 
niste**s presumption for daring to arrest a peer of 
tbe reaUn iiefore tlie king. But James being 4n- 
foEBi«d of -tbe cause, said, witii a smile, "Nay, 
*' nay, you muat go, for if Cuke should send for 
*■ myself, I must comply."' He dien embraM^ed >" 
him at parting, lieggea he would xeturn immedi' 
atejy, and assiired turn b«nould not iHe vriihout 
his conwany; yet he had no sooner turned his 
back, than lie exclaimed, "Go, and the deiil 
" gowith thee, I shall never see thy face agsHo." 
He was also heard to wish, some time after, tttat. 
God's curse might fall upnn Itim attd fais family, 
if be ^ouldpanlon tbf»e xKbom the law should 
Gondemn ; however lie afterwaials restoiKd them 
' both to liberty, and granted tbem a piension, witjn 
which tJiey retired, anil langtii^ied out the remain- 
der, of* their lives in ^liU, infamy, and mutuai 
TCcriminarion. 

Ent ibe kin^ had not been so improTident as to 
part with one favouiite until he bad provided him- 
seH" with another. ' Thi*was George Viiliera, a 
youth of one and twenty, a younger brbtiier of a 
vood family, who was returned ^bowt (hat time 
from his travels, and w^ooi tKeenemiesof Somer- 



set had tak.en occasion tt^hrow intoibe king's way, 
certain that his beauty and fashionable manners 
would do tlie rest. Af^cordingly, he had been 
placed at a comedy tiill in the kiiif's view, and 
immediately eaugl^ t he monarch'^ affections. The 
hietOT^'of these times, wbicbappears notnitfaout 
come degree of malignity against this monarch, 
lioes not how e^ei insinuate at:y thing flagitious in 
these connections, but imputes his aitacbnient ra- 
rbertoa weakness of understanding, tlian to any 
perversiiM) of app^ite. VAlers was anmediately 
taken into thekiiig'sscrvke, a)id theofiiceof fup* 
bearer qas hestoned upon hilti. It was in vmii 
that 
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tliat Somerset ttul used; all bis tnt^ests to d^Mwaa 
. liioa ; his stern.jealotisy only served the more to 
\at0teat the kiiig ia tlie yoiuig inan''s behalf. 

But after 'Sum^rset'stiall, tbetavuurof James 
was wholly turned upon young VJiscount Vil- 
liers, eatl, niarqu^ aa4 duke of Buckingham, 
Itni^lit of the garter, master of the horse, chief 
Justice lit Eyre, warden of the cinque potts, mas- 
ter of the lung's bench ollice, steward of West- 
minster, coust^le of H'indsor, and lord high ad- 
miral of England. His mother obtained tac title 
of countess of Buckingham : his brother was cre- 
ated ViscoiuU Purbecic ; and a numerous tmiu of 
needy relations were aJI pushed up into creditand 
authority. It may, indeed, be reckoned atnoiig 
theraostcapriciouscircumstancesot this monarch's 
reign, that he, who was hreti a scholar, should 
choose for h(5.favourites tlie most illiterate persons 
about bis court j that he, whose personal courage 
was greatly suspected, should lavish hiii honours 
Upon tbo»e wli(>se only accompliiihnients were a 
skill ill the warlike esercises of the times. 

When unworthy favourites were thus adviinc- 
e^ jt is not to be wondered at if the public con- 
cerBs of tlie kingdum were neglected, and men 
of real merit left to eonteuipt and misery. Yet 
such was the case at present, with regard to the 
cautionary towns in Uoliaud, and the brave Sir 
Walter lUleigh at home. 

I41 the preceding reign, Elizabeth, when she 
gave assistance to the Dutch, at that time shakiitg 
off the ■Spanish yoke, was not so disinterested up~ 
on her lending them largo sums of money, as nor. 
to require a proper deposit for being repaid. The 
- Dut<:b, therefore, put into ber hands the three 
i^])orlaitt fortresses of Flushing, Brille, and 
Ramekins, which were to be restored ujioti pay- 
' F 2 lueut 
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ment of the money due, wbich amounted in tbe 
whole to tdwve eight hundred thousand pounds. 
But James, in hu present exigence^ b«ing'"to-, 
stippija needy favourite and a crating court, 
agreed to evacuate those fortresses, upon being 
paid a iiiicd part of tbe money that was stri<^(ly 
one. The cautionary towns, therefore, were eva- 
cuated, #hicb had held the states in total subjec- 
tion ; and which an ambitious or enterprizing 
prince would have regarded as his most valuable- 
possessions. 

ybe universal murmur which this impolitic 
measure produced, was soon after heightened by 
au act or severity, which still continues as the 
blackest stain upon this monarch's 'memory. The 
brave and learned Baleigh had been conhned in 
the Tower ahnost from the very beginning of 
James's accession, for a conspiracy which had ne- 
yorbeen proved against him ; and in that abode of 
wrettiheclness he wrote several valuable perfor- 
manoei, which are still in the highest esteem. 
.Mis long sufieriitgs, and his ingenious writings, 
had now twned the tide of popular opinion in 
his favour; and they vrho once detested-the 
enemy oi Essex, could not now help pitying the 
' long captivity of tbisptulosophical solijier. H<e 
himself still struggled for fneedom ; and perhaps 
it was with this desire that he spread tbe report 
of his having discovered a gold mine in Guiana, 
which was sufficient to enrich, not only the ad- 
venturers who shoidd seize it, butafl^rd immense 
treasures to the nation. The king, either believ- 
ing his assertions, or willing to sul^ect Mm to 
iWther disgrace, granted him a commission to try 
his fortune ih quest of these golden schemes; 
but still reserved his former sentence as a check 
Upon his future behaviour. 

Raleigh 
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Raleigh was not long in making pre|»iatioii» 
for the axlventure, which, from the sanguine ataor 
ner in tvhich'he carried it on, many believed be 
thought it to be as prouiitting as be described it. 
He bent bis course to Guiana, and remaining 
himself at the; month of the river Qroonoko, with 
five of the largest ships, he sent the rest up the' 
etream, under the command of hb son and of 
captaii) Kcyniis, a person eiun-ely de^ed to his 
interests. But instead of a country abounding in 
gold, as the" adventurers were taught to expect, 
they tbmid the Spaniafds had been wK.iedtiftheir 
approach, and were prepared in arms to receive 
them. Young Raleigh, to encourage his men, 
caUe,d out, " Tliat this was the triie mine," 
tne^ng the town of St. Thomas, which he was 
approaching, " and that none but fools looked for 
** any other:" Iwit just as he.was speaking, he 
received a shot, of which he immediately expired. 
This was followed by another dijappointmenti 
from when the Englishtook possession ofihe towa. 
they found tiothing in it of any value. 

It vras Keymis who pretended that he had seen 
the mine, and gave the first account of it to Ra- 
leigh ; but he now began to retract, and though 
be was wf^l^n two hours march of the place, he 
refused, on the mostab^urd pretences, to takeany 
eftectual step towards finding it. He returned, 
therefore, to Raleigh with the melancholy itews 
of bis son's death ; and then going into his cabitij, 
put an end to his own life in despair. 

Raleigh, in this forlorn situation, found now 
that all uis hopes were over,* but he saw his misfor- 
tunes still further aggravated by the reproaches of 
thosewhoin hehadundertakenLocommand. No- ■ 
thing could be more deplorable than his situation, ' 
particularly wbeahe was told that he must be car- 
ried 
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ried back to England to answer for his conduct to 
the king. ■ It is pretended that he employed many 
artifices, first to engagethem to attack the Spanish 
settlements at a ttme of peace ; and failing of that, 
to make bis escape imofrance. But all theiepror- 
Mig unsuccessfiil, he was delivered into the king^s. 
bagds, and strictly examined, as well as his fel- 
low adventorers, before the privy coimcii. Count 
Gondemar, the Spanish aml]as!>ador, made heavy 
complaints against the expedition, and the kin(^ 
declared that Haleigh had express orders to avoid 
ali dtsputeij' and hostilities against the Spaniards; 
Wherefore, to give the court of Spam a particu- 
Icr instance of his attachment, he signed the war- 
rant for his execution, not foftlie present offence 
hut for his former conspiracv- Thus shewing 
himself guilty of complicated injustice; unjust in 
originally having condemned him without proof; 
unjust in having trusted a man with a commission 
without a pardon, expressive of that confidence ^ 
■tjnjust in punishing with death a transgression that 
(lianotdeseneit; but most unjust of alt, when he 
refused anew trial, but conttemned him upon an 
obsolete sentence. This great man died with the 
same fortitude that he had testified through life; 
he observed, as he felt the edge of th$*ElS, that Ji 
was a sharp, but a sure remedy for all cvjis ; his 
harangue to the people was culiri and eloquent ; 
and he laid his head down on the block with the 
■titmost indifierbnce. His death ensured faim that 
popularity, which his former intrepidity and bis 
tuffering, so much greater than his crimes, had 
tended to procure him; and no measure in this 
reign was attended with so much pnblic dissatis- 
faction. The death of this great man was soon 
after followed by thedisgrace of a still greater, 
namely, the chancellor Bacon, who was accuserl 
of 
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of receiving bribes in iua office; iad pleadiog 
guilty, was degraded aud fined thirty thousand 
po'jiiib; but his fine was afterwards remitted by 
the kiujf. 

But there soon ajipeared very apparent . ^t 
reasoiitf fur James's u^tiulky to the court , j,«' 
of Spain, ill {he case of llalcigii. This '*""• 
monarch ~had Entertained an opinion wbich was 
yecniiar to himself, that in marrying his son 
Charles the prince of Wales, any alliance below 
that of royalty would be unworthy of him; he, 
therefore, was obliged to seek, eitlier in the court 
of France ot Spain, a suitable qiatch, and he wds 
taught to think of the latter. Gondemar, who 
was ambassador from the court, perceiving this 
w«ak monarch's partiality to a crowned head, 
made. an ofier of the second daughter of Spain to 
prince Cbsfles ; and tltat be might renaer the 
temptatvon irreshjtibte, he gave hopes of an im- 
mense fortune which should attend the princess. 
Uonever this was a ncgocialion that was not like- 
ly soon to be concluded ; and from the time the 
klea was first started , James saw five y ears el^sed 
- without bringit^ the treaty to any kind of con- 
' elusion. 

A delay of this kind was very displeasing to the 

- king, wIk) had all along an cjTe oii the great for- 
tune of the princess; uur was it less disagreeable 
to prince Charles, who> bred up with ideas of ro- 
mantic passion, was in love without ever seeing tho 
object of his affections. In this general tedium 
of delay, a project entered the head of Vllliers, 
wbo had. itx some years ruled tlie king with abso- 
lute authority, that was fitter to be conceived by 
the knight of a romance, than by a nanister and 
ft statesman. It was nothing less than that ttit; 

- prince should hiniself travel in disguise into Spain^ 

and 
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- ittd visit tit* dbitfct of his affections in person. 
Btichingham, who wanted to ingratiate nimself 
with the prince, offered to he his curnpanion ; and, 
the king, whoite business it w«s to chetk so wild 
a scheme, gave his coiiseht to this hopelul propo- 
sal. Their advtiidires on this sti-ange project 
could fill novels ; and have sctuatly been made 
the Bubject of many. Charles was the knight- 
errant, and Biickingham was his 'squire. Tnej' 
travelled through France in disguise, assumingthe 
names of Jack and Tom Smith. They went to a . 
ball at Paris, where the prince first saw the prin-: 
cess Henrietta, whom he afterwards married, and 
who was then in the bloom of ;jonth-and beauty. 
They were received at the court Of Spain with aH 

Eossibie demoiisirationa of respect ; bat Btlcking- 
am filled the whole city with intrigues, adven- 
tures, serenades, challenge a, and' }eatodsy. ■ T^ 
complete the catidogufe' of his folhes,''he fell in 
]ove with the dutehess of01iTar€z,the'prinie mi- 
nister-'a wife, and insulted that ministei' in perton. 
These levities iVere not to be endufed at such a, 
court as that of Spain, where jealousy is so preva- 
tent, and decorum' so much observed? the match 
therefore broke off, for what reasons historians do 
not assign ; hut if we risay credit the nOyelistB of 
that time, tlie prince bad ati-eady fixed hb aflec- 
tioiB upon the French prirtcess. 

1 match for this prince was Soon after 
wiih Beurietia, who was the daughter 
t Henry the Fourth; and this met with 
;r success than the former. However, 
ad not the saiiie alhiremeiits in, prose- 
match as the ftlrmei"! as the portion 
im was much smalfef ; but wilting that 
uld not he ill together disappointed of r 
hride, as the king' of France demanded only the 
same terms which had been ofiVred to the court ot' 
Spain, 
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lain,, James consented to comply. In ap article 
r this treaty of marriage, it was stipulated, that 
the education of the children till the age of thir- 
teen, would belong to the mother ; and this pro- 
bably gave that turn towards popery, which has 
since been the ruin of that ui^fortunate family. 

'' Indeed a variety of causes seemed to conspire 
together with their own imprudence, to bring 
down upon them, those evils which they after- 
wards expenenced. The house of commons was 
by this time become quite .unmanageable; the 
l)rodigality of James to his favouiites, had made 
liis necessities so m^ny, that he was contented to 
sell' the different branches of his prerogative to 
the commons, one after the other, to procure 
fiupplies. In proportion as they perceived bis 
wants,. they found out nevr grievances ; and every 
^rantof money was sure to come with a petition 
lor redress. The straggles between him and his 
parliament had been growing more and more vio- 

■ lent every session; and the very lastadvanced their 
pretensions to such' a degree, that he began to 
take the alarm ; but these evils fell upon his suc- 
cessor, which the weakness pf tlus monarch had 
contributed to give birth to. 

These domestic troubles wereattended by others 
stilLmore important in Germany, and which pro- 
duced in the end the most dangerous effects. The 
king's eldest daughter had been married to Frede- 
ric, the elector Palatine of Germany, and this 
prince revollingagainstthe emperor Ferdiuand the 
Second, wais defeated in a decisive battle, and 
obliged to take refuge in Holland. His affinity to 
(he Eiigliah crown, his misfortunes,, but parti- - 
cularly the protestant religion, for which he had 
contended, were strong motives for the people of 
England to wish well to his cause; and frequent 
addresses were sent from the comoions to spur up 
James to take a part in the Ccrnian contest, an<l 
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to replace the exited priijce upon the 
A. D. throne of his ancesiors. ' James at first 
1620. attempted to ward off the misfortunes of 
bis son-in-law by negociations ; but these 
proving utterly ineffectual, it was resolved at la^t 
to rescue the PalatiiiWe from the emperor by force 
of arms. Accordingly war was declared against 
Spain and the emperor ; six thousand men were 
sent over into Holland, to assist piince Maurice in 
bis schemes against those powers;the people were 
every where dated with the courage of their ki-ig, 
and.weresalisfied withanj- war whitli was to ex- 
terminate the ))apists. This army was followed by 
another consisting of twelve thousand men, com- 
mandotl by count MansfeJdt, and the court of ' 
France promised its assistance. But tlie English 
were disappointed in all their views: the troops 
being embarked at Dover, upon sailing to Calais, 
they found no orders for their admission. After 
waiting in vain for some lime, they were obliged 
to sail towards Zealand, where no proper mea- 
sures were yet consulted for their diseml»rkation. 
Mean while, a pestilential distemper crept in 
among the forces, su lung cooped up In narrow 
vessels; half thcarmy died while on Doard, and 
thQ other half, weakened by sickness, appeared 
too suiall a hudy to march into the Palatinate ; 
and thus ended this ill-concerted and fruitless ex- 
pedition. 

Whether thiit misfortune had any eflect fipon 
the constitution of the king is uncertain; 
A. D. but he was soon after seized with a ter- 
J €25. dan ague, which,' when his courtiers as- 
sured him from the proverb that it was 
heahh for a king, he replied, that the proverb was 
meant fora young king. After some tits he found 
himself extremely weakened, and sent for (he 
prince, whom h<; exhorted to persevere in the pro- 
. ' testant 
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testantreli^ioD; then preparing with decency and 
course to meet his end, ne expired, after a reign, 
over Etiglaiiil of twenty -two years, and in the 
fifty-nioth year of his age. \\ ith regard to fo- 
reiennegociationa, James neither understood nor 
caltivateU them ; and perhaps in a kingdonr so si- 
tuated as England, domestic politics are ajone suf- 
ficient. His reign was marked \rith none q( the 
splendours of triumph, nor any new conquests or 
acquisitions'; but the arts were nevertheless silent- 
ly and successfully goiiig oil to improvement. 
Reason was extencluig her influence, and disco- 
vering to mauliind n thousand errors in religion, 
in moruls, and in government, that had long been 
reverenced by bliiid submission. The reform at ion 
"had produced a spirit of liberty, as well as of in- 
vestigation, among all ranks of mankind, and 
taught them that no precedents could sanctify 
fraud, tyranny, or injustice. James taught them • 
by his own example to argue upon the nature of 
t£e king's prerogative, and the extent of the sub- 
jects liberty. He first heguii by setting up the 
scripture authority of kings ug^iis tthe natural pri- 
vUeges of the people; but when the subject was 
submitted to a controversy, it was soon seen that 
the monarch's wa^ the weakest side. '. 
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,', ' CHAP. , XXIV. 

CHARLES L 

(scei'iiferf a tTirooe 
it adyaiibges tlwn 
•r bad to encounter 
be advantages were 
lost cautious prince 
I'Cre stich a; nt^abi- 
uiid liiiiiself, iipoii 

. _d of a peaceful and 

-fiourisbihg kingciom ; his right uhdispoted by all 
the worltH Bis power strengtbened by an alliance 
with one of the most potent nations' in Europe, 
hisabsoluteauthority tacitly acknowledged by one 
part of his subjects, and Enforced from the pulpit 
- oy iJie rest, To add to all this'lie was loved oy 
lose hearts he had gained by his vir- 
ility, and bis eahdoiir. 
opposite side of the picture we are 
Ti a very ditTcreni scecie. Men had 
k on the' different rights of mankind ; 
lat all bad an equd^ claim to the in- 
estimable blessings of fteedom. The spirit of li- 
berty was roused ; ami it was resolved to oppose 
the anttent claims of monarchs, whousurpea their 
j>ower in terms of ignorance or danger, and who 
pleaded in succeeding times theii' former depreda- 
tions as prescriptive privileges. ' Charles had been 
taught Irom his infancy to consider the royal pr^ 
rogutive as a sacred pledge, which it wasnot in hii 
.power to alienate, much less his duty to abridge. 
His father, who had contributed so much to sink 
the claims of the crown, had nevertheless boldly 
defended 
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d^endeti thenrili bis wifiting«, sad tatit^t h>»son 
to defend by the sword what he had only incul- 
cated by the press. Chaiies, though a prince of 
. tolerable andeistanding, had not comprehefision 
enough to see, that the genins and disposition of 
Iris people had received a t»tal change; hcriN 
siJved, therefore^ to govern by old maxttns and 
precedents, apeople who had lately (bund out that 
these maxims were estatAi'shed in times' of igno-i 
rancfe and slavery. 



fti the foregoing reigns I have given very little 
tf the parliamentary htetory of the times, which 
wolitd have led me out of 'the way; but in the 



present it will be fit to point out the transactions 
of every pai^iament, as they make the principal 
figure in this rt^markbbie tem, in nbich we see ge- 
nius and courage united in opposing injustice,' se- 
conded by custom, and backed by power,' ■ 

Charles undertook tberemsBfgoveriimfcnt with 
ufixed persuasion that his riojiularity was sufficient 
to carry evfery Otek^ifj'e. iUi ha * been loaded with 

-a. treaty for defentfing the Palatin«te in the late 
reigli; and the war declared for tbe purpose was 
to be carried On with vigour in this. But war 
was inpre'ea^iy declared than suppli^ granted. 
After'^6iJi€ j^iititance the (Commons votedbim 

' two subsidies' ;■ a Sum far trom being sufficient to 
supWrt'hinii iii his intended equipment; to assist 
his broiher-in-IAw ; and to tliis was added a peti- 
tion for punishiiig papists, and redressing tlie 
grievances of the nation. Buckingham, who ha<l 
'been the late king's favtmrite, and who was still 
more cares'Sed by th6 present monarch, did not es- 
cape their censures ; so that instead of granting 
the sums requisite,' (hey employed the timeindts- 
putattans and comipliiint, till the season for pro- 
secuting tbe thteiided ckmpaign was elapsed, 
Charles, therefore, wearied wilii their debys, and 
o^nded 
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- . yv oSeoded at their refusal of bis demandsj 
1625 ''"'IB'" P'opET 'o dissolve a parliament,' 
' whicb he could not bring to reason. 
To supply t;he want of parliamentary aids, 
Charles haa recourse to some of the antient me< 
thods of extortion, practised by sovereigns when 
in necessitous circumstances. That kind of tax 
called a benevolence was ordered to be exacted, 
and privy'-seals wereissuedaccordingly. In wder 
to cover therigour of this step, it was commanded 
that none should be asked for money but such as- 
were able to spare it; and he directed letters to 
different persons mentioning the sums be desiVed. 
With this the people were obliged, though re- 
luctantly, to comply ; it was in fact authorised 
hy many precedents ; but no precedents what- 
ever could give a sanction to injustice. 

With this money a. fleet was equipped against 
Spain, carrying tea thousand men, the comnmnd 
of which army was intrusted to lord Wimbleton, 
who sailed direr;1y to Cadiz, and found the bay 
full of ships of grekt value. But he failed in 
making himself master of the harbour, nhile biii' 
undisciplined army landing, instead of attacking , 
the town, could not be restraiued from indulging 
themselves in the wine, which they found in great 
abundance on shore. Further stay, therefore, ap-. 
peariag fruitless, they were re-imlKu-ked ; and the 
plague attacking the fleet soon afterwards, they 
ffere obliged to abandon all hopes of success, and 
return to England. Loud complaints were maile 
against the court, for intrusting so important ^ 
command to a person who was judged so unqua- 
lified for ihe undertaking. ... 

. This ineffectual expedition was a great blow to 
the court; and to retrieve tbeglory of the nation, 
another attempt was to niadt\ but with a more 
certain prosj^ecl of success. New supplies there- 
fore 



fore being reqnisite, the king was r^olved to ob- 
tain them ina tnor4 regular atw constitutional man- 
lier than before. Anollier parliament was accord- 
inn' by called ; and though some steps were tiJteri 
to'exclucle the more popular leaders of the last 
house of commons, by nominating them as sheriOs 
ofcounties,yettbe presen t parliam ent s eemeil more 
refractory than the former. Whenjbe king laid 
before the house his necessities, and asked for a 
supply tiiey toted him only three suIjsiJies.which 
amounted to about an hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds; a sum no way adequate to the importance 
of the war, or the necessities of the itate. But 
even this was not to be granted, until the griev- 
ances of the state were redressed. Their chief in- 
dignation was levelled aguinst Buckingham, a mi- 
nister *ho had no real merit, and the great infeli- ' 
city ofbeing the king's favourite. Wheneverthe . 
subjects resolve to attack the royal pra'ogative; 
they begin with the favourites of the crown, and 
wise monarchs seldom haveany. Charles was not 
possessed of the art of making a distincion be- 
tween friends and ministers ; and whoever was bis 
friend was always trusted witb the administration 
of bisafBiirs. He loved Buckingham, und under- 
took to protect him, although to defend a person 
so obnoxious to the people, was to share his re- 
proach. The commons undertook to impeach 
him in the lower house, while the Earl of Bristol, 
who had returned firom his embassy at Spain, ac- 
cused him among his j>eers. The purport o£ the 
charge against him amounted to little more than 
thai he had engrossed too much power for himself 
and bis relations ; that be had neglected to guard 
the seaswiththe fleet; and that he had applie^t 
a plaster tuthe late king's side.whichwas supposed 
to be poisbnous, and to hasten bis end. Thesis 
frivolous sccusatioDsmusthavesunk of themselves 
- had 
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hat] they not been tnteoiberately opposed by the 
royal authwity. The king gave orders to the 
lord-keeper to command the commons expressly 
in his' name not to meddle with his minister and 
servant Buckingham. The more to enrage them, 
lie had him elected chancellor of ihe university of 
Cambridge, and wrote that t>odv a letter of thanks 
for their compliance. He assured the commons, 
that if they would not compSy with his demand, 
he would try neaj councils. But what justly en- " 
ri^edtbem beyond ajl sufferance was when two oE 
their members, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John 
Elliot, coDtpiainmg of this partiality in favour of 
a m»n ffdioHs to the nation, the kii^ ordered both 
to be committed to prison for Seditious behaviour. 
This was an opeii act of violence, and should, 
have bee h supported, or never attempted. 

It was HOW that the commons justly exclaimed, 
that their privileges" were infringed, and alt free- 
dom of debate destroyed. They protested, in the 
most solemn manner, that neither of their mem- 
bers.had ssid any thing diirespectful of f^be kin^,., 
and they made prepararions .for publisliiiig then- 
vindication. The king, whose clituaL-ter it was 
to sbew a readiness to underialte harsh measures^ 
but not to si^poft ibem, released the two mem-, 
bers ; and this compliance coniirmed that obstt* . 
nacy in the bouse, which his injuries had contri- 
buted to give rise to. The earl of Arundel, for 
being guilty of the same offence in the house of 
lords, was rashly imprisoned, and as tamely dis- 
missed by the king. Thas the tvro houses having . 
refused to answer the inteotions of the court with- 
out previous conditions, the king) rather than 
give up his favourite, chose to be'wkhout the 
supply, and therefore once more dissolved the 
parliament. 

The new councils whidi Charles bad mentioned 
to the parliament, were now to be tried, -in order . 
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tasup|^yhisn£csinhie!). Insteadofinaking'fi«a«e 
with S|>kin,.ahd tbns trring to abridge his ex- 

Eeiices, since he coula not enlai^e his income 
e resolved to carry on the war, and to keep'np 
n standing army for this pur^iose. Peihaps aliJO 
he had furtfaefvieH^ in- keeping his army in pay, 
■wi^ch. wns to setxeupon t^liberty c^his subject 
when he fqund matteni ripe for the execution. 
But at present faU forces were new levied, ill paid, 
and wprae disciplined ; sO that the militia of the 
coantry, that would be iiistantty le<t out against 
btai, were&r his superiors: In order, therefore, 
to gain tiinie^nd-mioney,a'Coitimission was openly 
granted to compound with fh<.' c&tholics, and agree 
for K dispensation of the penal latrs against them. 
He borrowed ' a sum o/ money from the nobility, 
wlu3se contribotionti camein butslovrly. Butthe 
great£ststretoh of his power was in the lerying/if 
ship-fMney. In order to^tiuip a fleet (at ieat tbii 
jntr tfav^.pi^ence matie} edch Of t^e maritiRie 
tOM'twwtsvp^iiired, with the assktanoebf the ad- 
jacent counties, to arm as many vessds as were 
appointed tfaexn. The ci^ of Condon was rated 
at twenty ships- This was the cOmmiencement of 
% tax, which afterwards, beingcarried to such rio- 
lentlepgths, created such great discontents in the 
natsoDii But th£ extor^ons of themintstiV did 
not fest here. Persons of birtii and rank, who re- 
fused the ban, were sumotoDed before (be coua- 
cil; and, upon persisting in-irefaski, were put into 
confinement. Thus wo spe here, as in every ci- 
vil war,' something to Uame on one side, and the 
other. >Bothsi<lesguiltycif injustice, i^et neither 
in general actuiited by motives of virtue- The 
otie contending for the irihAetic'llU^tWs of man- 
kind, theother for the' preBrtii'-tve privileges of 
the crown; both thriven to all ttte extremes of 
falsehood, rapine, and injustice; and, bya^te 
attendant. 
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tendant on lyimODity, permined tbeir icUons 't(> 
degeiierute from tbe moLtves whictuficst jiet tbein 
ill amotion. 

Hitherto the will of the monarch was-Kluct- 
ftntly obeyed; mo»t of those wlio refused to- l^ittk 
their money, were thrown, into prJMMi, aBti-pati" 
enfly submitted to «Onfi'ieraent, or a^tplird by pe- 
tition to the king for their release. Five persona 
alone undertook to- tlefeudthe catiie of the public r 
and, at the hazant of thtit whole fuccuitei, wcrw 
cesolvedj^try wbethectbekinglegallyhajlarjght 
to coti5ne theiti peitson& without au infmigiement 
^fany law, Jlie flames of ll*ese; patriots were 
Sii; Thomas Darnei, .Sir John Corbetr Sir Walr 
tex EarJ, Sk Juhtt HftV€iun^ha«r and Sir lijiward. 
■ Hamhdeii. .Their cauee was brought to-a.solemii^ 
ij^ trial before the kipg's Bencbi and th«- 
,^„g whole ki|tgclomivae'attiei)ti*'e;tu theiesub^ 
; ' of so impiortant ft. trial'. - . . 

By the debates on this Hibject ibapfiearedj chat. 
' {>er3onal liberty bad been secured bym less t)ian> 
six different Btatutesy and by an article of ehe Gceat, 
Chacter itself. That iji time» of tiRbulence and 
sedition, the princes iitfringed iipurt those laws^ 
and of.tbis also many iDxample^ were produced' 
The difficulty thea. lay to determine when such 
violent measures were eiipedient ; but of that the 
court pretended to b« tlie supreme judge- As ie 
was legal, therefore, thiK.ttiesei fivegendemeii- 
shoald plead the Ktatute,jbv wilMcikthey might de- 
mand bail, GO it was eypedieut in, the court to re- 
mand them to prispn,. 9tith<>'dt determiniiK on the 
necessity of taking b^il fuiMbe pcfisent. This wav 
a cruel evasion ofjijstiite; Aiiid> kv^ict^.^satisfied 
neither the court nor the qountry party. The 
court insisted thaf n» bait could be tabes ;' Uie' 
country eiicl^medt thftt the piisoiiers should be- 
set Jcee- ■ . 
The 
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The king being thus embroiled with bis paHia- 
meiit, bis people, and some of the most powertifi 
foreign states, it was not without amOizement ttii>t 
ail men saw him eiiter into a war with France, a 
kingdom with which he had but lately formed the 
most natural allianne. This monarch, among the 
foihies of a good disposition, relied too much on 
the sincerity of hb servants ; and, among otheri, 
jiermicted Buckii^bam tO lead him as he thought 
proper. All historians agree that this mmister 
had conceived hopes of gaining the haut of th^ 
queen of France, while at the same time, Cardi- 
nal Itichelieu aspired to the same honour. The 
rivalry of these favourites jiroduced an inveterate 
enmity between them; and from a ptHi-ate quar- 
rel, they resolved to iuvolve their respective na. 
tions in the dispute. However this be, war was 
declaved against France ; and Charles was taught 
to hope, that hdstilitiea with that kingdom would 
be the surest means of producing unanimity a« 
home. 

But fortune seemedta coanteract all thts-mo- 
naircb's-attemjM. A fleet was sent out, under the 
command of Buckingham, to relieve Rochelle, a 
maritime town in France, that hod long enjoyed 
its privHeges iitdependent of the trench king; 
bnt that had for some years embraced the reform* 
ed religion, and now was besieged' with a formi- 
d^e arn*y . This expedition was as-'nnfortuiiate 
as that to the coasts of Spitn. The duke'it me%- 
snres were so ill cojicerteft, that the inh^itanis 
of the city shut their gates; and refused to admit 
atiit;s, of whose coming they were not previously 
informed. liKtead of attacking the island of Die- 
roi), which was fertile and defenceless, he bent 
hiscourse to the IkIc of Rhe, which was garrisoned, 
and well fortified. He attempted there to starve 
out the garrison of St. Marlins castle, which was 
copiously supplied with provisions by sea. But 
' 'the 
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the Frefith' had landed their forces prii-ately' at 
Mother part of the Isliuul; so that Buckingbam. 
ivfis at last obliged to retreat, but with such pre^ 
cipitRtion, that two thirds of his army were cut'in 
pieces-hefurebe could re-imhark, though he wa» 
the last man of the whole army that quitted the- 
ihore. Tlv» proof of his persotiai coiirage, how- 
ever, was' bat a small subject of consolation for 
the disgrtce which hh country had sustained, and 
his own person would have oeea the last they^ 
wonld have regretted. 

The bad success of this expedition serred to ren- 
der the duke stitl more obnoxious, and the king 
more needy. He therefore resolved to call a tbirX 

Earltament ; for money wa'a to be had at any rale. 
1 his first speech, he told them they were convok- 
ed on purpose to grant the supphes; and ibu i£ 
they should neglect to cqntribute what was neces- 
aary for th« support of tbflitate, he would, in dis- 
charge oSim conscience, use these means that 
Godnad put into his haiida, for saving that which 
the fdlly tif certain personi would otherwise en- 
danger. But the king did not find his commons 
intimidated by his threats, nor by those of the 
lord-keeper, wha commented upon what he said. 
They boldly inveighed against his late arbitrary 
measures, TOrced loans, benevolences, taxes with- . 
out consent of parliament, arbitrary imprison- 
ments, billeting soldiers, and martial laws:;, 
these were the grievances complained of, and 
against these they insisted liiut an eternal re- 
medy should be provided. An immunity {rota. 
these vexations they aJleged lo be thie huiet-ent 
right of the subject; and their new demands 
they resolved to call it petition of ri'^ht, as im- 
plying privileges they imtl already been 
A. D. possessed of. Nothing cuuld be more jtist 
16a&. thaj) the enacting the contents of this pe- 
tition of right -into a law. The Great 
■ Charter, 



Cbartw,and the oldstatutes,were efficiently clear 
in favour ofliberty ; but as all the kings of Etig- 
laud baii ever,in cases of necessity orex|iedicncy, 
Iieen accustomed at intervals to elude them ; and 
as Charles, in a compricatioD of instances, had 
lately violated them, it was but recjaisite to enact a 
tiew. law, wtuch might not be eluded nor violated 
by any auCIiority, or any foitner precedent to the 
country. 

But thoiigh this was aii equiuble proposal, and 
though the ready compliance with it might have 
prevented many of the disorders that were about 
to ensue, Ch^n^es was uught to consider it as the 
most violent encroachment on^ his prerogative, 
and uil&d at first every method toebstruct its pro- 
gress. When he found that nothing but bis as- 
sent would satisfy the hoi^se, he gave it; -but at 
first in such an ambiguous manner as left him still 
in possession of his former power. At length, 
however, to avoid theu' indignation, and still more 
to screen his favourite Buckingham, he thought 
proper to give them full satisfaction. He came 
therefore to the house of peers, and pronouncmg 
the usual form of words " Sdit comnie ilest desir^ ; 
Let it be law as it is desired," hegave ttiepetitian 
of right all the sanction that was necessary to pasa 
it. into a law. The acclamations with which the 
bouse resounded sufficiently testified thejoy of the 
I>eople ; and a bill for five subsidies, which passed 
soon after ,wastbestfongest mark of theirgratitude. 

But, the comaions finding their perseverance 
crowned wirb success in this mstance, were resolv- 
ed to carry their scrutiny intpevery part of govern* 
ment which ttiey considered as defective. The lead- 
ers of the house of commons at this time were very 
different from tlinse illiterate barbarians which a 
century or two before came up to tbecapital, not 
to grant supplies, but to consider wbsre supplies 
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wece to be procured ; not to debate aa legUlMors', 
but to receive commands' as inferiors. The meiiot' 
U'homthepresentparliiimeiitstverecomjrasedwere 
' j>ersons orgreat knowledge aud extensive learnjiig; 
ufundat]medcourage,andinflexi1)lef)erseverance. 

A little before tbe meeting of this parliament, 
aeommisson hadbe^igranted to thirty three of 
the principal officers of state, empotvering them to 
meet and concert among themselves the methods 
of levying money by impositions or Otherwise. 
The commons applied for cancelling that com- . 
mission; and indeed the last statute of the petition 
of rights seeraed to render surfi a conimisaion 
entirely unnecessary, Tliey objected to another 
coiitmission for raising money for the ititroduclion 
of a thousand German horse, which with just 
reason, they feared might be turnej agaiiist the 
liberties of the people. Theji resumed also thenr 
censure of Buckingham, whom they resolved im- 
placably to pursue. They also openly asserted 
thata nietho-.! of ievying money used by the king 
called tonnage and poundage, without the consent 
of parliamtnc, was a palpable violation of all the 
liberties of the peoplti. All these grievances were 
pre|)aring to be drawn op in a remonstrance to hi.s 
iliajesty, when the king, hearing of their intenti- 
ons, came suddenly to the house, and ended the 
session by a prorogation. 

Bptthey were tiot so easily to be intimidated in 
their schemes for the liberty of the people. They 
urged their claims with still more force on their 
next sitting ; and the duty of tonnage and poundage 
Mas- discussed with greater precision than before. 
This tax upon merchandise was a duty of very 
early institution, and had been conferred on Henry 
the Fifth, and all succeeding princes during life, in 
- order to enable them to maintain a navat force for 
the protection of the kingdom. But the parliament 
- . had 
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3ia(i usually- graf)t«d-ita8«)ffheir special fB-rour in 
the begimriiig of each reign, except *o Henry the 
Eighth, who had it not confered on him by par- 
liameiit til! theusth year of his sitting on the 
tlirone. Although he had continued to receive 
k fram the b^iuning, j'et he though tit necessary 
to have the sanction of parliament to entiure it to 
h\m, which certainly implied that it was not an 
mherent pririlege « the cfown. Upon this ar- 
j^ument, the commons founded their objections 
to the levyin;.''itin the yreseiitreign ; it.was a tax 
they had iiotyetgranied;and it had been granted 
l»y them in every preceding reigii. They refused^ 
thei;et'ore, to grant it now^ and insisted the king 
•could not levy it wicfaout their permission. 

This bred -a long contest, as i»ay te stipposed, 
between the commoiB and Hie crowm. The offi- 
cers of the cusi6m-fa6ii8e were summoned before 
the conimoKSjtu give an account by what autho- 
rity thej' seized the goods of t+ie merchants, who 
bad reJused to pay these duties. The barons of 
the exch^ner were queitionetl concerning their 
decrees on that head; the sherifl' of London was 
committed to tJie Tower for his activity in snp- 
|>orting the custom-house officers. These were 
bold me^stires ; but the commons went stiU far- 
ther, by a resolution to examine into religions 
grievances, anda new spirit of intolerance 
tegan to ^pear. The king, therefore, re- A. D; 
«oivo(t to Qtssolve a parliament, which he 1629. 
touiidhimsetf unable to manage; and Sir 
John Finch, the speaker, just as the ,questi(1ti 
conc^iiing tonnage and poundage was going to he 
put, rose up and informed the house that be had 
a commaan from the king to adjourn. 

Notbingcould exceed the consternationandin- 

dignation of the commons upon this information. 

Just at a t^e diey were earr)'ing tbeir most fa- 

rourite 
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Tourite potnl? to a bg^nng^ to-be thus adjoumed, 
and tUe parliameiii: dissolved, reiidtii'ed tbein Airi- 
bus. The house waS in an uprpar; the speaker 
was pushed back into his chair, and forcibly iield 
in it by Hollis ai>d Valeutine, tiil a short remon- 
strance was framed, ^n^ passed by acclaiiiation ra- 
ther than vote. In thisbasty production, Papists 
and Arminians weve declared capital enemies to the 
st^te. Tonnage and poundage wascondemned as 
coDtrary to. law;.and not only those who raisetl 
that duty, but those who paid it, were considered 
a& guilty of capital erimeet. 

hi consequence of this vicdent procedure, %r' 
Rlilea 'Hohart, Sh- Peter Heymwi, Selden, Cori- 
ton, Long and Strode, where by the king'Siior* ' 
der, committed to prison under pretence ofs^i- 
tion. But thesame temerity that impelled iOharles' 
to imprison them, induced him to grant thtrm a 
release. Sir John Elhpt, Hollis, and .Valentine, 
were summoned before the King's Bench ; but 
they refusing to appear before all inferior tribune], 
for faults committed in asuperior, tlic^ were con- 
demned to beimprisonedduringtheking'spieaiiure, 
to.pay a iiiie, thetwoformerof a tbouE^id pounds 
each, and the laUer of five hundred, and to find 
sureties for their good behaviour. The nembers 
triumphed in their sufferiBgs, while they bad the 
whole kingdom as spectators and' appUuders of 
their fortitude. 

In the m^an time, while the king was thus dis- 
tressed by the obstinacy of the commmis, he fett 
amuchseverer blow in the death of fak favourite, 
the duke of Buckuigham, who fell a sacrificeto 
Ills unpopularity. Itimd been resolved once more 
to undertake the raising of thesiege of Iloch^ie; 
and the earl of Denltigt>) brother >in-law to Buck- 
ingham, wasjent thither, but returned without 
efKcting any tbic^. In order (o r«f>air this dis- 
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grace, the duke <^ 8tu^inghaiTi,^e^it in ip^csOp.ja 
Portsmouthto)ujrrv,on9(iati)eir expedition, SLitd^ 
puuisb audi asWd eodeavouted to defriuid ,t\if 
(^rinvu'ofd^e legal ssseasmeiits. hi the general df^ 
-jConteDt thu ftfgvailed agajn^t this uoblemaii, '4 
.VQ)^ dailyexpected thatsome se verei iae!t9ureB^ o uUl 
1>e resolved on; and he wa$£t'tgisa(i^d as the t^^t, 
i^ntaifd th<f betra>eii,oFhis i:ouiitrr, . '^he^ v^as 
one Feiton, who caught the general L-oqlsgioij ; ai^ 
Iri^man »f a good tiwilj:, who had served undtic 
toe jiluke as lieutenanf , Iiut,h3d resigiied, on beiitg 
refueed his, rank op the death of bis ivaptain, wh<f 
h^d.heeii killed at. the isle of Bhe> This in^ii 
wa^ nat\imlly nielancholy, coLorageou^, aiid ch.-^ 
thusiastic ; he. felt for his poiuury, as if labouring 
under fi:iiii^iiiity,wlfichh.e thought it hlt^epo^Vec 
oS- his .vi^le arra to 'remove. - Hp therefoi^e.re? 
si^bred l^^il th^ duke.aitd (hus revenge IiU own 
private i^i^ies, \y,hile he di4 service also to Goi 
aiii man. Autniated.iiitJiif.]uannei:ix''b^l'^onij; 
zeal and in;istaken patriotism, he tji^veljed dowti 
to Port^mo^ith al9iie, and entered the town, wl^ 
' tl^e duke wati surrpuiided by his leyee, aqilgiyu)^ 
out the pece^sar^ orders fot embarkation. Hewa^ 
at that tidie engaged in conversation with one.Swk^ 
bie«^.&ud pther F^ench^otlemeiij anda'difFe- 
rehce of seutiaieiftis.having ariset; )ii the confe^ 
rence, it wras attended wjtli^all those, violent gestij 
culationii with which foretjrners generally enfonK'<^ 
thtnr meaning. The conversation being finished^ 
the duke drew towards thedoor^^nd whilehewas^ 
speaking to une of his colone)s,Feltdn struck hiro, 
over that ui[icer'», shoulder in.the^br^^f ;with bi^ 
tnife. Tue duke, Kad oh'x time to say, " The 
*' yillain has killed me," when he CetUt the oo[p-, 
^ers fee£* and ^s^antly^j^^t'ired. . No one h^^ 
seeu the blow, n,^^,tbe person 'wiip,gai*,it;btti 
■n the icopt'usou it^'^ gencfi^!ij:^y[^pQ5eq thitM 
Voti ill. " " . G wcfl 
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WW notdered by one of the Frenchmen, wt>o ap- 
jMnAcd to vioterntintbeirmotionsbuta tittle before. 
They were ■ccordmgly secured, as for certain pa- 
tliihineiit: but in the mean tune'an hat was picRed 
op, on the initide of which was settedapaper, con^ 
taining foilr of five lines of the remonstrance of 
rtie commdnt acainst the duke ; and under these 
tines n short ejaculation, desiring aid in tbe aK 
tetnpt. h was now concluded that this hat must 
belong to the assassin ; and While ttiey were em- 
ployra in conjeM&res whose it shonid be, a man 
~withoDtanhMwas6een walking verj- composedtj 
tefore the door, and was heard to cry out, I atn 
he. He disdained denying a murder in which he 
etdried ; and averred, that he looked upon the 
dvkeasan enemy to bis country, and as such de- 
aerving to snifer. When asked at whose insti- 
gation ne had performed' that horrid deed? h6 
answered, that they need not trouble ihemsetrct 
hi that enquirv ; that his cunscicnce was his only 
prcHnpter, and that no man nh euili cotifd dis- 
pose Dim to art against im dictates. He suffered 
with the same degree of constancy to the last ; 
aor were there many wanting who admired not 
onlv his fortitude, but the action for which be 
foflcKd. 

the kinghad always tbehigbet regard for Buck- 
iaghain,and was extremely mortified at his death; 
he began to perceive that the tide of popularity- 
was entire^ turned from film, aud that the house 
>nlv served to encrease the general 
e <elt therefore a disgust against par- 
be was resolved not to call any 
sbould see greater indications of a 
position' in the nation. Having lost 
Biickftigliam, he became more hiv 
and lievcV afterwards reposed such 
Mehce in any other. But thoogh 
r the crown was changed, the mea- 
sarei 

. C.,„g,k 



mres atill continued the nana the same disi^gjuJ 
to the petitions of tbe people, thesame desii^ 
of extending' and supporting the prerogative, the 
Minr teoierity, and t he sacne weakness of cen- 
deUsension. 

- ^liisfirtt measure, however, now being left with 
out ft. tfiinistW ind a parliameot, was 
« prudent one. He made peace with A. D. . 
the two crowns, gainst whom he had 1629. 
hitherto w^ed war, which had been 
entered upon without necessity, and conducted 
Aritkout gtory. Being freed from these einbamss> 
mentB, he bAit bis whole attention to the mwMge- 
ment of the internal policy of Uie kingdom, and 
took two men as bis associates in this task, tfho 
still acted an under part to himself. Tnese yere 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards created earl 
of StrafEbrd ; and Laud, afterwards archlashop of 
CantcTbiuy. 

Strafford, hy his eminent talents and abilities^ 
merited all the confidence which the king teoosei 
in him. tlis character was ^tely and austere ; 
more fittedtoprocureesteeqi than love; bis fide- 
lity to the king was unsbak>en ; but in sen'ing the 
interests <^ the crown, he did not c^nsideflum'* 
self as an agent also for the benefit ^f the pet^>l«. 
As he now employed ill his coun^^ to aupHort . 
the prerogative, which be formuly had endea- 
voured to diminish, bis actions jtre liable to the 
imputanoD of sdf-interest and j^tution, burlw 
good character in private life made up fbr thtt 
seeming duplicity of public f^nduct. . ' ' 

Xaua WBi in the church sumewhat KsetnUinc 
Strafford in the state, rigid, severe, punctual an« 
industrioos. His zeal was unrelenting in the 
cause of religion, and the forms as established jn 
tbercignof queen Elizabeth seemed CKsentialycon*- 
netfteawith it. His desire toke*T» tlit^seVin iticii- 
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former Footing w^s imprudept aiid gevertj but it, 
must be confessed that the furious opjiogitiun h^ 
rdet with was sufHuent to excite his resjentiuefi^^ 
Since the times of Elizabeth, a new re%i;9ti)^ 
sect Iwdbeen g^in)ng,ground iu £ngland.; whi^h, 
fi^ih the fflpfios'ed greater purity of their Doagiienij^ 
were paWeApuri/ans. Of all other sects, tfiis wis._ 
the ihost daiigeroits to monarchy ; itnt] the tenets 
of h more calculated to ^support that im^iued 
equality wh^Jiohtajinsin^a state of nature. The. 
{tartizans or'fUis religion'^ being' generally b>^h 
ofwatm.o' iusheU.^ie)r s^iti-< 

ihent^mto' b thwe ,0/ I^onte^ 

ihd rti QiVi ji opinions had t^k- 

^h plaice, ft iiit a political frecj- 

tiom begaf A" cntliusia!i(s, 

indulging tl js flights jcesta^es, 

visions' and inspirations, have a natiinil aversion, 
to aU ceremoTiiss, rjte^j, orformg, , » hicji sre bjit 
external means 9f¥iipi;K-iiig that dt'vot'iijn, w,hii;h 
they want 910 pro'mpteif'but their tearts jii uisplre., 
'riie. same bfilil and daring spirit Vvhicljja^compa-' 
nied them \p their adJresses to ihe djvniity,,ap-' 
peared in'theif political speculatfons ; aiid the 
;j-,wh,it;h b»d. hitherto beect 
riiVKurflpe, bcgaii^to sbot)j, ' 

F.Tings'.ajili' hishopswerc 

; growth of o]Mniotis,sy uh- 

lodty ; «nd that Laud, who 

vi pigst attached to cere- 

td treat with rigour, men' 

■i-en'ty, Tlie truth is, that 

tiiites, we 0nd the great, 

ntest between the king auif 

hi-! pnople to arise, not trom civil, but rcli^ou^ 

motives; not from adesircoji the one hand m'bx- 

tpndin" powor, and on the other of p:-oniotiiig 

" ■ hbertyj 

c.;.i'cf^.Coo^le 



lil»eitv ; but n^relj' from tbe anjourof the king 
in stm[i'6Vting,L^)io[H, surplices, and other cere- 
rntMres'of 'the church, and the fury of the puri- 
tuhs in abblislung ihos^ distinctions, as remnants 
at'uopfsHidoIati-y. 'I'beSe distinctions in religion, 
at'this'day, are fCgarded with more unconcern; 
sad, ihe'refpre, vre are more apt to iinpute the, 
disoKJet^ t)i th'dse times, rather to cii-U Hiotivcs 
of estaWishingUlifcirtjv which in reality made but i 
a Tury subordinate consid'ei;at'ion. 

The humour of 'the nation ran at that time,^ 
iiito the extiotne opposite to superstition ; aha 
tHoseantieiit cdrerrtonies, to which men had been, 
afCUstOraed (* Englahd, 'since the commencenicnt 
of thfl tl.er6l'in5lil)iAvere ill general considered as 
impious and idblAtrotis." It was, therefore, the 
most imfJol^ti^c time iri the world for Laud to think 
oriiuroiiticjiiij niw (Ceremonies and observances^ 
■wHtgh could nbttift of being treated with utter 
detestation.' " Kevertlieless he went on bo! Jly with 
bis iitjtiuctipns.fortiie, observance of those rites, 
fi'Fiifti ii. »KArh^nP«Ac T^ere of no moment; and^ 
essary to be urged by iun>, 
iposed by thepuritans. 
lid rigorously i|isisted on, 
e should be removed from 
ft, where it hjtherto stood 
:o the East end; where it 
1 denominated the altar. 
, , ^ r, and the using of copes, , 

alienlbrcAiretedvestmentusediri popish countries, ■ 
were SntrcSdilted to the great discontent of the peo- 
ple. Some pictures were adtaitted again into 
churches by his coiiimantl. All such clergy as 
n^lected toobsenfe every tet-emony, were sus-. 
pended and deprived by the high commission 
court. And, to mortify thepuntants still more, 
ordeni W^re issued from the council forbidding any 
'^' ' ' ■ "" - - • controversy, 

r. ,-«,.C()U^lc 
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eontrorarsy, either Jrom the pulpit or the press, 
«n the points in dispute, between them and their 
opponents, concerning freewill and predestina- 
tion. At the same time fhat he obtained the king's 
protection for carrying on thest:measures,he took 
care to repay the monarch,by magnifying on every 
occasion the regal authority ; and treating all 
pretensions to indepentletice, as a puritanical inno- 
vation. The kings divine, hereditary, and in- 
defeasible rieht, was the theme of every sermon ; 
and those who attempted to question siith doc- 
trines, were considered as makmg an attack upon 
religion itself. The king, who had now taken a 
resolution of calling no more parliaments, and 
which resolution lie adhered to for the space of 
eleven years after, wiis very well satisfied with 
tbesr doctrines ; as they were the only means of 
facilitating his measures of government, and pro- 
curing those pecuniar}' supplies which he had ub 
legal means of obtaining. 

While Laud, therefore, during this long inter- 
^al, ruled the church, the king and Strafford uii- 
.dertook to manage the temporal interest) of the 
nation. A proclamatiun was issued,, in w'.hj^ 
Charles declared, " That whereas, fov aevenf ill . 
" ends, the calling again of a parliatm^nt' i$ di- 
■ " Tulged ; jiCt the late abuses, haviiig, for the'pre- 
*' sent, unwillingly driven him out ol that course ; 
" be will account it presumption for any one to 
** prescribe to him any time for calling that aseem- 
** Wy." This was geiierally construed as a decia- 
ntioii, that during that reign no more parliaments 
woald be summoned ; and every measure of thtt 
kingbut too well served to confirm the suspicion: 

It was now that the people, without a defender, 

or hopes of redress, saw tjiemselves at the mercy 

of a monarch, who, though good and gentle in 

hit own nature, might at any time change in bis 

conduct, 
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conduct. The; now taw the cbatHitdon at one 
blow wholly overt brown, and one branch of tbs 
le^i'islature assuming those ri^iCs, wbicb bad been 
divided between tl^ee. Tonnage and poundage 
were continued to be levied by royal authority 
alone : custdin>bouse officers received orders front 
the coQiicii to enter any house wbatever,in search 
of suspected goods : compositions weve openly 
nuiie with papists ; and their re[igl<Hi was become 
a regular part of the revenue. The btgh com- 
mission court of star-chamber exercised its power, 
independent of any law, upon several bold huio- 
' vators in liberty; who only gloried in their suffer- 
ings, and contributed to render ^vernment odi- 
ous and contemptible. Sir David Foulis was fined 
by this court five thousand pounds, merely fordii- 
suadiiig a friend from compounding with the bom- 
missioners ; who called upon him to take up the 
title of knighthood. Prynne, a barrister ot Lin- 
coln's inn, had written an enormous quarto of a 
thousand pages, which was intitled Htstriomastiz, 
or a scourge for the stage. In this, beside much 
paltry declamation against tfa^ ^t^g^) he took oc- 
casion to blame the ceremonies and late inaova-- 
tions of the church *, and this was an ot&nce that ' 
Laud was ijot likely to forgive. He wascondemn- 
ed by the star-charaber to be degnideU from the 
bar; tostand in thepiilory, iu two places, West-' 
minister and Cheapside ; to lose his ears, one u , 
each place; to pay five thousand pounds to the 
king, and to be imprisoned during lif^. Tins seA- ' 
tence, which was equally cruel aiid Unjust, ins 
rigoruu^ly executed ; and Prynne ^dned id hi^ 
suflerings. Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a 
physician, were tried before this tribiinal for schSs- ' 
niaticai libels, in which they attacked, with great 
severity and intehiperate zeal, the ceremonies of 
the church of England. They were condemned 
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" i^ii^ illSTOBY OF ,^I\CLaKD. 

"iP ff>;ne^,)j49^rri'!|n<hri^elr iva* also tvieJ 
ii'iic)*pfl'eu(;(^..ror wbii3i,ljfi M;as fini-d five'tlioii-^ . 
saiitl po'u'iips more,'atid sctiteiieed .((» lose the rest' 
of liis.ears- TlicaiisweVs which tliese bold iiemaV! 
g9^»csgaTe iikp c((uft, >|^<sie so fiill of coiituniacy 
aiiif inytc.liypi. tliat no lavvjer'coulii be prevoHed'l 
.iVJUi to sijjii theih. T'le'rigours, hoivever) (v)ii<li'' 
t^^y ii;idqc>re^it| heiiig so'Uiiwortliy men of'tKerr' 
prpft'ssibn^ayt-'^ci'eraJQftence; anc'l thi j>ati'ej»ce'/' 
oi;ratheralM)'itv- withjffj^ich they sU(ier6d,'iri^ 
elj "still !tgi-t|her the public indignatiorL ;'" '''""'" '' 
^Tie purit^s, retrained in EnglaiicI, shippetl 
iB^'liitLeive? olT for America,. ivlicre they laid tlib. 
f6i^i^<j^t,i(j.i|is of aVnew goveriuiiciit, . "agreeable tg" 
i.|i^^atep;j of, ]»o.liti<:^ freedom. , Biittliego-', 
vefiiiyVn^'«»\vil!iDg thatthenaEionshoultl be'fle'- 
prif'efl.of its' upelJiT members,' or tlrcadettth.Vyji-'; 
pj^ulatity pf these ipigratioiis, was 'pr'evailetrtVii" 
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CHARLES 1. ' -li3 

out the consent of parliament ; but then the esi- 

gilAdy'gfttu^tt(tf--<J«fttMdbd'^«eha'KU}>]>)yi But'- 

U'^tM;i:>iecM»kv'M|»r«««nt^(WMi»aitsOap|}«rem,aifkl- 
iAight>djR:tt6'RiurfniiFs wi»»g^ people, squst- 
tion tvaspropbs^bytfatflSiiifto thejtKtge«,-whS'- 
ther,''-iii a caEe.bfin$(ies^yj'fcrth(! defence of the 
kingdom; ke AjfgittJuM''imf^me tbis' tax •; kod tvh«- ' 

th1»Thaj'd^BM't«|iK<M'fImt'htfihiKfat'}ittrtdthatbe' 
wit»BO)e jnagi^of t^nec^esshj. InthiBilhfrMsal 
anie^ncte of-obcMlieMC€ to the king's ift}unctio4is,' 
Jbnn 'H»n^fln-,'«^ntlem^n offortune in Buckv 
iiighamGbir«, refused to coiinplv with the tax, and ■ 
rfeblved'tb^britig-rt toa tegaiJeterminatHm. tte 
had hiMOf Ated nt twenty shfflings for hiit estate, 
«-faMf h« refaied'ti3 pay ; and'the^ cdae was-argued 
tini>fe4»y9'iti the Kxcbeqner cianiber, before all 
tW judges of-Eifglind. The nation regarded, 
nftth'-thfti'tttniMt-an^vt^' fhe'resuh of a tnui that 
ivii«u'tti fix theliMjes^uf t)t«-4ittg^&'power; but af- 
tfvtlh? former upinlotr'oftbejudgvs on tbis^sub'- 
jcbtv^h&t event might bav<e been e^t^ily foreseen. 
^Itthejild^s, torrotxly exMpted, gave^entence: 
iH'4i!rtY)W-(]rtbe'«nro«itn,-nM«'Hemden, who lost* 
bt^ dWHOiw^mWe'^rtmn Mtlitientty-recoin)>ensed 
ItjJ^tbwsfp^iltHwtePKtfitliw peoplw. J ■ Nothing now 



iMtSibearwi»'«««nr vampmy bot nAut-mura against 
ginw«nm<SM,^'iMo' •oconmmfl'-on^.him .who litut' 
>tiril3ttKM*4fe>Amirpi£kHMl'';<Itow)niincw alleg(;d; 
that tyranny was confirmed into system ; and that 

' tllQtil'wiK iR«tisdn«ees«ppt hi simen patience, or 
c^eMMlrf«teverv'. it'CeleniBlici^ tyranny wxp 
ii( ttogt i i >>iaigi*jiwid ro-'poUvtcal iujastice; and atl* 
th«-'ft^btB'nttbeJtiltiotA"ttKnsinkted tbrpugb so* 
iMb^sgeSi'steiinUibv^'SD 'many laws, ititdpuil'^ 
<lutseit b^ihe iA<ii^i6fi*OirtfXnv^ecoe9; now brp 
p((ciBtVa(d'i[i<uniiM)ngijH^gilm^ect.rln ttnaunv.* 
litrsjdsiai* of'tle^ldeifcej of-'^antburi anwicio' 

, M(:r>,..,jji;a'.. i. i;. .G 3 -■--''■■ :•■..: dent 



14* ^^orr or IcHound. 

dent gave the {Mopie of EngliBd aoopportooUy sf 
vtaduutng tneif mtient privileges ; uoA erea of. . 
aoquiriag gietter itiaa vu oompetible with.tfae 
MMcts btppine«8 to be pouetAl of. 

The Scotdi bad' duruig Ae reigii of Jame* 
die fint« shewed a strong utaabment to ^itani- 
citpriiiei|>les.; Aod though th^ still contiti«<*l tei 
alknr of bMtops, yet theywerereduoedt^povet-* 
1j, and fretted with contempt. Jwneat, indeed,^ 
lud Men the low estate of epi!ic<ipacy in that king7 
don, aioA bad endeavoured to exalt and establnfat 
it ODcemQie; but beidied in the midst of biaCn- 
decvourv. It was the-^e of Cbaries, for ever to. 
aim at projects which were at once iinpracticable» 
and unnecessan' ; he resolved therefore, to com- 
plete irtwt bis iWber bed tegun. This iiUju^ed 
attempt served to alienate the ^£ection« ofhi* 
SctAch sulneets, as Daujch as hU encroMJtments oa 
Itbwny baa rendered him unputular in En^and. 
The flame of aedition in Scotmnd, passeu tirom 



city to aVfy while the paritan* foroteda Caettunt, 
to SHTOon or defend their o^wiou ; and rtsolved 
to eataolish tbeic dAotrioes, or ovenorn the «tale. 
On the otberhand, the court %«nt deteniiined to 
estaUiab the litiji^ of the church of England ; 
Mid bo^ sidea being obstiaatc in opioion, tbos^ 
' aaaguniarain4b«wesvi«nesoim begun t«8cotlstnd, 
wluch had hitbene oidy been tidkal of aitaong the 
Endish.^ 

' The d»centeitt and oppositiea wbit^ the k«^' 
met with in maintaining qiiscopacy anAtme his 
Knghata injects hiight, one wwiM think hmder 
bin firaiB attempting to intrixhKe it among tboae 
tt Scotland; but. such was his aidour, tfaatbe 
«aa reaolved to have iteataUiaed in every oatt of 
his-doiainknB. - Haisttg tuddJdicd m order Soi- 
reatbng the Uturgy in the fHindpat <^im^ of 
EdinbuTgh, the pe^le received it wkh clanKnm , 
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and tmnrecations. The cduit-f)i«rt^»1hdeed, with 
great justice, blsmed ifaeir obmnscy, fts the in- 
iiovxtions were but tiiBing; bat the people' might 
have retorted with still greater force »e folly, of 
tbeir thus earnestly attempting the eatablisbioent 
ef triBea. The seditious aisposition in that king- 
dom, whic^Jud hitherto been kept within botinds, 
was now too furious for restraint, and the huur>. 
rection becamfe gCnttal over 'all the country. 

Yet s^l die kuig could not diink of dedsting 
from his design ; and so prepossessed was he in fii. ' 
TOur of roya} ngbt, that oe tliought the very name 
•f king, when forcibly ureed, would induce theta 
to return to th^rduty. But he was soon bode- 
cetred; ihepuri^nsof ScoUaadwererepuhticuis^ 
io principle as well as those in EngUnd; and' 
Aey only wished to see the bishops first humbled, 
in order to m^ke a more successful attack upon un- 
guarded monarchy:. Cbaries, therefore, finding 
them in arms, apd that they insisted on displacing 
the biceps, considered tltifir demaads as an open 
declaration of war; and accordingly summoned- 
such of the nobility of England as held Jwtds oC 
the-crown, to furnish him i^tha proper numbes 
of -forces to oppose tbem. To add to these sup- 
plies, he demanded a Toluntrarycontnbution from* 
the clergy, as be was, in fiu:t, fitting the cause t, 
and by means of bis queen; the cubolics weret 
also pressed for their assistance. By tile5e-me<- 
tbodsbesoon £»und himself at the head xff an un> 
disciplmed. and reluctant axtay, amounting toi 
about twenty thausand men, and commandt^ by; 

Enerals less willing to hght than to- negociate* 
s superiority in numbers, how«vei^ gave bin 
themanifestadranti^eoverhii rebellious subjects, 
«dio Were do way slow in marching to give hin 
battle. But Charles, who inherited the peaceable 
dispoHtioo «{ Ui fitther, wa» uowilUiig to come 



to; gJS^r^ipjt'ep^^ljjMUl^ a blow th«) struck, witi,: 
vigQur^ >>il^nt {)ft)^,];u't;ver^Q4.,iiuiny of bis sue*., 
ceedmg.niisrprti}ntii- ' lHste?il o^^giitJw^wj.diLliw; 
Opppiieou^ he entered }ipon,B.tre^y.>vi^b tiianii;! 
GO tbat a sus{)C)iuonia(^rfQ&,was ^wja^reed upp^ ■ 
aii(J ,a treaty, of^peajc^ concliwjed, ..which p^ither 
sidelntendefi lyoou^neiatultbeiiliothafirueSi^T,. 
grf^eB tQ^sbaiid tlitir foxces, Xb^sf;ea()|(lfsban4', 
ing'thtt^^y, w^ a,fu:al mefjsjy;e.lo.'pfeaT^eH,-,ftste . 
cQfjIt^ijqtleyj^jiiiewariny withoutgc^tiiibeiicsiiitl 
expence;, M;lJi^iJ.ih(; Scotch. iitjiyjgeptSjfl'^wer^' 
»]l voluutpei^m.thc semce,,couJ(J be i|iu^(^^d; 
a^ain at jii^^sy^e.,. Of tij^s tfip t^e^^ojf ^len}aiet^ 
cQiitept^ seeiiicd seiisihW; firfV*.y-'*'''6')'?"i^'^ Pt^St 
tiie i|^gp^iatjoi:)s uitb afleplcd ^il$ct^Uies,. aoi^ 
l^rew lEi obstructions in proportion as t|>ey werf^; 
confidei^t of iheii^own superiority, ^t len^h aft^f; 
liiuVb aItercatio9i ^^^d maiiy,, treaties sig|i^,v)4, 
Voken, both .parties of)cepior^,b3d.r^couriw fa 
3lE\ii,.Mad Rot)iiiigj|ut. Uooft.c'i^d satiate. the. 
(Aijijeiiders. ;^,, ',, ■ , . . .... _. ...'■. 

War beijig^u-s i:!eso1ved on, tliek^ig took eve-, 

rj^nietlibd as before for raiding money .(o supjKttt; 

ilr Sljip-niQi>ey was levied as Usu^; so^e.otb^. 

arbitrary tastes were e3'act94-froat, 4^10. reluct^oit 

y.eopip with great severity; bm od<! method .*if; 

raising, the suppbes teilects j;;uQortal hononr oii; 

ited- .Thecouiisellorsanlis^j 

I, lent^the king .wbat«ver ^tixa^ 

md dist^^BCfi, i\^ir private f^ijfrj 

^rfovqrgigiu : TbesR.were tfo. 

rown t^ prepare ap acmyi:P»& 

being samcii^tiffi^meTe now, 

inet^d more, toeiong qeglect^-j 

iiameijtary supply. ,■.■.!-■ 

.. .... ..ow about eleven, ye^fssi^^ 

'A..X). fbc king bad caL^d a parlianif^t. ,,^)is- 
ft40. We aiid iingp^eritaifle jpii^ c/jfea Ji*8t 
., ' had taught hiin to hate and to fear siicb 



and grealtdelHs cpoiract^^he was oblige^ locajl ' 
auotlitu- parjiamen^j, (jf<)a) .whkih^ hiui 119 Krr^t 
reaatmtq-^ififfec^aftff (anf^t.^ Tk^ maiiy tllegqiiaud 

harids^ipg which .ssfMira^ peD>p|i& h^ sufTercJ, aiid . 

tuuch^i^nateil the^£ctioni> <ni: tUeXvv^'st Eng- , 
lish as of his Scot(}h suljjects. Iu&te;id.of«upt>'>«^s . 
tl>€ Jcipg w^s. bur9£$«4 with.miirnuirs.aiul icom- 
pliuu^. Theze^fHisjii-fieligioii werepleased with. 
the.distres)^e^ ^f the^^^a^vp? uf its attuiupts agaJDSt 
their bretUreit 41) opiiupn; ap^Uie r«,al,frie.uds.to, 
tl^jihertiesof luaqkiii^ W?'»;,'^iM* '■U^'"'"sy!*!.pe-\ 
netrutioi), tijt^atie.tiifl*;;*^ .^",'«cb''ta(Wnefl', 
the rqyal.timhop^^igiVit t»il-iT|to a tqt^ tleiteB.d-> 
e)ice'OD.pppM^|:.^^einJiUeSr^^ when )>L|l>lic tee^^ , 

The.house qf . cow^pn*) therefi^^ could not) 
be )Pfluce^):^^e2ttlie 'Scotch, wko were of th^, 
saoi^£n[i|C^i]e»,withjJ}^n}sii|ve^^ndc<^teQdinA, 
a^nstithsi same cf^euQjppiies, its enemies to, t}^ . 
sute. Th^ixes^'?4^U:t^t^eti) a^ frieiids,;fiul,&ro^, 
tiers, ;>yl)9 Jf8^ C9»ai..tii,tep4» them a duty it waj^^ 
insiinij^em^ all yjflUi 
t«g^tbwBfftrpi , Wfil 
tl^,^SfSg^Iy th»n m 
Ky^y m^tiitqd b« haj4. 

s^|gm^e»HMiViNt«|^,R'>wWr,:.TheJting finding iiOj 
^>HnWtwMi4rW,ff9ai.th(9CQauptPP&,:hadrtc^urse. 
tdthehouseof peers; but tifis wis equally inf^ifec-' 
tMl,wifb;.tte:-fr>W,er,'>aj^ca*ion.; XJie- l^ingi 
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mammdr&'iWtihedthepw^Miaoati totrytaore- 

feastbte (iletbodft of rembriiig hts tiecessities. 

Th« king harin^ now mule enemies of Us. 
ScMch subjects, by contrdlKi^tiiemmtWirmode- 
nf worship, and of tfae mmnions by dissolving 
them, it remained to exaspienrte the city of Loof 
don against him by some new imprudence. Up- 
on their tefiMing to lend him money to cao* on 
the Scotch war, he sued the citizens in the btur^ 
chamber for some lands in Ireland, andmacte thein.- 
pity a considerable fine. He continued also u» ex:^ 
act all the taxes again»twhicb.everyforinerdRriia- 
ntent bad remonstrated ; biit all were iriatiflicienr. 
Aloan offorty thousand jTOundftWas extorted from 
the Spanish merciuuKs. who had bullion in the 
Tower,, exposed to the aUMhpis of the king. 
Coat and conduct money for the soldiers nW levied- 
on the counties ;an.ancient? practice t.but supposed, 
to be abolisbedbv the petition ofrigbt. Alt the- 
piepperwBS bought from the East fndia company 

2' ion taut,^and sold at a great dtifcbmn. fear ready 
On^. A scheme was propo^^ fbr cointi% two 
or three hundred thousand pounds of base money ; 
and yet all these metbocb were far fi-om beihs ef- 
fectual. Tlie Scotch, ihettlfoie, >en89>fe <a the 
eitremJties to wlut^ Kit *>^'rt<luCed> Ted on an- 
army of twenty thousand, men ai'&r aiLl4ewCBStIe 
upon Tyiie, to lay thor grierahbes befifr* tbetc- 
•overeign, as they were{Meased t<»>ter[n.tbetr re- 
lidiion. One of the most disgusHMI; siMkea in' 
•he punCanical charictef of the bim«3^ ina this 
^Ue bngn^and h^mhlfa c^t, in die Vtidst of 
ttouion;.and their llatterv to t^j^pritice^'tfMIe: 
th^ ware attempting to' diitbrone Wd d^i^Hiy 
hita- 

Ttitbtte troops, fnsfdred feV iWli£i«»;'ll«she$' 
lA&i 1^6 id^t vibtofies obbd(i<fcd6rer stEg^ing' 
paniet of the ro^Htista, aM MMioUniged by: the 
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l^)iih tbemsetTes, among wliom they continued, 
the kin^ wu «bie to oppose onty a smaller force, 
new levied, undisciplined, seditious, and ill paid. 
Beinrtbererbre in despairt^Memmitilfthe torrent, 
be at last yielded to it. He first summoned a great 
coancil ot peers to York ; and* a* he for^w that 
ibey would advisebim to call a parliament, he lot^ 
tbciuiri bis first ^>e«cb that be had already taken 
that resolution. Having th»» prepared 
(at bis mi&fwtunes, be a short tune a^ Nov S. 
ter called that long ^liament, wluch l£W. 
never discontinued sitting till ibey Giudly 
accompttshed ^s rnio. 
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' -CHARL6SI.. (<;;onnniMd:^v.:i :'; 

T?Hffiaf(l^ exbfectatlons of itien'*lt!i re^rrf ' 
■*■ to'ii parBiment iaf siidi ii cHtic^l jurictaffe', ^HT ' 
duritig ^ileh generaf (fi^c6titertt;s','m^^ iiaWriW' 
engage the Stt^tfeice oP'the iiierii6(rrs'eff?^li«F' 
duty. ■ The hoiise of commons tras ^lei^j'^fltom J 
its first institution, olBerved-to be sb ntrm^fmis, * 
or the asBiatiityjjfifsirietnbersgrearrf:' W«b-^ 
out any interval, tlierefore,'th^4iH^ft'WpWi* 
business; and by unanimous consent they struck 
ablow thatmigbt be regarded as decisive. Instead 
of granting the demanded subsidies, they impeach- 
ed the earl of Strafford, the king's first minister, 
and hadiiim arraigned before the house of peers 
for high treason. I^Vni, a tedious, but senitible 
speaker, who had first opened the accusation 
against him in the house of commons, was sent up 
to defend it at the bar of tbe house of lords ; and 
most of the house accompanied their member ou so 
agreeable an errand. 

To bestow theEreatcst solemnity on this impor- 
tant trial, scaffolds were erected in Westminster 
Hall, where both houses sat, the one as judges, - 
the other as accusers. Beside the cbatr of state, a 
close gallery was jirepared for the king and queeli, , 
who attended during the whole trial. The arti- 
cles of impeachment against him were twenty- 
eight in number, the substauceof which was, that 
he nad attempted to extend the king's authority at 
hAM-^d had been guilty of Keveral exactions in 
Ireland. But though four months were emplo}'cd - 
by the managei's in framing tiie accusation, yet 
there appears very little just causeof blame ro him, 
since 



•since tliestretche " " 
befbttj-Kfr^aWe ii 

him with' Veh65n^l 
afltl'sdiiihied upti 
theriglrekehafticti 
toil pRjof, \'at till 
faiHydoitilml^tt' 
iMetbod of argiiiB| 
cdfirts of justice: 
none cm be 'A6<i< 

Weak re^ons to' 
^gravatiffhanil ."c 
parts atrc(S*i8d6m lida (jfeeiVTorti 
uumbved arid urttlauiitefl."' fi'e^ 

With all tfaje pffefefeifti' 
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ability. H^'cfifffrJreii 
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hadi(rfl«tfge<kl'tbiart 
part-"c»f ilJnt neo'pte ; 
tbdAMi Hf!^ %^k3ili«» 
sHtfw^-ffier^ftfcbbtt^ 
th*hH'»n'S<Pha (Jbittin 
rtfTutect (he M^tratfent 
of-hia glHIt, he thus di 
" myrfWds;! BiVe ti^ 
"•tbaii r-shbulirhliv. 
"'these dearpleHi^eS', 

" left rfie."-; i-Up*: 

tear, Irtdkfeif "drlbn tris 
" 'What I fo'^feft! fof 
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~ " me to tlie heart— •^Pardon iny ioiir^aity.^— - 
** Sontetbing I should luve added, faut.arp not 
" able ; therefore let it pass. Anii now, my kvd>„ 
" for myself; I have been long taught that the 
** affltctions of this life are overpaid by that eter- 
'* iiat weight of glory which awaits the injiocent ; 
" and BO, my lords, even so, with the utmost trao- 
-'quiliity, I Gubmit myself to your judgpent^ 
*' whether thatjudgment be life qrdewi: notmy ~. 
*' will, but thine, O God, be done." His elo- 
quenceand innocence iiidui:edtbosejudge>M> pity," 
who were the most zealous to condemn him. The 
king himself went to the house of lords, and spoke 
for some time in his defence; but the lipirit of ven- 
geance that had been chained for eleven years, was 
now rouzed, and nothing but his blood couldgiye 
the people ^tisfaction. He was found guilty by 
both houses of parliament ; and pMhing remained 
but for the king to nve bis consent to the bill of 
attainder. But in the present commotions the 
ng that wbttld very 
I imminent daitgera 
t still Cli«r^,iTbj» 
Lted, ilndseci»e(|re-> 
ttoputofif^dr^ad' 
the wa^rwi^ fi^, hi^ 
led in this^^iia4<m 
to act, lus ODifbts. 
af heroic bcaT«ry iti 
^ived ft letter tron 
iesiring tliat b>f lite 
a mutual reconcilia- 
)eople;adding,that 
a willii)^ mindthere 
UKe.pfiiubfe gene- 
I master, wbo^oln- 
insented to thes^t>> 
n; Strafford was Be- 
headed 
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he^6^ on Tower-hill, bd^aTing wUb ^1 tbtti 
cumpoted dignity uf resolution tbot waa expecteU 
from bi^ cius»cter. Tbe pe<^e, Uu^iit by bU 
death tu tnuQple upon tbe riifhu of bumaiiity, 
Bpon after resolved to sbed blood that wa^i still 
more preQimts. 

But the commons did not stop their impeach* 
meotsbere. JuaudAlso,a&era(ieliberation which 
did not continue half an hour^ was considered as 
sufficiently culpable to incur the same accusation, 
and wa^ committed to custody- Finch, tbe lord 
keeper, was also impeached ; but be bad the pre- 
caution to.make his escape, and fly over into Hol- 
land, as didSif Frauds Wyndehanb, tbe,%ecreury, 
into France. 

Tbe crown being thus deprived of tbe services 
of its tninisten, the commbi|s next proceeded tu 
attacktbefewprivilege>itstil|possessed> Du^nir 
the l^e military operation, several powers had 
been exertedby the lieutenants, and deputy-lieu- 
tenants of counties, men> who were all' under tbe . 
influence of tbe crown. ^These fifere,.-ther«foT9, 
TOted Delinfitentt i a,term now first u^d to signify 
tians^es^ors, whose crimes were pot as yet as- 
ce^taind by, Isiw. The sheiiffs also, w^ ba4 
obeyedtbelfiag'^m^datein raising ship money, 
were voted aiio.to be delinquents- All the &rio- 
ers and ftiSccn of the costoms, who had been em- 
ployed duringio many yews in levying tonnageand 
poundage, were subjected to the sameiinputation, 
andiw'y purchased their safety by paying an hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. Eve^y discretio- 
nary -or arbitral^ sentence of the Star-chamber,ai)d 
Hipi-commi*sion courts, underwent asevert; scru- 
tiny ; and all those who had any biu>d 'u\ such sen- 
tences were, voted to be liable to the penalties uf 
the law. The Judges, who bad declared against 
Hwaden in tbe triarof ship-money, were accused 
before 
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before the peers, and obliged to fiii_^ seewrity for 
lhrira|ipe»rtftc*i: Allthftse'rtioiMJjM^esWhieR^aa^ 
been tetely-g^Med-by the groWri, WMMii^^ «n- 
nitiilateia by order <rf the cottunnn* ; and ihbf 
oatHed their d«estBtiOn «f tfet griei-ffltfe s* fer, 
iisto exvelfrom their otan bous^'Mr'stiftJlihiefli-' 
bers as had been monopolists or pM^ebtOrt, '-'■•'■"^1 

HttfeHo we hfeiVe' aeeivthe conihitihs in ^6*ie 
rtieasiu'eiHiepa.iroiisof ffeert)" aiid'oV tlie people'';' 
" boldly opposing (He itVetches of iltegal'poiveifi or' 
repressing those claiir!s whrthjthoUjjhfdtihded'frt*' 
e^stoWj-H-eredesiructiveof freedotn. Tb*i3 (At": 
their Aims, tbeif struggles, Were jflst and hohbiir-f' 
able ; biil the general passions of ths iration *ete* 
nowescired; indlifa^log.been once^Jut iiitomb^' 
tion, they soon passed the tine, anct'knew ticft' 
\fhertfto Stop 'Had ■HMybeeftcbriietiiftd'VPitli't^i- 
it»g herB*,aTtefiabrid'gi()g all tbos^piiVitegeiof tno'' 
rh^chjMvhictivi-erebaiittble of injuring the 'subiect, 
aHt* living itaH thoaeprti^ogativeitftatfeodlil be^-' 
nefit,they woold havS hee^^ con&i^ereit as ihe g**at - 
benefactoirs ofrtanlfttid.dhd.wouia httveleft'th^' 
constitiitiMi pHttffiektly dW^esaffre'fbrtUhg' on' 
which we ehj^y ft (ft ptmeht. TJul thej' titfeer wei* 
willing to vfevenge th^f'-fot'mef feu*feriii+8, of 
tioiigntthat-Sonietel-*ib(^exBniples*rertette&6Ssaj'y 
to'iyeter olhera fi^hv dttemtltiftg tbfetfslaf*e tteir ■ 
country. 'The horroMioCbftvM wa(***rie'fiW! suP.- 
firfeHlfy Htteit^ed to; and ffefcytS+Mplftlt^ \mdr. > 
vM the nWibnln-cattiWitiBs wWeh«ifey(tli«Bf«»ves ! 
\i»«e'tlie"fiVsi;to-rep^i«-."- ■■■■ ■ ■■iui:'.." .\ 

The Wbdc nation was thrdwttiiltoS-gAWtfel ■ 
fcTitiefit;'' The harangues of the- memlfcr*', irtWi' 
fibtpublishedanLl'disi^ewed.keptalrv'ettiehcWVors 
which rt-ere ffrlt-for the late ^dfhinistnttion; -> 'I'-he ' 
pulpits, delivered ovifflr to the j*itinwitic«l preach- " 
efe, *ho^^ thtt' cbmlAiiis arttearMy placed iittali ' 
the considerable churthtts,reSOiJiifled*ilh faction 
, ■ ■. ■ .yf., ■■ ;-.,iii-(,;::- w:.-i- .- ... jitwl 
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rt^^jntiS^yt^cmA^ witb,prp4i|ctidiM,idaDgenn]iby 
tbeu^iseiliupo pnd ealuifiiiy, pioru t^Mt by.iherp 
€louueyce*K^sW!PV ■■;,-.:. -.ni/ '■ " 

jn ^s. uiiiv*:^^ .ofiroac f^ifiK tba-.fin(wii^ 
Prjrpj)^, BtUifton,, aivl:SaM,«Tif]kt wbp bad. some 
y£aisbefer«.auf{t:reiltio«evereIy for their licentiou» 
sbu|tt»,-fMtd,hi^been,cQiBiiinted toremMe ptit 
sons, were set at liberty by order of the COmAtoii*^ 
ajiclw^^se^.lt^i^tbfM'.^fitin^bfiiit.entry into 
tb£^I¥t*lf JSitfti!vicLl}nUtte-e*iTC»>iifined'i»«ciUy,' 
3^tgn,ij>,Jei-p<i>-, Hnri ,PrjfWi,9iW> GuerBKfij'i ani , 
up()i> laiiiliag ♦( (lieir, re#pf!CKV'ep'»Qe3 tliejr :were> 
tc^eiy^ by the acclamatwiut otitbe people^ ftifd> 
ttttejadetj Uv crowds tQ LcakIoii. Boughs wenl 
carrietj. in this tumultpQm piroce^on; the roads- 
wet^xfrewed witb^ S^t\i;y, their lufferMigs were 
aggpva^d, and their p^nwcMton reviled. Everv- 
pei^ii mi?* had beeij puiyalied fot sed)»i6u» libau 

- during th&^§HWgft(biMHt>etratiDnyin]v/recaver'> 
ecl^hf^if liberty jandh^drdi^n) ages j^iveBtbemupofl 
th<^ who ha^ decreed their; p4Hi}il)|neat- 

.^'ieyafipes.haid, wi, dwibtv ^<d'ibciivy oaes^ 
\K(af pi)tifMft4 during \he last, ii^tertnisaion of par-*. 
Ii^t)ieiits.; but, .tj»t;. very, coo^Uipts ag^nst .them ■ 
imiw became ouo of the tf^f^^ii i^^vniKies. So; 
niuiiy were oliered withiti iluf^rs, rtUMil ^Mtiortedi 
ag-dii):4t wi(bput,.that tlw, hquse «f§$ divided into- 
atawe forty, coqimitjet's. chared eoeh of tfcemi 
witn tfie p>:f»i"i«*Moi> t**'iwj"#flpeotite coniploiins^- 
The itirteiit risiugto so t^ptdful wid unexpected' 
aii,heigbt,.despfwr,&E;ized.all those who. f'oni in- 
terest orb-ibit, were atjUuhcd to monarchy ^'^vhile 
the king himself, saw nith , amazement, the whole 

' fHbrie,uf government t<M^ll^-ov!ertiMne<b. ** You 

"have taken, irfdd.he^t^ the. parliament, the : 

". H'bylt! Diav^iine uf goyeriuoent to piece«, a pra«t' 

" ttcji 'f]:iiqi^ut Willi sKilfuL artists, when iiiey de- -. 

" sire 
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*' tire to dear the wheds from any rest whicfa 
«>awyfan«ctuMPup(l«'tfte^^ Ttte engine nnif 
'•'t>e»effteft^-t»i«sRlfnMrwean<l'trtittionB, [And' 
**vH«4 it be fitMd up «Mfre, 'so a» not a pin be 
<' wanting." But the commorHi, itr fbeir pretenit 
tcaipw,w^ Biucbb*-tter adtapted to destroy tban 
to fit lip; -and {mvin^thk^i tbe machini^ nsuntkri 
they soon fonrtd an expfeditious set of v/orkhreri 
ready to ttep in and take tbe whole bUBtne^ 6# 
their huub. 

But in this universal rage (itr sMishim* the for- 
mer constitutian, the 'parliatikdnt feit mh great 
juHticeontwO'Coavts, wh^ had been erected un- 
der arbitrary kings, andhad seldohi Wen emplojt^' 
«d but in cases m necessity. These were, the' 
Higfa-comaiistiion court, and the court of Star- 
chamber. A bill unanimously passed the houses 
to abolish both ; and in them to annilate the - 
principal and most dangerous articles in the king's 
prerogative. Tbe Arst of those, which was insti- 
tuted for defending Ae establishnients of the 
church, had great powerin all ecelesiastieal mat- 
ters; and the jud^ in thti court were emirely 
ariutrary in whatever penishments, ortoes, they 
thought proper to inflict. The Star-chaniber had 
given force to the kMig's proclamations, and pu- 
nished such as ventured to transgress them ; bvt 
that bein^ now taken away, his proclamations 
were of no eflect, and might be opposed with 
impitnityi Such were the transactions of tfata 
first aSMion of the lotujiartiament ; and tho' in 
some cases they SieKd with aji^r, and in 
othera with precipitation, yet their merits so 
much overbalanced their mistakes, that they de- 
serve the highest gratitude from posterity. 

Afterthis, the paHlament seemingly adjoumed; ' 
bat a committee of both houses, a thing altoge- 
ther unprecedented, was appointed to sit during 
the recess, with verv ample poWfr*,ativiv».rv i«tli* 
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less than those of t^ jtarlUment in the plenitude 
of its a^thbHty. rym Was appointed rimirnian q^ 
tJtib'lower bouse; tii this 'tiirther'BUempts werf 
zri^Kfe for assuming the sovereign executfvepow- 
^, Wid puSlishing th^ ordiifancvs bt^tbis commit^ 
tcp as statutes enacted b^ all the brani:hes of the 
legislature. In th? liieaii time the king went to 
paV a visit to his sultjCcts In Scotland. 

Irt the' midiit'of the^e troubles, the papisu of 
Ireland fanded they found a convenient oppor- 
tunity of throwing off the English yoke. Tnera - 
w^ a genUemttif called Hoger More, who^ though 
of a narrow fortune, was descended from 4 very 
antient Irish family, and was very much celebrat- 
ed emOng his countrymen for bis valour and capa- 
city. This man first formed the project of expel- 
ling the Knglish, and asserting the independency 
of his native country. The occasion was favour- 
able; the Eiignsh, warmly engaged in domestic 
animosities, were Unable to attend to a distant 
insurrection ;andtboBe of that nation who resided 
among them, were too feeble to resisL .Struck 
with these motives. Sir Phelim O'Neill entered 
into a conspiracy; lord Macguire came into his 
designs, and soon after all the chiefs of the native 
Iriith promised their concurrence. 

Their plan was laid iccordingty, which waa 
that Sir Phelim O'Neill, and the other conspira- 
rectioD ao one day 
mid 4^troy all the 
, and Bwer More, 
Dublin. Titey had 
!t for this revolt the 
[igin readiness, the' 
le conapiraLors pro- 
if success. The earl 
ipobted lord liei^e*. 
ir.Withan Prisons, 
and 
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very avarice of the rcToIters could not restrain 
their tliirst for blooiJ, aiul tliey burned (he inha- 
bitants ill their own houses to increase tbeir pu- 
iiisbment. Several hundreds were driven upon a 
bridge; and fruui thence obliged, by these t^ria- 
rians, to leap nito the water, where they were 
drowned. The English colonies were totally an- 
nihilated in the open country* of Ulster ; but la 
the other provinces the rebtis pretended to act 
with greater liunianity. 

The protestants were driven there from their 
bouses, to nieCt the severity of ilie weather, witb»- 
out food or raiment, and numbers of them perish- 
ed with the cold, which happened at that time to 
bepecuiiarlysevere- Bysoniecomputations, those 
who perished by all those criielties, are made to , 
amount to an hundred and lifty, or two hundred 
tboiitiand; but, by a moderate computation, they 
could not have been less than forty thousand. 

In the mean time the English P-ale, as it was 
called, consisting o^ old English catholics, wlio 
bad tirst come over, joining with the native Irish, 
a large army was formed, amounting to above - 
twenty thousand men, which threatened a total 
extermination of the English power in that island. 
The king was at that tiine in Scotland, when he 
received the first accounts of this rebellion; and 
though he did all in his power to induce his sub- 
jects there to lend assistance to theprotestantcause, 
yet be found them totally averse to sending any 
succours into Ireland. Their aim was to oblige 
the pafliaiqent of England, with what succours 
they could spare, ^d not to obey the injunctions 
of their sovereigQ. ITicy went still farther, and 
bad the assurance to impute a part of these dread- 
ful massacres to the king's own contrivance. In 
fact, the rebels of Ireland did not fail to shew a 
coyal patent, authorising iheir attempts; and it is 
vol- iu. H said 
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. said that Sir Phelim O'Neil, having found a royal 
patent in lord Caulfield's house, whom he had 
niDrdered, he tore off the seal, and afSxed it% a 
'commi&sion whicij lie had forged for himself. 

However this be, tlie king took all the [irecau- j 
lions in his power to shew his utter dcteiitation of 
thesehloody proceedings; and being sensible of his 
own inability to suppress the rebellion, he had 
once more recourse to bis English parliament, and 
craved their assistance for a supply. B^ut here lie 
found no hopes of assistance; many insinuations 
were thrown out tliat he had himself fomented 
this rebellion, and no money could be spared for 
the extinction of distant dangers, when they pre- 
tended that the kingdom was tlueateued with 
greater at home. 

It was now thai the reptihiicau spirit began to 
appear without anydisguiseih the present parlia- 
ment; and that party, instead of attacking the 
faults of the king', fesolved to destroy monarchy. 
They' had seen a republican system of government 
lately established in Holland, and attended with 
v^y noblffeffects; they began, therefore, to wish 
for a similar system at home, and many producd- 
ons of the pressat that time skeeched out tbe forai^ 
It would be unjust to de(iy these men the praise uf^ 
being guided by hoitest motives; but it would be 
imwise not to say also, that they were swayed by 
\vtong ones, hi the comparison between a re- 
public and a'liniited monatehy, the balance, en-l 
tirely inclines fo'thelatter, smce a real repli^tic 
Beveryetexiste'd, except in speculation i'anU that 
liberty which demagogue's promise to their follow- 
ers, is generally ouly sdugtit aiAr fur theniseh-es. 
The aim in general of popular leaders, is rather 
to depress the great than exalt the humble ; and 
in such governments, the lower rJnfcs' of people 
are. too commonly the raostabject slaves. In a re- 
pnbKe, 
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puhlict the number of tyrants are enable of sup- 
])ortiiig eacli other in tlieir injustice; while in a. 
in o nil re by there is one object, who, if he offends, 
is eiisily puni:ihable, and ought to be brouhgt tp 

Tlie leaders of the opposition began their ope- 
ration by a resolution to attack episcppaey, which 
was one of the strongest bulwarks of the royai . 
power; but pcevionsiy framed a reinon- . -^ 
sti-aiice, iu which they sumnieLl up ig*/, 
all their fonner giierances. These they 
ascribed to a regular system of tyranny iu thts 
king, and asserted that they amounted to a total 
subversion of die constitution. This, when 
drawn up by atuuiiiUqus majority of tlie house, 
' they ordered to be printed and piiijlished, without 
being carried up, oA is usual in such cases, to the 
bouse of peers for their assent and apprubatiout 
The comiDoris having thus endeavoured to render- 
the king's administration universally odkius, tiiey 
"began upon the hiemrchy. Their first measure 
ivas, by their own single authority, to suspend 
all the laws which had been made for the ohser- 
I'aiice ofpublic tvorshij>. Tbey paiticularly forbade 
bowing at the n^mie of Jesus. They complained 
of the king's filling five vacant bishoprics; and 
considered it a^ au insult upon theui, that jie 
should complete and strengthen an order which 
they were resolv'ed to abolish. Tbey accused thir- 
teen bishops of high treason, for eitacting canons 
wiihout the consent of parliumeut; aiid endea- 
voured to prevail upon the house of peers to ex- 
clude all the prelates from their, seats and votes, 
in that august assembly.- But notwithstanding 
all their e^rts, the lords refused their concurrence 
to this law; and all such as any way tended to the 
fanber hmitation of royal authority. The majo- 
rity of the peers adhered to-the king ; and plainly 
. ' H 2 foi^aw 
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foresawtbedepressionoftfaeriobilityasanecessar]' 
consequence of tbe.pupular usurpations on the 
crown. The commons murmured at their refii- 
sal, oiiiLed threats with their indignation, and be- 
gan tbrtbe first time, to insinuate that the business 
of the state could be carried on without them. 

In order to intimidate the lords into their mea- 
sures, the populace was let loose to insult and 
threaten them. Multitudes of people flocked eve- 
ry day towards Wesiiminter, and insulted the pre- 
lates, and such lords as adhered to the crown. 
Some seditious apprentices being seized and com* 
micted to prison, the house of commons immedi- 
ately ordered them to be set free. Encouraged by 
tbecountenoDce of the house, the populace crowtf- 
eo about Whitehall, and threw out insoUnt me- 
tiimces against the kiiig himself. ]t was at this 
time that several reduced officers and students of 
the inns of court, olTcrec' their sen ices to the king, 
to repress the rioters ; and many fraysensued, nOl 
■without bloodshed. 1 he nibble, by way of re- 
prMch, were called Houiid-heails, from tiie man- 
ner of wearing their huir, and the Gentlemen Ca- 
valiers. Their names afterwards servetl to disfn- 
gtiish the partizaiis of either side, and seiTcd still 
' more to divide the nation. 

The fury of the commons, and also of the po- 
pulace, did not fail to intimidate the bishops, tiiey 
saw the Sturm that was gathering against them; 
and, probablV, to aVert its efltcls, they resohm 
to attend their duty in'the house of lords no long- 
er; but drew up a protest, which tics signed by 
twelve of them, in «hich ihey declared, that be^ 
ing hindered i>y the populace from aittnoi»g *^ 
the house of lords, ifcej resolied to'go ilieie no 
Biore till all ixmmoticns should leap] cnscd; Uf<^' 
testing, in tl:c mean tin't;, iipsimst til fi.ifaja»* 
.as alould be ent cted in their iilLcnce, 

This 
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This secession of the bishops from the house of 
lorJs was what tlis commons inosx ardently wish- 
ed fur; and they seized the opportunity' with plea- 
sure. An impeachmeitt of hi^h treason was im- 
mediately sent lip against them, as guilty of sub-' 
verting tlie fundamental laws, amf invalid xtit^ 
thelegislatiFeanttioriLy. Luionsequenceof this, 
they were by the laws e:;cluded from parliament, 
nil d committed to custody, no man in either house- 
dLtring to speak a worU in their vindication. One 
of the lords, indeed was heard to say, that he did 
not- believe they'were guihy of treason, but be 
, thought they were mad, and therefore were fitter 
for Bedlam, than a seat in parliament. 

This was a fatal blow to tlie royal interest, but 
it sooji fc^lt a much greater from the king's own 
imprudence. Charles had King suppressed his re- 
sentment, and only strove to satisfy the commons 
by the greatness of his concessions; but finding 
that ail liis complianqe had but increased their de- 
mands, he could no longer contuin. He gave ur* 
ders to I^erbert, his attorney general, t« enter a;i 
nccusatioii of high treasosi in the ho-.ise of peers' 
against lord Kimbolton, one of the most popular 
roen of his party, together with five commoners, 
Sir Arthur ilaslerig, Hollis, Hinibdeu, Pym, 
and Strode. The articles were, tliat they had 
traitorously endeavoured tosubvert thi! fun Jamen- 
tal laws and governmenl of the kingdoin ; to de- 
prive the king of his -regal p:)wer, and to impose 
on his subjects an arbitrary and tynuuiical autho- 
rity; that they had invited a foreign army to invade 
the kingdom; that they had aimed at subvert- 
iag the very rights and being of parhaments, and' 
had actually raised and countenanced tumults a- 
gainst the king. Men hud scarce leisure to won- 
der at the precipitancy and imprudence of this im- 
peacUmeut, when they were astonished by another 
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measure, still more rash and more unsupported. 
AKerjeant at arms, in (lie king's nanit', demand- 
ed uf the house the five nienibersj and ivjis sent 
back without anj- positive answer. This was fol- 
lowed by a tonduct still more eNiraordiiiarj'. The 
next day the king Mniscif [was seen lo enter the 
house of commons aione, advancing ilirougli the 
hull while all -the Memliers stood tip lo receive 
him- The speaker withdrew from the chair, and 
thekingtook possession ofit. Having seated him- 
self, and looked round him for soAie time, he told 
the house that he was sony Ibr the occasioii that 
forced him tliither, that he was come in person to 
scrze the members whom iie had accused of high 
Treason; seeing (ht-y would not deliver them up to 
liis Serjeant at arms. Addressing himself to the 
Kpeaker, be desired to knov£ whether any of them 
were in the house; but the s[Tcak?r falhng on his 
knees, replied, that he had jieither eyes to lee, 
jior tongue to speak in that ploce, but an the house 
ivas pleased. to direct him ; and he asked pardoit 
for being able togivc no other answer. He then 
sate for sometime to see if iheaccuied were pre- 
sent ; but they had escaped a few minutes before 
Ijis entry. Thus disappointe4, perplexed, and 
■ not knowing on whon*to rely, he next proceeded, 
amidst the clamours of the populace, nho conti- 
nued lo cry out, "Privilege! privilege!" to the 
common council of the city, aud made his com- 
plaifit to them. The common council only an- 
swered his complaints with a conxemptuous si- 
lence; and on his return, one of the populace, 
more insolent than the rest, cried oiit,' "To your 
" tents, Olsraei !" a watch-word among the Jews, 
when they intended to abandon their princes. 

When the commons were assembled the next 

day, they afiected the greatest terror, and paSseil 

an unanimoiis vote that the king had violated tbelr 

privileges, 



nrivileees, and tlmt they could not assambl? again 
{„ the same place, till they should have obtaiiied 
satisfaction, with a guard for their secunty. They 
ascribed the last measure ofthe king to the coun- 
seU of the papists, and the cit\* was thus filled with 
croundless consternation. ^ „ , , . 

As the commons had artfully kept, up their 
panic, ill order to enflauie the populace, and as 
the city vvaa now only one gceiie of confusion, the 
king afraid of cNposiug himself to any tresh m- 
Bulf from the fury of the populace, retired to 
Windsor overwhelmed with grief, shame, anil 
remorse. There he began to reflect on the rash- 
ness of hU former proceedings; and now loo late 
resolved to make some atonement. He therefore 
wrote to ihe pariiaineut, informing them, that lie 
desisted from bis former jiroccedings against t!u; 
accused members; and assured them, that upon 
all occasions he would be as careful of thoir pn- 
■vileees.as of hia life or hiscrown. Thus hu tor- 
BMf violence had rendered him hateful to his com - 
mons, and his pieient submission now rendered 
faim contemptible. 

The commonaliad alrev'y stript the king ot 
almost all his privileges; the bishops were iled, 
theiodgea were intimidated; it now only remain, 
ed thatf after securing the' chui-ch and the law, 
tbey should get ])ossession of the sword also. The 
power of appointing governors, g^enerals, and 
levying armies, was still a, remaining preroga- 
tive of the crown. Having, therefore, first niag- 
nifitvl the teiTois of popery, which perhaps they 
actually dreaded, they proceeded to petition that 
the Tower might be put into their hands, and that 
Hull Portsmouth, and the Heet, should be in- 
trusted to persons of cbeir choosing^ T^e^e were 
reqw^"* ^^^ o'^P^J'^ig "j'-^ which levelled all 
ti^ reioaJued of the auWeat cbns^titutioo ; howe- 
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ver, such was the necessity of the times, that they 
were at first contested and then granted. At last, 
Kvery cbaipliunce only increasing the avidity of 
making fresti demands, the commons desired to 
have a militia raised and governed by such officers 
and commanders as they should nomi^iate, under 
pretext of seeming them from the Irish [tapiitts, 
of whom they were in great apprehensions. 

It was here that Charles first ventured to put a 
stop to his concassiojis ; and that not by a refusal, 
hut a delay. lie was at that time at Dover^ at- ■ 
tending the queen, and the princess of Orange, 
who had thought proper to leave the kingdom. 
He replied to the jjetiiions of the commons, that 
he hadnolnowtcisureto consider a matter of such 
great importance; and therefore would defer an 
answer till ins reruni. But the commons were 
well aware, that though this nas depriving him 
even of the shadow of power, ycc they haa now 
goAe too far to recede, and were therefore desi- 
rous of leaving him 110 authority whatsoever, as 
being conscious that themselves would be the first 
victims to its fury. They alledg*:^, that the dan- 
gers and distempers of the nation were such as 
could endure no longer delay ; and unless the king 
speedily complied with thcirdemands, they should 
be obliged, both for his safety and that of the 
kiiTgdiun, to disjiose of the mifitw by the autho- 
lity of both houses, and were resolved to do it ac- 
cordingly. In their remonstrances to the king, 
they even desiredtobepermittedto command the 
array fpran appointed time; which so exasperated 
him, that he exclaimed, " No not for an hour." 
This preremptory refusal broke off all, further trea- 
ty ; and both sides were now resolved to have 
recourse to arms. 

Charles, taking the pritwe of Wales with him, 

retired to York, where be found the people more 

loyal, 
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loyaf, and less infected with the religious plivenSy 
or the times. He found his cause there backed 
by a more numerous party than he had expected 
among the people. The queen, who was in Hol- 
land, was" making successful levies of men and 
ammuiiitiun, by selling the crown jewels. But 
before -war was openly detlared, the shadow of a 
negociation was earned on, rather to serve as a 
pretence to the people, than with a real design of 
reconciliation. The king offered proposals to the 
coRimous, which he knew they would not ac- 
cept; and they, in return;^ submitted nineteen 
propositions to his consideration, which, if com- 
plied withi would have renderedhimentirely sub- 
servient to their commands. Their import was, 
that the privy -couu til, the principal officers of 
state, the governors of the king's children, the 
oominahders of the forts, his fleet, and army, 
^uuld be all appointed by, and under the controul ■ 
of parliament; that papists should be punished 
by their authority; that' the church and litur- 
gy, should be reloroied at their dicrecion ; and 
that such members as bad been di.tplaced,- should 
he restored. These proposals, which, if they had . 
been complied with, would have moulded the go- 
vernment into an aristocracy, were happily for 
posterity, rejected by the king. " Should i "grant 
" these demands, said he, in his reply, I might ^ 
" be waked on bare-headed; I might have my 
" band .kissed, the title of niajesty be conti- 
" nued to me, a'ld the king's authority signified 
" by both bouses of pariiament, might he still 
" the style of your conmiands ; I mighi'haie 
" swordsand maces carried befofe me, and please 
*' myself whb the sight of a crowiv and sceptre 
" ([hough even these twigs would not long iiou- 
" rish, wben.the' slock upon which they grew 
" was dead;; but as to true and real power, I. 
H3. ■ ''should 
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" sboutd remain but the ouuide, but tbe picture, 
" but the sign of a king. War on any terms 
was, tberefore, esteL'meil preferable to such an 
ignominious peace. Thus the king and bis par- 
liatlQe.nt mutually reproached each other for begin- 
ning a scene of slaughter, of wliicb bolb were 
equally culpable. 
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CHAP^ XXXI. 

■CHARLES I. (Co^ti^ued.^ 

"MO period since England begao could * jy 
-*■" shew so many instances of courage, .1.' 
abilities, and virtue, as the present fatal 
opposition called forth into exertion. Now was 
the time when talents of all kinds, unchecked bv 
authority, were called from the lower ranks or' 
Jife to dispute for power aiid pre-eminence. Both 
sides, equally confident of the justice of their 
cause, afipealed to God tojuclge of the rectitud? 
of their intentions. The parliament was convinc- 
ed that it fought for Heaven, by asserting its re- 
gards for a peculiar mode of wo>^hip ; and the king 
was not less convinced that bis claims were sacred, 
OS he bad ever been taught to consider theoi as of 
divine original. Thus passion and enthusiasm on 
each side animated the combatants ; and courage, 
rather than conduct among these undisciplined 
troops decided the fortune of the day. 

T^ever was contest more luiequal than seemed 
at Hrst between the contending parties ; the king 
lieing entirely destitute of every advantage. His 
revenue had been seized by parliament; all the 
sea-port towns were in their hands, except New- 
c^trejEtn^thusthey werepossessedofthecustoma, 
which these could supply ; the fleet was at their 
disposal i all magazines of arnts and ammunition 
lycre seized for tneir use ; and they bad the wishes 
of ^11 the niost active members of tiie nation, 

1^0 oppose this, th^kinghadthatacknowledged 
reverence which was paid to royalty ,to give sancti- 
on to his cause. The greater part of the nobility 
adhered to hiu, as their distinctions must rise or 
Ml 
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fell with thesource of honour. Most of the men 
of education also, and the aotit'iit gentry, still 
■ considered ioyalty as a virtue, and arined iheir tfl- 
nants and-s^rvants in his caus.e. With these^U 
lowers and hopes, therefore, he resolved to take 
the field, and erected the royal standard at Not- 
tjtigbam. 

Manifestoes on the one side and the other wfre 
now dispersed throughout the whole kingdon ; 
and the people were uiiiversaliy divided between 
two factions, distinguished by thenames of Cara- 
liers and Roundheads. The king, to bind him- - 
self by ihe most solemn engagements to his peo- 
ple, made the following protestairon before his 
whole army. 

" I do promise, in the presence of almighty 
" God, and as I hope for his bletising and pro- 
" tection, that I will, to the utmost o^ my power, 
" defend and maintain the true reformed protes- 
** tant religion, established in tbechur<^of Eng- 
" land ; and, by the grace of God, in the same 
." will live and die. 

'* I desire thatthekws may be et^er the measure 
*' of my government, and that the liberty and 
" property of the subject may be prfserved by 
*' them with the same care as mv own just rights. 
" And if it please God by his blessing on this ar- 
*' my raised forrfiy necessary (lefcnce, to preserve 
" me from the present rebellion, 1 do solemnly 
" and faithfully promise, in the sight of God, to 
'' maintain thejust privileges and freedom of par- 
" (lament, -and to' govern, ^to the utmost of my 
" jibwer, by the known statutrs and Customs of 
•' the kingdoni ; and particularly to'observe invi- 
" olably the laws to which 1 have given my con- 
*' sent this parliament. Mean while, if this emer- 
-" gence, aritl the great necessity to which I am 
*' driven, beget any viotxtion trf law, 1 hope it 
" shall be iinpiited by God and man to the ao- 
" theirs 
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" tiMrs of this war, not tome, who have so ear- 
" nestly laboured to preserve the peace of the 
," kingdoii). 

** When I willingly fail in these particulars, I 
" shall expect no aid or relief from man, nor any 

frotectioii from above. But'in this resolution 
hope for the cheerful assistance of all good 
" men, and am confident of the bleHsiiiirs of bea- 
« ven." 
, The sincerity with which this speech was deli- 
vered, and the justice of its contents, served to 
strengthen the ting's cause. At first lie appeared 
in a very low condition; besides the train bands 
of the county, raised by Sir John Digby the 
sheriff, he bad not got together three hundred in- 
fantry. His cavalry which composed his chief, 
strength, exceeded not eight hundred, tuid were 
very ill provided with arms. However, be was 
soon gradually reinforced from all quarters; but - 
not being then in a condition to ^e his enemies^ 
he thou ghtitpru dent to retire by slow marches to 
Derby , and thehce to Shrewsbury, in order to 
counten^ce ,the levies which bis frietids were 
making in tho^ quarters. 

In the mean time the parliament were nut re- 
miss ill preparations on theirside. They had a 
magazine uf arms at Hull, and Sir Jubn Hotbam 
was appointed governor of that place by parlia- 
tnent. Charles had some time before presented 
himselfbefornthat town, but was refused admissi- 
on : and from -this tbey (hew their principal re- 
sources. The forces also, which had been every 
where raised on presence of the service of Ireland, 
, were now more openly enlisted by the parliament 
for their own purposes ; and the command giv«» 
to the earl of iissex, a bold man, who rather de- 
sired to see monarchy abridged, than totally de- 
stmyed. In LcmdcHi, no less than four thousand 
, ^ ■ men; 
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men were enlisted in oi)«day; au^'^heparliainent 
voted a deckration, which they reqaired every 
member to subscribe, that they wutiifl hve Rod 
die with their eeiieraJ. Orders i^ere' also issued 
ot)t for loans hi money and plate, which were tu 
defend tlie kia^, and both houses of parliameut ; 
for tbey tttfU presert^ed this style. , This brought 
itnmense quaiitilies of plate to the treasury; iuid 
so great was men's ardonr in thecaiii^e, tiiat ibfere 
was mere than they could find room for. By these- 
means they found themselves in u short time at 
ttie head of sixteen tliousaiiU meiij at\d tbeeail 
of Esiex lal them towards Northamptoy against 
. ibe king. - 

The army of the royalist^ was npt so great as 
that of Essex; howevt^r it wa^supposedto be bet- 
ter drscipliiied, and better conducted^ Tl»e two 
sons of the unfortunate Elector falamie, prinee 
Rupert, and prince M&urice, ofiered their sernces 
to the king, and were gladly accepted. A slight 
advantage gaiTiedlyy prince Itiiiwrt oy^ colonel 
Sandys, in the beginning, gaye gf e^t W^cs of hi» 
future activity, and inspired^the qrpiy wuh reso- 
lution to liazard a battle. • Sq little were hQtti ar- 
mies skilled in the arts and stratjogems of wai-, that 
they were within six miles pf p^eh othet before 
they were {acquainted with e^eir mutual ajiiiroach ; 
and, what is remarbahle, they bad been ten days. 
within twenty miles cf eneh other without know- 
ing it. 

Kdge-bill was tbe first place where the two ar- 
miec were put in arr«iy against each other, and the 
country tirst drenched in civil slaughter. It was a 
dreadful sight, to see above thuty thousand of the 
bravest meji in the world, inste4d of eo^ploying 
their courage abroad, turning it against each other, 
while the dearest frietids, and the neaiest kinsiaen, 
eiiibracedeppoaitestdes,i(Bdprepar^dto bury their 
private 
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private, regards in factious hatred. In the begin- 
ning of this enffagemenc, Sir Faithful Fortescue, 
who had leviea a troop for the Irish war, but had 
been obliged to serve in the parliamentarv army^ 
deserted to the royalists; and so intimidated ihe 
parliamentary forces, that the whole body of ca- 
valry fled. The right wing of their army followed 
the example; buttne victors too eagerly pursuing, 
EssBx's body of reserve' wheeled upon the rear of 
the pursuers, and made great havockamongthem. 
AftertberoyalistshadaTittle recovered from their 
surprize they made a vigoi'ous stand ; aiitt both 
sides, for a time stood gazing at each other, 
-without sulBcient courage to renew the attack. 
They all night lay under arms, and next morning 
found themselves in sight of each other; this 
liad been the time for the king to have struck a 
decisive blow; he lost the opportunity, and both' 
sides separated with equal loss. Five thousand 
men are said to have been found dead on the field 
of battle. 

It. would he tedious, and no way instructive 
' to enterinto the marchings, and countermarch- 
ings of these undisciplined and ill conducted ar- 
mies : war was a new trade to the EngKsh, as 
they had not seen an hostile engagement in the 
island for neara century before, fhe queen cauie. 
to reinforce the royal party ; she had brought sol- 
diers and ammunition from Holland, and 4mme- 
diately departed to furnish more. But the parlia- 
inenjf who kne* its own strength, was no way 
discouraged. Their demands seemed to increase 
lit proportion to theJrlosses; and as they were re- 
pressed in the field, they grew more haughty iti 
the cabinet. Such governors as gave up their for- 
tresses to the king, were attainted of high trea- 
son. It was in vain for the king to send propo- 
sals after any succets, this only raised their pride 
and 
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andtheiranimosity. BiUtbotigh this desire in the 
king to make peace with bis subjects was the liigh- 
est encomiiiin on his liiitiiuiiity, yet bis long nego- 
tiations, one ot'whiiTh he carried on at Oxford, ' 
were faulty as a warrior. He wasted that time in 
. altercation and treaty, which he should have em- 
ployed in vigorous exertions in the field. 

However, his fir^t campaign, upon tlie wltole, 
wore a favourable aspect. One victory fotlowetl 
after another; Cornwall was reduced to peace 
and obedience under the king : a victory was 
gained over the parliauientanansatStr^tton-hill, 
in Devonshire, another in Ronndaway Down, 
about two miles from the Devizes; and stiil a 
third at Chalgrave field. Bristol was besieged and 
taken ; and Gloucester was besiged : the battle 
of Newbury was favourable to ihe royal cause, 
and great hopes of success were formed from an ■ 
enny in the North, raised by the marquis of New- 
castle. 

But in this campaign, the two bravest arid 
greatest men of their respective parties wei-e kill- 
ed; as if it was intended, by the kindness of 
Providence, that they should be exempted froin- 
seeing the miseries and the slaughter which were 
shortly to ensue. These were John liam|Hlciiy 
and Lucius Ciiry, lord Falkland. 

In :m incursion ma:Ie by prince Rupert to with- - 
in about two miles of the enemies qiianers, a- 
great booty was obtained. This the parliameiita- - 
rians attempted to rescue ; and Hampden al their 
liead, overtook the royalists on Clialgrave Field. 
As be was ever the first to enter into the ihickest 
uf the battles he was shot in the shoulder with -a 
brace uf bullets, and the bone broke. Some 
■ days aftei-, lie died in great pain; iior eould his 
whole party, bad their unny met a total over- 
throw, have been cast into greater constern-uon. 
- Evea 
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ICven Cbaries hid enemy felt fiir his disaster, and 
uilered bis own surgeon to assist bis cure. Hatn^-. 
den, whom we have seen in ilie begiiniing of these 
troubles refuse to pav ship money, g^iined, by his 
■nflexibleintegnty,t&eesteeinevenofliiseiiemies. 
To these he added afFdbihtjin conversation, tem- 
per, art, etuqueuce in dabate, and penetration in 
coiinseL 

But Falkland was still a greater loss, and a 
greater character. Headdeil to Hampden's severe 

grincijiles, a paliteiiess and elegance but then 
egiiming to be known in England- He had bold- 
J^ withstood tlte king's pretensions, while he saw 
him makings bad use of his power; hut when he 
perceived thedesigu of the parJiament,tooverturii 
the religion and the constitution of his country, he 
changed his side, and steadfastly attached himself 
to the crown. P'rom the beginning of the civil war, 
hianaturalchearfulnesB and vivacity forsook him; 
be became melancholy, sad, pale, and negligent 
of his person. When the two armies were in 
sight of eachother,and preparing for the battleof 
Newbury, he appeared desirous of terminating his 
ltfe,siDce he could not compose the misenea of his 
country. Scill anxious for his country alone, he 
dreaded the too prosperous success of his owtvpar- 
' tV) as much as that, uf tbe enemy ; and be pro- 
fessed thattts mtserJes had brukeiihis heart. His 
usual cry aaion^ his friends, after a deep silence 
and frequent sighs, was, Peace ! peace! He now 
said, upon the morning of the engagement, tliat 
he was weury of the times, and should leave them 
before oight. He was shot by a musquet-hall in 
the belly ; and his body was nest ntoming found 
among an heap of slam. His writings, ojs ele- 
gance, his justice, and bis courage, deserved suck 
a death of glory : and they found it. 

. The.- 
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The king, tliat ha tni^r make ^H«parations 
duriiig'tbe winter far tbe ensuing campaign, and 
to oppose the designs of the Westminater psclia- 
nient^ called one at Oxford ; and litis was tbe lirst 
time that England saw two parliainents sitting at . 
tiie same time. His house of peers was preny 
full; his house of commons consiste()'ofal>oatan 
handled an<t forty, which amounted to not above 
lialfof the other house of commoiia. From this 
siindotv of a parliament heret:eived some supplies, 
after whiclt it was prorogued, and ueter alter as- 
sembled 

In the mean time^lie pariiaoieni: was cquaRy 
active on their side. They passed-aa oriliiiance, 
oommttndiog all tlie inhabibuits of London and 
its neighbourhood to retrencha meal a week, and 
to pay the value of it for the support of the public' 
cause. But what was mudi mdre effectual, the 
Htxitdt, who considered their claitns as sinaitar, 
led^stron^arony tot)ieira«atstance. Tbey levied 
atLanny otfpurtesn tfaoosandmen in tbeeast^ un- 
der theearl of Manchester; they badan army of 
ten thousand men under Essex^ another of nearly- 
tbe same force, under sir William Waller. Thet^ 
were superior to any foroe tbe king could bringin* 
to the field; and were well appointed withammu- 
nition, provisions, and pay. 

Hostilities, which even during the win- 
A. D. ter season had never been wliotlyv discon- 
1-644. tinued, wcce renewed' in spring with their 
usnal fury,anil served to desolate di^ king- 
dom, without liactding. viccory- JCach country 
joiiiudthat sidetiowbicnitwacraddicLed fronvuio- 
tiues of conviction, inchest, or fear, though- sotne' 
olwerved a perfect neutrality. Several &fquei>tly 
petitioned for [jeace^ andatiitbe wise and good 
^^ere earnest in the ory. What particHlarly de- 
gerws romark, was an attewi>t of the women of 
London; 
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London ; who, to the number of two or three 
thousand, went in a body to the house of com- 
nions, earnestly demanding a jieace, " Give us 
those traitors, said they, that are againsta peace ; 
give them, that we mav tear them to pieces." The 
gnards found some tfifficuity in quelling this in- 
surrection, 'and one or two women Jost their lives 
in the fray. " 

The battle of Marston-moor was the beginning ' 
6f the k,iiig's misfortunes and disjjrace. The 
Scotch and parliamentarian army had Joined, and 
iverehesiegin^York J when prince Uupert, joined 
hy the nitirquis of Newcastle, determined to raise 
the siege. Both aides drew up on Marston-Moor, 
to the immher of fifty thonsand, and the victory 
seemed long undecided between them, llupert, 
who commanded tl)e ri^t wing of the royalists, 
WD3 Opposed by Oliver Cromwell, who now first 
came into notice, at the head of a body of troops,^ 
whom he had taken care to levy and discipline. 
Cromwell was victorious; be pushed his oppo- 
nents off the field, followed the vanquished, re- 
turned to a second engagement, and a aecond vic- 
tory ; the prince's whole train of artillery was 
taken, and the royalists never after recovered the! 
blow. 

While the king was unfortunate in the field, he 
was not more successful in negotiation, A treaty 
was'begun at Uxbridge, which, like all Others,, 
came to nothing. -The puritans demanded a total' 
abohtion of episcopacy, and all church ceremft- 
nies ; and these Charles, from conviction, from 
interest, and persuasion, was not willing 'o per- 
mit. He bad all along adhered to the episeopal 
jurisdiction, not only because it was favourable to 
monarchy, but because all his aJJBerents were paS' 
eionately devoted to it. Be esteemed bislious as 
essential to the christian church; and thought mm- 
»elf bound, not only by temporal, but sacred tie«» 
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to defend tliem. The parliament was as obstU 
nately bent upon removing this onler ; and to 
shew their resolution, began with the foremost of 
the niiiiibtrr. 

WilliHin Laud, archbishop of CanterburJ-, as to 
we have already seen, had been imprisoned in the 
Tower at the same time with Straiibrd ; and he 
had natientiy endured so long a conii tie men t, with- 
out ueing brought to any trial. He was now, 
therefore, accused of iiigh treason, in endeavour- 
ing to subvert the fundametital laws, and of other 
^ high crimes and misdemeanors. The groundless - 
chai'ge of popery, which his lifetnnd afterwards 
his (foith- belied, was nrjred against him. In his 
defence, he spoke several hours, with that coun^e 
which seems the result of innocence and integrity. 
The lords, who werehis judges, appeared willing 
to acquit hiin ; but the commons, his accusei^,^ 
finding how his trial vias likely to go, passed an 
'ordinance for tiisexecution, and terrified the lords 
whocontinued obstinateto givetbeir consent. Se- 
ven peers alone voted in this important (}iiest]on ;. 
till the rest, either from shame oi fear, did not ap~ 

Eear. When brought to the scaffiid, this venera- 
te prelute, without any terror, but in ^the usual 
tone of bis exhortation from the pulpit, made the 
people a long speech. He told them that he had 
examined his heart; and thanked God that he 
found no sins there, which deserved the death he 
Was going to suHer. The king, hesaid, had been 
traduced by some, as liUiouring to introduce po- 
pery; but he believed him as sound a protestant as 
any man in the kingdom ; and as fur parliaments, 
though he disliked theconduct of oneor lwo,yet 
he never designed to change the laws of bis coun- 
try, or the proiestaiit religion. After he had pray- 
ed for a few niiniftcs, tlie executioner severed his 
head at a blow. It is indeed a melancholy consi- 
c{t:ratioD„ 
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Jeration, rliat in these times of trouble, tlie best 
Dien were iliose on either side whoCliieHy siifferi'd. 
Tiietleuth of Laud was followed !>} atotalalte- 
hitioii of tlie ceremonies of the church. The l.i- 
■•tiii^y was f>y a public act, nboii.shed the day he 
died, as if he had been the only obstacle to its for- 
mer removal. The church of England was in all 
respecU brought to a conforniity to the puritani- 
cal establishment ; while the citizens of London, 
and the Scutch armyt S^^'^ public thanks for so 
happy an alteration. 

The total abolition of the reformed religion, as . 
established by queen Elizabeth, seemed at first to 
promise vigour and consistence to the council of 
the parliamentarians. But such is the nature of 
man, thatif he does not find, he makes opposition. 
From the moment the puritans began to be appa- 
rently uijitecl, and ranked uitderuneilenoniination 
of presbyteViaus, they began again to divide into 
fifsh parties, each professing diflerent views anil 
interests. One party of the house was composed of 
Presbyterians, strictly so called; the other, though 
a minority of Independents, a new sect that had 
latel)' been introduced, arid gaiiieiT ground surpris- 
ingly. 

The difference betweeu these twosects would be 
hardly worth mentioning, did not their religious 
upiuiuiia iuduence tbeir ]>ut)tical conduct. The 
church of Eugland, as v.e have seen, hat! appoint- 
ed bishops of clerical ordination, and a book of 
common prayer. The presbyterians exciatmed 
against both ; they were for having the church go- 
verned by clergy .lien elected by the people, and 
prayers made withont premeditation. Theiude- 
pendents went stiil tariher; they excluded all the 
clergy, they maintained that every man might 
pray in pulilic, exhort his audience, and explain 
the scriptures. Their political system kept pace 
with 
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wiih their religions. Notcoatenteilwithred»ciii<; 
the king to a ficst ulagutrate, which n-as the aim of 
the pre^byteriaiis, tills sect as|nre<l at the abolition 
not only of all nioiiarcbr, but all suboi^inati- 
on. TUey maintain eel , and they inaiiitaiiieil right, 
that ait men nere borne ecjual; hut they alleged 
also, tliLit no accidental or artihciat institutions 
could destroy this eqnahty; ai]d there tliey were 
Jeceived, Conld such a plan of govennnent as 
theirs be practicable, it noitld no doubt be the 
most happy; but the wise and industrious must in 
every coimtrv prevail ofer the neak ami iiHe; and 
the bad success of the independent sche.iie soon al- 
ter shened ho^v ill adapted such speculative ideas 
were to liuniau infirnuty. Possessed, however, 
with an high idea of their own rectiiuje, both in 
reiigionand politics, thev gave way toa surly pride, 
which is ever the result of narrow manners and 
sohtary thinking. 

These wore a body of men that were now grow- 
ing into consideration: their apparent sanctity, 
their natural courage excited by eniliusiasni, and 
their unceasing perseverance, began to work con- 
siderable effects ; and tho' they ivere out-tiuiiiber- ' 
ed in the hou$e of commons, which was composed 
of more enlightened minds, they formed a majo- 
rity in the arnjy, made up chieSy of the lowest of 
the vulgar t 

The rovalists endeavoured to ihrowa ridicule on 
this fanaticism, without being sensible liow iituch 
reason they had toapprelienditsdangerousconse- 
quences. The forces of the Ming were united by 
much feehler ties; and license among them, 
\vhich had been introduced by the want of pay, 
had arisen to a dangerous height, jendering them 
as formidable to their friends as their enemies. To 
increase this unpopularity, the king finding the 
parliament of Iscotland as well as that of England 
declaring 
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decJaring against brm, thought proper to make & 
truce witli the papisU of k^nnu in 6r(ler to bring 
over the Euglish forces who served in tliat king- 
dfHn. Whiihthe^ttoopshealsoreceivecisomeof 
the native hiahinto his service, who still retained 
th^tr fierceness and their barbarity. This gave the 
mrliament a pluiisible opportunity of upbraiding 
liiin with taking papiiits into his service, and gave 
a colour to theaneient calumny of his having e»- 
cited them to rebel. Unfortunately, too, soon af- 
ter it was fbund^that they wither increwed the ha- 
tred of his suhiects, than added to ti« Btrenglh of 
hiaarmy. Tliey were routed by Faii;Ax, one of 
the generals of the]partiament army ; and though 
they lhiie»vdowmth«*an»9,they were sla«6lit«retl 
without mercj-. It is said that several woiaen were 
found nmong the'alain, who with long knive&had 
<lMie txMisiderable execution ; but tlie animosity of 
the Kuglish against these wreichea at tiiat. timej 
utigiit have given rise to the report. - , 

These Biisfortuties were soon after,sncceeded by 
another.- Charles who had now retired to Ox- 
ford, found himself at the head of a turliulent se- 
<htiouS|anBy, whofromwanting pay, were scarce- 
ly subject to tontrottt ; while ou the other hand, 
the parliamentarians were well supplied and paid, 
aitU held" togetbier fr«m Iprincipte. The pulia- 
iuent, to give them anexaoiple of disirrterestedr 
ntiss in their' own ctmduct, paisedan act, called 
theiSs^"-(/e»^/w^or(/i>ii»««,whi«h deserved all coiu- 
niendaiioii. They resolvedj lest it should be sug- 
ge'siedbv the nalwn that their intent i*as"to make ■ 
themselves ioariters,ihat no wieinberof their house 
should liavea comisaod iu the army. The for^- 
mei- {generals were therefore ehange*^ ^ tjie earls of 
Essex, ITeubigh, an'd Maiichesier, gave up theijr 
cotii"ii:is;oiis;-and Faitfax, who wasnowappoint- 
ed geuerai witli CromweU, wto' found means to 
keep 
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keep at once bis seat and hisconiniissioti,ncw mo- 
deileJ the aniij. This, which might at first have 
seemed to weaken their forces, gave them new 
8|jirit;and the soldiers, become more confident 
in ttieir new commanders, were irresiiitible. 

Never was a more singular army assembled than 
that which now drew the sword in the parliamen- 
tary cause. The ofHcers exercised the olBce of 
chaplains ; and during the intt»^als of action, 
instructed their troops by sermons, prayers, and 
exhortations. Rapturous ecstasies supjilted the 
place of stod^ and reflection ; and while they biii' 
dledaxthey spoke.they ascribed their own ivarmtfa 
to a descent of the spirit from heaven. The pn- 
vatesoldiers,seized with the same spint,employed 
their vacant hours ii) prayer, in perusing the boiy 
scriptures, in ghostly conferences. When march- 
ing to the fietd of Mttie, the hymn and the ejacn* 
tation, mixed tbeirnotes with those of the trum- 
pet. All army thus actuated l)ecame invincible. 
The w«ll-disptited battle, which .d»> 
June 14, cided thefateofCliivrles, was fought at 

1645. Naseby, a village iu Yurksliire. The 
main liody of the royal army wus com- 
manded by Lord Asiley, (irince Rupert led the 
right wing, Sir Marmaduke Lan^dale ihe left, and 
the king niuissK headed the body o* reserve, On 
the oppositeside, tairlaxand Skippon command- 
ed the main body ; Cromwell led on the right 
wing, and Ireton, his son-in-law, the left. Prince 
Ruben attacked the left wing with his usual impe- 
tuosity and success; they werebrokeandpursued 
OS far as the village ; but he lost tiiAe in attempting 
to mekehimselt master of their artillery. Crom- 
well, ill the mean time, was equally sussessful on 
Jiis side, and broke through the enemies borseaf- 
ter a very ofastinnte resistHnce. While these were 
thus engaged^ the infantry on both sides main- 
taio 
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. cd thecoidiict witlfc«q)Dtbl:iMi#)ur; V4iiCin'»pi&e«i^' 
tbe elfiirts of Fiiirfax ;iiHd i^ipp.Mi, Uiek.li.MU.' 
liotis b^fiD togivewaVi j^ut U waB;U»wt'^ 
CrixHHcU returH»j(l witl()))» yipCQriouti^foi-Qeg, MfJ' 
charged the kiitg'n ir^ntry. in flank witli.iitKh vi,'., 
gotft, tlMU a tutal rout^began f o citsiit^. B^- ibia^ 
tifflie jiriuoc Rupert Itau rcy^'mpAAhe tiug.uuHMw. 
small body of ceserv^i butlii» tii«ops,tltviig|l^ i,ia^ 
tnrioUs, oquld ivotbe braugt^-to-asilCMP^ tt)iu'g^.i 
'f'Uey were atall tituee li^i^itiousaiid Hn^9^eriia<-, 
hie; but tliey were now juLiraidated; for-ijte [tiu-, 
liaunRtitariaiifihavtiigrecoveKdfi'oin.tb^li^^tj^hot^lta: 
stood ready in order of buttle: to. receive jhem. . 
The king was desirous of cbargiqg thata fii th^i 
head of his reserve: but ,tiie earl of Cariiwiithi' 
who rode by his majesty's side,:Beizingjbe bridle- 
of Ills lioree, turned liim round, saying, with a 
loud oatli> "Will yougo ujkhi your death in aa- 
" instant r" The troops seeitig this luotioii, 
vvheeled te the right, aiul rode oH'in such^DW;^. 
sion, that they could not be rallied again duriiigi 
the rest of the day. Tlie king pejeelven the batvl^, 
wholly lost, was obliged to »uanUoD the. fi^d t9^ 
bis enemies, who toc^k all bii> caiuion^. (taggt^ej' 
and above five thqusand prisoners. ,,, 

This fatal blow the king itever after recovered;) 
Ills u-my was dispensed, and the conquerors made 
38 many captives as they thought proper. Among 
the utber apoiU taken on tliis occa^on, tlte,king'»' 
cabinet of letters was seized, in which wajcoq' 

■ tained ail his private correspondence with the 
queen. These were shortly alterpublished bjMhe 
cooimiind of the parliament, . who todk a vblgar- 
and brutal pleasure in ridiculing all those tenaec . 
cfF(}si6ns which jvere never dr»wn up for the 
public eye. ■.,-,,, 

■ The battle of Naseby pnt tbs pafliamentartans 
in possession of almost all thesirong.eiues ofthe^ 
V«L. III. I Itingdoip, 
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kmldou, Bristol, Bridgevnter, Chester, aw- 
bmi, and B«h. E.eter w« besie^lMKi »' 
the kire's troops in the western counues being eo- 
titelv cBmened, Faitlix pressed the place, and it 
.nninlle^Mdiscretioi.. The king's InterMts 
seemea going tomin on eiery qtiatter. the 
, SdOtch afiny, which, as has been «ud, took pan 
witli the p«riii»Mi>t,ha™B made thenMel'es iMs- 
teni of Carlisle «fcef an obstinate siege, marchea 
sonth aBd laid «eM to HeirfcaJ. *■>«!?" »" 
■apraient foUowed between the hmg and the w- 
firSienurians, in which his hiaa were^put to the 
rootbv coloMl Jones, a thousand of hls_trien 
Blade i»i«>oers, and «ve hundred slam. 11™; 
surronided, handled on me:, »''«. 1"? .'«^"° 
to Oxford, that in all conditions of his tortone 
tmd held steady to his cause ; and tl»ere he resoh- 
ed to ofier new tenns to his victorious pursuers. 
Nothing ceuld be more affecting than the kings 
„irtaMBO during his abode at Oxford. Saddened 
WWs late melancholy disastere, Impressed with 
SrfbpiJrehensions of auoh as bung over hiin,b»- 
raSsed by the munnure of those wio had followetl 
bis cause, and stung with sorrow forhiswcapaaty 
to relieve them. Henowwas willingtograntthe 
, parlUment their own terms, and at any rate to 
iiroeure a reconciliation. He therefore sent them 
iepeatBdmossagestothispuil>ose,buttheynev« 
deigned tb makehim the least reply. At tot, al- 
ter reproaching him with the blood spilt during 
■ the vrar, they told bi«i that they were preparing 
soiiie bills, to which if be would consent, tbey 
would then be able to judge of his pacifc ucli- 



In the' mf»n time Fairfiix was approaohing with 
» powerful and victorious army, and was taking 
the proper measures of laying siege to Oxford, 
jrfikh promised an easy surrender. To be taken 
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captive, and led in trimnpli by his insolent sub- 
jects, was wliat Charies jasHy abhorred; aiid 
every insult aiisl violence was to he dreaded fpom 
die soldiery, wh(> liad fell the effects of his oppo- 
sition. In this desijerateexti-emity he embraced 
a mea«ur£ which, in «ny other eituation, Alight 
justly lie under the imputation of imprudence and 
■ indiscretion. He resolved to give himself up to 
the Scotch army, whoiad'never testified such im- 
pisciUile animosity against blm, and to trust ti> 
their loyalty for the rest- 
That he might the better conceal bis design 
from the people of Oxford, orders were ^ven at 
every gateof thecity for^owingthreepersonsto 
pass. In the night, the king, accompanied by 
one doctor Hudson, and Mr. Ashburtdiam, took 
the road to^^^^d3 London, travelling as Ashbum- 
ham's servant. He, in fact, came so ilear London, 
that he once entertained some thoughts of en- 
tering that city, and of throwing himself on the 
mercy of the parliahient. At last, atterpassing 
through maiiy cross-roads and bye-wa^s, he ar- 
rived ai the Scotch camp before NewaA,, 
am! discovered himself to Lord Leven, ?^^ * 
the Scotch general. **• 

The Scotch, who had before given him some 
general assurances of their fidelttv and protection, 
wow seemed "greatly surprised at bis arrival among 
them. Instead of bestowing a thought on bis 
interests,they instaatlf entered inte &> consultation 
upbittbeirown. The commissioners of their army 
sent up an account of the king's arrival to tbe par- 
liament, and declared, thatliis coming was alto- 
gether uninvited andunexpected. Inthemeantime 
they prevailed ujion the king to give directions for 
surrendering all his garrisons to the parliament, 
with which he complied. In retttm for this con- 
descension they treated him with very .long 
1 2 sijrmons 
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funong the ecclevastioStaftd with the moot cautious 
T^serve, b«t very, difFereut from respect, among 
tb« officer*. The {ireachers of the \any. (ndeea 
insulted hun fiotn the jiulpit; uid one of tliem, 
after reproadiing liiin to his face with his miscon- 
duct, ordered tliat psalm to be sung, which 
logins, 

" Why dost ihou,^ Tyrant, boast thyself 
Thy wicked dee<Is to praise ?" 
The king stpod up, and called for that plsam, 
tvhich begins witli these words : 

" Have incrcy. Lord, on me, 1 pray, 
For men would ine de^^our." " 
'i^e audience accordingly sung this psalm in com- 
passMM) to majesty in distress. 

I'he jiarhament being informed of the kind's 
captivity, i in mediately entered into a treaty wiih 
the Scotch abont delivering np th«r prisoner. 
The Scotch had, from their hrst entrance iuto 
Kitgland, been allowed pay by tbe parliament, in 
orclcr to prevent their plundering the country ; 
much of this, however, remained unpaid, from 
the unavoidable irecessitieE nf the times,and much 
more was claimed by tlte Scotch than was.really 
due. Nevertheless, they now saw this a conveni- 
ent time for insisting on their arrears; and they 
resolved to make tbe king the instrument by which 
this money was to be obtained. After vanous de- 
bates upon this head between them and the. par- 
liament, in which tbey pretaided togreat honour, 
and insisted upoi> many punctilios, they agreed, 
that upon payment of four hundred thousand 
pounds they would deliver uptbe king to his ene- 
mies, and this was chearfully compl|ed with. An 
nction so atrocious may be palliated, but can ne- 
ver be defended jtliej returned home laden wi^ 
plunder, fth I t'je reproaches of idl good men. 
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From this perioO "to the despotic government 
of Cromwell, the can:stitution was convulsed with 
all the agitations of faction, guilt, ignorance, and 
enthusiasm. The kiiigly power being laid low, 
the parliament attempted to assume the reins; but 
they were soon <o sunmit in turn to the military 

ijower, which, like all democracies, was turbu' 
eiit, transient, feeble and blooJy. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 

CHARLES I. (Coniiuueii.) 

'T'HE king being deliveted over by tbe Scotch 
-*■ to the parliamentary commissioners, he wai' 
conducted under a guard to Holmby Castle, in 
Northamptombire. Tbey treatedhimincon&ne> 
ment wiiu the most rigorous severity, dismissing 
all bis antieat servants, debarring bini from all vi- 
sits, and cutting off alt cooim-utiicatiun with bi» 
friends and family. 

Tbe civil war was now over, the king had ab- 
solved his followers from their altegiance,^ and the . 
parliament had now no enemy t&fear,except those 
veryuroopsktywhich they had extended their over- 
grownauthority. Bat in proportion as tbe teiror 
of the king's power diminished, the divisions be- 
t» een the independents and the presby terians be- 
came more apparent. The minority m the hoilse 
were of the presbyterian sect ;-but The majority of 
the army were staunchindependents. Attnehead 
of this sect was Cromwell, who secretly directed 
its operations, and invigorated all their measures. 

Oliver Cromwell, whose talents now began to 
appear in full lustre, was the son of a private gen- 
tleman' of Huntingdon ; but being tlie soa of a 
second brother, he inherited a very small ^ternal 
fortune. He bad been sent to Cambridge ; but 
his inclinations not at that time turning to-tbe 
(jalm occupations of elegant literature, he was re- 
markable only for the profligacy of his conduct, 
and the wasting his paternal fortune. It was, per- 
haps, his poverty that induced him to fatl intothe 
oiTposite extreme shortly after ; for, from being 
one of the most debauched men in the kingdom, 
the 



he became the ntott rigid and alMtenumu. The 
same vehemence of temper, wbicbrhitd transport^ 
ed him into tbe extieme of pleasure, now dutiii- 
guished his religious babits. He endekvoured to 
improve his shattered fortune by agriculture ; bttt 
■this expedient served only to plunge him in fur- 
ther dilBcuhies. He was even determined to go 
over ;u)d settle in New-England ; but was hin- 
dered by the king's ordinance to tbe contrary. 
From accident or iptrigue, be was chosen meob- 
b«r for the town oi Cambridge, in tbe long par^ 
Tiament ; but he seemed an first to possess no ta.r 
lents for oratory, his person being uiigraceful,his 
dress slovenly, bis elocution homely, tedious, ob-- 
scure and enibai-rassed. He made up, however, 
by zeal and perseverance, what he wanted io na- 
tural powers j and being endowed with un shake rv 
intrepidity, much dissimuluion, and a tborbi^k 
conviction of the rectitude of his cause, he rose, 
through the gradations of preferineutj to the post 
of lieutenant-geoerzl under Fairfax; but in rea- 
lty, possessing tbe supreote coianiand over the 
whole army. 

Soooaftertfaeretreat of the Scotch, thepres< 
bf terian patty, seeing every thing reduced to obe- 
dience, b^an to talk of dismissing a considerable 
part of the army, and to send the rest to Iretatxl. 
It may easily be supposed, that for every reason 
tbe army were as unwilling to disband, as to be le^ 
over into a country as-y^t uncivilized, uncultivat-. 
ed, and l>arbarous. Cromwell todi care to inspire 
them with a horror of either; they loved hio* 
for his bravery and religious zeal, and still more 
for bis seeming affection for them. 1 nstead, there-' 
fore of pj;eparing to disband, tbey reserved to pe- 
tition ; and they began by desiring an indemnity,, 
ratified by the King, for any illegal actions which- 
they might have Gwnmitted duringtlie war. This 
the 
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tbacoGBtnons, in turn, treated witb g|!eat sevcri- 
*9> *ey ■v-oted that this petition lendeit to jotro-, 
uoc« BMitiny, to put conditioiu upoir the parlia-" 
■lent, to obstruct the relief of the kingdom ot' 
lrelaDd;atid they ilireatefied to preceed against 
the promoters of it as enemies to ibe stale aiid 
diMUrberB of the public pecce. 

Ihe annynow bfgaii to consider themselves as 
a hody disliiiet fi-oin the rommonwealth; and 
contained, that they had secured the general 
tranquitlity, while tfcey were, at tlie same time, 
. rfefwivedoftfteprivikgesof Eiigtisbineii. hi 0|>. 
pDsittoiv, iberefore, to ili« parJiament at West- 
ninater, a niilirnry piirliaitietit was Conned, toiii- 
poscd n( tbe otKtiprs and coinnn)!i noldiers of oacli 
regUneiit. I he pi»;(rpiil (-nii-cis foiir.cdit ccjo- 
(■tl 10 njireEeKE ;!ie ly.;:'.y of i;i'rrs< thfi I'lildicT* 
♦■lecEwJ t«o owtftBt ef tiirlt-rurr jnniy lo ri^reMKt 
. ibeitoOse j»t' commons, ami I^iC^e w eic called the 
agitBtofs of the army. Cromwell look carcto be 
oae of tlte nnmba:, and thus contrived ai> easy 
SMthodtinder-handof^onductingaiid promoting 
the sedition of the army. 

Thisfici-ce assembly having debated for a very 
short time, de<tai'*eil, thnitbev found maiiy^eV-i 
anoe« lobe redressed; and began by apetilyine 
Ki»rhas*bey dfsire<i to be most speeddy removed 
The ^lery sime t6tickict whit^ti had loniierty beeti 
Miffed with boceejis by Ibe |»trliament at^tnst their 
sovereign, was no\V put iti practice by the artoy 
Dgainst the parliament. Astberommons'gi'anted 
every request, the agitatois rose in their demands;' 
these flecused the army of mutiny aiKl sedition ; 
the orniy retorted the charge, and allegetl, that 
the king had been deposed only to niake way for 
t&eir usurpation. 

The unhappy king, in themenn time, continu- 
ed a prisoner ot Holmby castle ; and as his conn- 
teiianco 



tcnance might add some authority to that sid( 
which should obtain it, Cromwell, who secretl' 
condui;tecl all the measures of the aiiny, while \i 
apparently exclaimed against their violence,resolv- 
ed to seize the king's person. Accordingly aparty 
of fivehandredhot-se appeared at Holmby castle, 
under the command of one Joyce, who had been 
orifjinally a. taylor ; but who, i[i t'le present con- 
fusion of all ranks and orders, -.was advanced to 
the rank of a cornet. Without any opposition he 
entered the king's apartment, armed with pistols, 
and told him, that he must prepare to go with him. 
Whither ? said the king. To the army, replied 
Joyce. By what warrant ? Asked the king. Joyce 
pointed to his followers. " Your warrant repK- 
" ed Charles, is wrote in fair characters." And 
then withoTit further delay he wait into his coach, 
and was safely conductecf to the army who werfe 
hasteaiug to tneir rendezvous at^iplo-heath,neat- 
Canibiidye. The next day Cromwell arrived a- 
mong them, where he wa'* received with accla- 
mations of joy, and was instantly invested with 
the supreme command- 
It was now that the commons perceived a set- 
tled design in the army to prescribe laws to theic 
employers; and they did not fail to spread the 
alarm through the city. But it was too late tb 
resist; the army, with Cromwell at their head, 
advanced with precipitation, and arrived in a few 
days at St. Alban'S ; so that the commons now 
began to think of temporizing. The declaration, 
by which they had voted the military petitioners 
enemies to the state, was recalled, and' crazed 
^ from their journar book. But all, submission waa 
becomevain; the army still rose in their demands 
in proportion as these detnands were gratified, 
uotil at last they entirely tbrewoff the mask, and 
I 3 claimed 
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daimed a right of moce!Ung the whdc gOTem- 
mciit, aaJ settluig the nation. 

But iui too precipitate an assumption ofauttioiity 
might appear inviilions, Cromnell begaa by ac- 
cusing eleven oicmbers of the liouse as gjiihy of 
h:gh treason, and enemies to the army. The 
niemhers accused were the very leaders of the' 
Presbyterian party, the verj- men who hjul pre- 
scribed such rigorous measures to the king, anil. 
iKiw, in tbcir turn, were threatened with popular 
resentment. As they were the lea<iing men in the 
house, the conimunswere willing to protect tbem ; 
hut thearmy insisting. on their dismission,they to> 
luniarijy left tbe bouse, rather than be compelled 
lo ivithdraw. 

At last, tbe citizens of LonJon, wfio had been 
ever foremost in ofMlition, began to open theft- 
eyes, and to peFceive that the constitution was to— 

. tally overturned. They saw an oppressive pariiz- 
nientnowsubjectedtoa more oppressive army-; 
they found their religion abolished, their king a. 
"captive, and no hopes of re dress, but from another 
scene of slaugliter. In this exigence, therefore,. 

• the common council assembled tbe militia of tbe 
city ; tbe works were manned, and a manifesto 
publibsed,iigeravatingthe hostile intentions of the 
urmy. Finduig tbat tbe house of commons, in 
compliance with the req^uest of thearmy, had vo- 
ted that the city militia should be disbanded, the 
mmtilude rose, besieged the door of the huuse, 
and ohhged them to reverse that vote, which they 
had passed so lately. 

In this niar.-ner was this wretched house intimi- 
dated on either side, obliged at one time to obey 
tbe army, at another, to comply with the cla- 
mours of the city rabble. This assembly, was in 
consequence, di<ided into parties, as usual, one 
part siding with the seditious citizens ; while tbe 
minority, 

[;.„iftco,G("H")^l>J 
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nriinority, with tjie tno speakers at their head, 
were for encouraeing the army, in such an uni- 
rersal confusion, it is not to be expected that any 
thing les» than a separation of (be parties could 
take place j and accordingly the two ^akers, 
with sixty-two members secretly retired trom the 
house,aiKl threw themselves under the protection 
of the army that were then atHounsIow-heath. 
They were received with shouts and acctamalions, 
their integrity was extolled, and the nhole body 
of the soldiery^ a formidable force of twenty thou- 
sand men, now moved forward to reinstate them 
in their former seats and stations. 

In the mean time, that part of the house that 
was left behind, resolved to act with vigour, and 
resist the encroachments of the army, they chose 
new EpeaLers,they gave ordersfor enlisting troc^, 
they ordered the trim bonds to man the lines; 
ana the whole city boldly resolved to resist the 
invasioD. fiutthisrescJution only held while the 
enemy was thought at a distance, for when the 
formidable force of Cromwell appeared, sll was 
obedience and submission ; the gates were opei^ed 
to the general, who attended the two cqieakers, 
and the rest of the members, peaceably to their 
habitations. The eleven impeached members, be- 
ingaccusedas causes of the tumult,were expelled, 
and most of them retired to the continent. The 
mayor, sheriff, and three aldermen, were sent to 
the Tower ; several citizens, and officers of mili- 
tia, were committed to prison, and the lines about 
the city were levelled to the ground. The com, 
mand of the Tower was given to F^rfox, the 
general ; and the parliament ordered him Uteir 
hearty thanks for having disobeyed their com^ 
mands. 

It now only remained to dispose of the king, 

«<bo bad been seat by the army as a prisoner to 

Hiimpton- 
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Hamplon-Court. Tbemd^endentarmy, atth« 
b«ad of whom was Cromwell, ononie hand ; and 
tbe presbyterians in the name of either house, oi» 
the other band, treatet) se](aratejy with him ia pri- 
vate. He trad at one time even bope^, ihat in 
these striig^es-for power he might have been^ho- 
sea mediator in tb« dispute; aud he expedeil thut 
the khigdotn, at 1ai>t sensible of the mUeries a( 
anarchy, would, like a tVoward child, husheit 
with its own impoi-tunities, settle in its former 
tranquil constitution. However, in all his n»i- 
eeries and doubts, though at fir^t led about by tbe 
army, and afterwards ke^t a prlaoner by them at 
Hampton, such was his admirable eciuaiity ot* 
teaiper, that no ditlerence was ^pceivcd in his 
countenance and behavTour. Though a captive m 
the haitds of his most inveterate enemies, be still 
supported the dignity of a monarch; and he never 
one moment simS from theconsciousneBs of hi» 



s treated with some 
flattering marks of distinction, he was permitteit 
m converse with his old servants, bis chaplains 
were admitted to attend him, and celel>rttte<livinti 
sorice their own way. But the mo^t exquisite 
]>lea»ure he enjoj-ed was inlbe company of his 
<'hildren, with whom lie had several interviews. 
The meeting on these occasions was so pathetic, 
that Crdmwell himself, who was onc-e present, 
could not help being moved ; be was hi-ard to de- 
clare, that he had never beheld such an affecting' 
scene before; and we,mustdu justice tothisiaan's 
feelings, as he iras himself a tender father. 

But thoseflattertng instances of respect alid sab- 
mission wereof nolongcontinuance. Assoonas 
the army had gained a complete victory uveithe 
•house ot commons, the i[id<^nderrt9 began to 
ab&K 
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Aate of th<^ir expressiom of iluty and respect. 
The king therefcM^ was noivmore strictly guardei) : 
they ivontd hiirdly allow his domestics to converse 
mih him in private, aiirl spies wereemployed to 
mark all hia words and aciions. He was everv 
hour threatene.1 witht»l»edang(?r3of Cromwell's 
contrivance ; !)y which he was taught to tear for 
his personal safety. The spies an,l creatures of " 
that cunning man, were sedulously employe.! in 
raising the kintj's terrors, and representinjj to |ii»i 
the danger of htssituation. These, tli*efofe, at 
length prevailed, and Charles resolved :;> with- 
draw himself from the army. Cromwell consi- 
dered that ifheshouM escape the kingdom, there 
Would be the« a theatre o|ien to h\s ambition ; if 
be sbonkl be apprehended, the late attempt would 
a^ravate his guilt, and apologize forany succeed- 
ing severity. 

Early HI the evening the king retired to his 
chamber, on pretence of being indisposed ; ami 
about an hour after midnight, he went down the 
hack stairs, attended by Ashbumhan and Legg, 
both gentlemen of his bed-chamber. Sir John 
Berkeley waited for him at the ganlen-gate with 
horses, which they instantly mounted, and tra- 
velling through the Forestall night, arrived fat 
Tichtield, the seat of the earl of Southampt^. 
Before he arrived at this place, he went towirtts 
the shore, and expressed greatanxiety thataship, 
which Ashburnham had promisetl to be in readi- 
ness, was not to be seen. At Tichfield, he deU- 
, berated with his friends upon the next excursion, 
and they advised him to cross over to tlie fcle ©f 
Wi^t, where Hammond was governor; who, 
though a creature of CromweU'a, was yet a ne- 
phew of one doctor Hammond, the king's chap- 
lain. To this im»spiciou4 protector it was r-esolt- 
ed to have re;:uurse ; Ashburnham and Berkeley 
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were 8«nt before to exact a promise from' this offi- 
cer, that W Im would not protect tbe king, he 
WouUl uot deUiin lum. HsminiHid seemed sur- 
prized at tbeir defuiuiir;exnressed{iisiBclinatiou. 
toservebisiiiujesty, bat attfaesame time alleged 
}it»diity tolm ei»|iloyera. He tbeFefore attended ' 
tbe king's gentlemen toTichfield, witbairuard uf 
soldiers, and staid in a lowerafiaitmeii while Aslv- 
buriiliara went u|> to the kiiig'E ciiaoiber. Charles, 
uo'souner uoderstood that Hammond was in tlie- 
hou'se with a body of troops, tlian he cxclaioiedy 
" O Jack j thou hast undone me !" Ashbunihain- 
sbed a flood of teurs^ and odeced to go down and 
dispatch the governor, but tlie king repressed his 
ardour. When Hammond casie into his [vesencer 
he repeated his profesEuns of regard i Charies> 
submitted to his rate ; and, without furtiier delay,, 
attended him to Carisbrook castle,' in the Isle of 
Wight, where at fu'st he found himself treated., 
with marks of duty and respect. 

'While tbe king continued in this fuiilom situa- 
tion, tbe parliament, now modelled as it was by 
the army, was every day ^owingmore feeble aud 
^tieus. Cromwellr on the other hand, was- 
strengthening the acm.y , and lakingevery precto- 
tiuU' to. repress any tendencv to ractiuus division 
among them. >loi: were bis fears without just 
cause; for had it not been for the qpickness o£ 
his penetration^ and the boldness of his activity, 
the whole army would have been thrown into a. 
state of ungovem^e plirensy. 

Ammg the independents, who in general, were 
for having.no ecclesiastical subordination, a set o£ 

.'men grew up' ualled Levellers, who disallowed all 
suborainatiou ttbatsoeverrand declared that they 
would have no other chaplain, king^ or general, 

. but Christ. They declared that all men were 
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equal; tliat aU degrees and ranks sfaould'be leveK 
ted, aiul an exact piiriition of property established 
in the nation. This fermMit spead ifarough the 
array ; and as it ^¥as a ductrTne weil suited to the 
poverty of the daring soldiery, it promised enerj 
day tohecome more dangerous and fatal. Severiil 
])eritJons were presented, urging the necessity of 
apartitioii, ami tlneatetnng vei^eaitce in case of 
refusing redress, 

Cromwell now saw that he ims irponthe point 
of losing ail the fruits of his former schemes, and ' 
dangers, and dreaded tltis ttew faction still more-, 
as they turned hbown pretpnded|irinciptesagainst 
himself. Thus finding all at stake, he resolved', 
by one resolute blow, to'disperse theftction, or 
perish in the attenrpt. Haviiigintinrntion that the 
levellers weHeto meet at a certain place, he unex- 
pectedly appeared before the tenified assembly, at 
the head of his red regiment, which-had been hi- 
therto tnvincible. He demanded, in the name of 
God, what these meetings and murmurings 
meant; be expostulated wi^ them upoivthe don- 
' ger and consequence of their precipitate schemes^ 
and desired them immediately to depart, 'fiut 
instead of obeying, they returned an insolent 
answer ; wherefore, rushing on tbem in a fury, 
be laid, with bis own hands, two of tbem dead 
at his feet. His guards dispersing the Fest, he 
caused several of them to be hanged upon the spot, 
be sent others pristmers to London ; and thus dis- 
sipated a faction, no otberwiee erinunal than ia 
having fdlowed his own example. 
'This action served still more to increase ihe 
power af Cromwell in the camp, and in the par- 
liament ; and while Fairfax was nominally general 
of the troops, be was invested with all the power. 
But his authority soon became irresistible, in coa- 
set^ueuce of a new and unexpected addition to bis 
successes* 
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seccesses. The Scotch, perhaps ashametl of the 
reproach of having sold their king, aiid stimulated 
farther by the iniiepenJents.who took all occasion 
to mortify tbegn, ntisedan army in his favour, and 
the chief comtnand was given to the earl of Ha- 
milton; while Liingdale, who professed hlmscU'at 
the head of the more higotted party, who had ta- 
ken tlic covenant, marched at the hc'ad of hh sc- 

ttaratebody, and hothiiifaded the North of Eiig- 
md. Their two armies amounted to abof e' twen- 
ty thousand men. Bui Cromwell, at the heaJ of 
eighty thousand of Uis Iiardy veterans, feared not 
to give them battle: he attacked them one after 
the other, routed and dispersed them, took Ha- 
milton prisoner ; and fdlluwing his blow, entered 
, Scotland, where he settled the government en- 
tirely tobis saus&ction. An insurrection in Kent 
was quelled by Fau-fax, at the same time with tha 
same ease ; and nothing hut success attended all 
this bold usurper's criminal attempts. 

Durit^ these contentions, the king, who was 
ke|)t a prisoner at Carisbrook, continued to nego- 
tiate witb-tbe parliaJBCnt for settling the unspeak- 
able calamities of the kingdom. The parliament 
saw no other method of destroying the military 
power but to depress it by the kmg^. Frequent 
propoaals for an accominodation pussed between 
the captive king aod the cunimons ; but the great 
obstacle which had allalongstuod In the way, stiiL 
kept tbem fr.>m agreeing. This was the king's 
Kefi>«flgtpaboliahepificopacy,tlKUgh be consented 
to destroy the liturgy of the church. However, 
tke tte»y was still carried on with vigour, as the 
perliameut had more to apprehend from the de- 
signs of their gene lals, than from the attempts of 
' the k'mg ; and, for the first time, they seemeit 
m earnest to couclude their uegociatioiis. 

But 
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. Bjt alt was now toi> Ute ; thviir piwei' was soon 
toiatly to expire, for the rebellioiis army, crowiieti 
with sticcess.wasretunie'Jt'roiii.tUe destruction of 
their enemies ; aitd sensible of their own power, 
with J'urious I'emonairances began to demand ven- 
geance oil the king. At the aame time tliey ad- 
raitceil to-Windsor ; and seniling an officer to seize 
the king's person where he was lately sent under 
(Mnlinenient,'they conveyed hitn to Ilurst-castle, 
in Hampsfiirfs opposite the Isle of Wight, It was 
in vuin that the parliainent cooiplainetl of this 
harsh proceeding, as heing contrary totheir appro- 
bation ; it was hi vain that they began to i:isue or- 
dinances tor a more eftV^ctnal opposition ; they re- 
ceivetl a message from Cromwell, that lie intenJeil • 
paying ihem a visit the nest dny with hw amiy; 
it:i i ill tlifliiw.ut timeorXeruJ thorn to iiiiito hini 
forty thoiHanU j>oumU upon thj city of I,oiiJoii> 
The comnions, however, though tlestitutts of 
all hupes of prevailing bact still courage to resist, 
and attempted, in the face of the whole army, to 
close their treaty with the king. They bad taken 
into coniideration the whole of his conces^ons ; 
and though they liad formerly voted tbera unsatis- 
factory, they now renewed the consultation with 
fresh vigour. After a violent debate, whichhsd 
lasted three days, it was ciatied in the king's fa- 
vour by a majority of a hundred and twenty- 
nine against eighty-three, that his concessions 
were a foundation for the houses to proceed iipo:i 
iu the settlement of the kingdom. This was the 
last attempt in his favour; tor the next day Co- 
lonel Pride; at the head of two regiments, block- 
aded the)iouse,and seized in the passage forty -one 
members of the tueshytet'a" party, and sent them 
to a low room belonging to the house, that passed 
by the denominati»n ot Hell. Above an hnndre-l 
aud sixty members more were CKcluded : and none 
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were ^owf^d to enter but the, laost-fuFioiis ami 
tletermined of tbe UTdcpeii<JentE,in aliitot cxceetl^ 
iiig sixty. Tbis ati>(>cious iitv^ion of the parlia- 
iiieiitary rights, coramo«iy Jjassed by the name of 
Pritie's purge, and the I'emaiuing luembers were 
called the Uimp. Theiie soon voted, that the 
ti-aiisactious of the bouse a few days before were 
illeg^ iuid tbot their general's conduct was just 
ana necessary. 

Nothing now remained afier tbe constitution^ 
had been destioyed, after tbe parliament liad been 
ejected, atteril^e religion of the country liad been- 
abolished, after tbe bravest and the best of his 
subjects iiad been slain, but to nuirder the king i 
This vile parliament, if it ttowdeserres the name,, 
was composed of a medley of the most ohscune 
citizens, and the officers of the army. In this 
assembly, therefore, a committee was appointed 
tobring^in a ciiai^e ngainst the iing,; and^ on 
their rq>ort, a vote pasyd, declaring it treason iit 
a king to levy war againEt his parliament. It waa 
therefon? resolved that an High Court of Justice 
should be appointed to try his majesty fot this new 
iftveated treason. For form sake; they desired the 
concurrence of (he few remaining Jords in tbe ' 
other house ; but here tbere was virtue enough 
left unanimously to reject the horrid proposal. 

But the commons were not to he stopped by so 
small an obstacle. Tbey voted, that the concur- 
rence ofihehouse of lorlis was unnecessary ; they 
voted ihatthe people were the origin of all just 
power, afa^E which, though true, they could 
never bring honie to themselves. To add to their 
zeal, a woman of Herefordshire, illumit;iated by 
prophetical visions, desired admittance, and com- 
luuiiicated a revelation, which she Iwd received 
from heaven. She assured tliem that their mea- 
i>ui'e& wore cutisccrated front above, and rutitieii 
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by thcsanctKHi of tbe H<4y Gho»f. Ttris intet- 
iigeHcegav&tbftm f^eat coii^ort, and iiiuch«)ii- 
^rmetl them ill their presmt reiolutioiis. 

Cotonel Harrison^ tlie son of a botcher^ was 
CQimnamled to conddct tbe ki»g-tN)iii Uurst-ca<>tle 
to WiiKlsor, ami from tbeuce to bondoii. H'u 
RfBicted subjects, who ran to liave a sight of their 
sovereis;n, were greatly aflecteilat the clianse that 
appeared in hid face and person. He bad alluwed 
his beard to grow ; tus hair was become venerably 
gfe^-, rather by the pressure ot'aivxiety tfaantou 
banH 6ftitDe; while the rest of bis. apparel bore 
the marks of misfortune and decaj'. Thus he 
stood n solitary figure of majesty in distress, which 
.eren his adTersanes could not behold without re- 
verence and compassion. He had been long at- 
tended only by an old decrepit ser.anti whose 
name was Sir Philip Warwick, who could only de- 
plore his master's fat«, without beiHg able to re-' 
venge his cause. All the exterior symbols of so- 
vereignty were now withdrawn ; and his new 
attendants had orders to serve him without cere- 
mony. The duke of Hamilton, wha was reserved 
for the same punishment with bis master, having 
leave to take a last farewell as be departed fron» 
^ Windsor, threw himself at the king's feet, crying 
out, " My clear master I" The onbtippy monarch 
raised him ttp,-(Uid embraced hin> leiwlejly, re- 
•plied, wiule the tears run down las clieeks, " I 
have indeed been a dearmaster to you" These 
were severe distresses, however, he could not be 
pisrsoaded that his aiK-eraaiies would bring bim to 
a formal trial ; but ha every moiiient expected to 
he dispatched by a )>rivate a^assination. 

t'l-om the sixth, to the twi-nciett* of January, 
was spent in tnuktn^ p reparations for bis extraor- 
dinary trial. The court c4' justice consisted of an 
hundred and tbirty-tbree persons named by tiic 
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couuDOiis; luito^die^ncrex above »e\'«ntYmet 
.tipontbe trial. Tbe members were chiefly vom- 
'posed of ibe chief officers uf theamtyj most^t' 
tliera of very mean liinb, tt^tber wttb sotnu of . 
tbe lower house, aiiiJ 4 few citizens of LotKlon. 
Bradsbaw, a kwyer, was chosen presiilent, CoLe- 
was appointeii goiicilor fov the people of England, 
Oorislaus, Steele, and Aske, were ttamed assis- 
tants. The ^ttiirt sat in Westminster- Half. 

The king -was now conducted from H'indsor, 
to St. James's, and the next day ^vas brought before 
the higircourt totidie bis triui. While the crier 
was culling over tbetiames vf the cummtsaioiiers 
tor trying him, iioboily uisnering for lonl Fair- 
fax, a female voice from the g^iilery was heard to 
cry out, '• He has more nit ibaii to be here." 
When the impeachment vta retd iii the name oE 
tlio people ol i'^nglajod, ihs some voke exclnimed, 
" No, nor a tenth nrt of them.'' Axtel, tbo 
officerwhoguafded toe court, givingorderstofuu 
Jitto the box^ from whence the voice proceeded, 
it was discovered that these bold ansiwrs came 
trom the lady Fairfax, who alone bad courage ta 
condemn theii- proceedings. 

When the king was brought forward before the 
court, be was conducted by tbe mace-bearer to a 
chair placed within tbe bar. Though long detained 
a prisoner, and now produced as a ctimitial, bo 
still siustained the dignity of a king ; be surveyed 
the members ut thecourt with astern hauglvy air, 
and, without moving his bat, ut down, labile 
tbe meniben abn were covered. His charge was 
then read by the solicitor, accusing bim of 1i»ving 
been the cause of all the bloodshed which foUowea 
since tbe commencement of the war; at that part < 
of tbe charge be could not suppress a saiile of con- 
tempt and indignation. After the charge was 
tiivislied, tiradsiiaw directed-bis discourse to the 
kiag, 
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' King, aniJ told htm, that the court oKpectetl his 
ainiwer. 

Tlie king widi great temper entere<l njinii his 
^let'euce, by clecliiiiiig the anthohty of the court. 
He ropri^Milt'rfjthatliavingbecnengaged ill treaty 
with ills two houses ot' parl^ment, and having 
finished almost every article, he expected a tliife- 
reiit treatment from that he now rereived, He 
perceived, he said, no appearance of an upper 
house, which was necessary to constitntea just 
tribunal. T*iat he was himself. ibe ting at) J fonn-^ 
tain of law, ami conseqaetnly' cVxdd not be tried 
by laws (o which he bwi never given his assent ; 
that having l>eeii nitruated frith the Jthertic^ of the 
people, he wonld not now betray them, by reci>g- 
uizin^ a |jower founded in nsurpatioii ; that he 
Was Milling before a proper tribunal to enter into 
the particulars of bts defence; but that before 
theQi he must decline any iipolngy for his inno- 
cence, Lest lie shou1db« cunsiiiered as the betrayer ' 
of, and not a maityr for the constitution. 

Bradshaw, in order to snppcHtthe authorittof 
the court, insisted, tliat they liad received their 
power ^om the people, the source of all right. 
He pressed the prisoner not to decline the autho- 
rity of the court, that was delegated by the coa*- 
mons of England, andinterrupted,andover-rnled . 
the king in bis attempts to reply. 

■ 1h tUis manner the king was three times pro- 
duced beforethecourt,and as often persisted in 
declining its jurisdiction. The fourth and last 
time he was brought before th is self-created court, 
as be was proceeding thither, be was insulted by 
the soldiers and t lie mob, who exclaimed, '* Jus- 
■ " tice! justice! execution! execution!" but he 
coutiuued undaunted. Hisjudge^haTingnowex- 
amined some witnesses, by whom it was proped 
that tho king had appeared in lu-ms ag^nst the 
> forces 
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forces conunissioned hy parliameitt, tbey pro- 
nounced sentence agmnst him. He seemed very 
xiixiods St tfais tiflte to be adimtted ta b conference 
witbthetwobouses; mwik was supposed that he 
intended to resign the crewn to his mhi; butihe 
court refused compliance, and coitsidereil his re- 
queat as aa artifice lo dt-lay justice. 

the conduct of the king under all these in^. 
stances of low-bred malice was great, firm, and 
equal ; in going through the hall from this execra- 
ble tribunal, the soldiers and rabble were again 
instigated tocr^' out justice and eKecution. They 
reviled him with the mqst bitter reproaches. 
AniODg other insults, one miscreant presumed to 
spit ill the face of his sovereign. He patiently 
bore their insoleuce. " Poor souls, cried he, ■ 
■" tlieywouid treat ibeirgeiierats in the same u»n~ 
*' nerforsix pence." Those of the populace,uha 
«till retained the feelings of bumanicy, expressed 
their sorrow in sighs and tears, A koldier, mere 
compassionate tlian the rest, could not help im^ 
ptoring a blessing upon his roy»l head. Ad officer 
overhearing him, struck the honest cen tin el to the 
ground before the king, who could not helpsaying, 
that the punishment exceeded the offence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he desired the per- 
mission of the house to see his children, and fo be 
attended in h'^ private devotions by doctor Juxon, 
late bishop ofl^ondon. These requests were grant- 
«d,and also threedays to prepare focthe execution 
of the sentence. All that remained of his family 
now in England were the princess Elizabeth, and - 
toe dukeot Gloucester, a childof about threeyears 
of age-. After inany seasonable and sensible exhor- 
tations to hi^ ilaughter, he took Ws little son in his 
arms, and embracing htm, " my child, Said he, 
" they will cut'oH' thy father's head, yes ibey will 
** ,cut off my head, and make thee a ting. But 
- " " mart 
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*' mwk what I say'; thou must not be a king as 
*' Icuig <u thy bi'others CbaHes and Jitmes arc 
" alive. Tbey wilt ojot off their heads when they 
" can take them, and thy head too they will cut 
" off at last, aiid tberefure I charge thee do not 
'' be made a king by them." The child, burst- 
ing into tears, ^replied, " I will be torn in pieces 
"firsL 

Every nigfat during the inten'al between his sen- 
tence and execution, the king slept sound as usual, 
ihou^ the ttoiae of the workmen, employed in 
iiamingtbescaffoid, continually resounded in hia 
ears. The fatal nxn'niitg being at last arrived, he 
rose early ; and calling one of bis attendants, he 
bade him employ more than usual care in dressing 
Jiim, and prepanng bim for so great and Joyful a 
solemnity. The street before Whitehall was the 
place destified for his execution ; for it was in- 
tended tJiat this would icicrease the seventy of his 
Sunidbmeot. He wa^ letl through the Banqueting 
[ouse to the scaffold a^oining to that edifice, at- 
tended by bis friend and eervant bishop Juxon, a 
man endowed with the sauie mild and steady vir- 
tues witli his master. The scaffold, which was 
covered with black, was guarded byaregiment of 
'soldiers, under thecomniand of coloneT Tomlin- 
son, and on it were to be seen the block, the ay, 
and two executioners in masques. Tiie people in 
ereat crowds stood at a great ilistance, in dread- 
ful expectation of the event. The king surveyed 
all theses oleum preparations with calm contpoeure, 
andashecouklnotexpect tobeheardby the peo- 
ple at a distance, be addressed hims{>lf to the few 
persons .M'ho stood round him. He there justified 
his own itmocence in the late fatal wars ; and ob- 
served, that he had. not taken a;-ms till aAer the 
parliaaieiujiad shevvnhinithe example. Tbathe 
. bid 
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liad no ottisro1)jec4 intiis wadike prepai'alkiiuUmTi 
to piesftrie thiit iuitlioiit^- t-utire, Mhicli liiiid bet-.n 
imii^jQiiUeJ to biiii by hi-i ancestors : but, tbouL^li 
iiiiioceiit tliwtirJs liiipeople, heacknuvvledgiE^d ihe 
etjility of bU execution in tlte t'yc:> of his AlaLer. 
He owned tbat benasjii&tiy puiitslied Tor having 
cooseiired to the execution of aii Uniust sentence 
uport tbeearl of Strafford. He forgave atlbiseuc- 
tiiiett, cxburtcd thepeopletoreturn to their obedi- 
cnf^u, aitd acknowledge his son as his successor, 
and signified his mtacTitnent to the putestaiit reli- 
gion, as professed iit the church ot England. So 
strong was the imi>ressi9n hia dying words maile 
upon the few that could hear huii, that colonel 
Tomlinsoii Ijimself, to whose care he bad been 
committect, acknowledi^ed himself a convert. 

While he was preparit^ hioiseiffor the bloct, 
bishop Juxon called out to him ; " There is, .Sir, 
*' but one st^e more, which, though turbulent 
" and,Lraut>lesi>me, isyet avery shortone. It will 
" s»on carry you a great way. It will carry you 
" from earth to heav^i, and tbere you shall find, 
• " toyourgreatioyitheprizeton^bichyouhastttu^ 
" a crown of giory." " 1 e;a, replied the king^ 
'* from a corruptible to an incorruptible crowH, 
" where no disturbance can have place," " You 
" exchai)ge,replied tlie bishc^,a temporal for an 
" eteri>al crown, a good exchange." ChsHes 
having taken off bis cloak delivered bis George to 
the prelate, pronouncing the word " Remember." 
Then he laid his neck on the block, aod stretching 
out bis hands as a signal, one of the executionersi 
severed bis bead front bis- body at a blow, while, 
the other, holding it up, exclaimed, " This is 
*' the head of a Traitor." Ilie spectators testified 
their horror at that sad spectacle in sighs, tears, 
and lamentations ; the tide of their duty and af- 
fection 
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feciion liegan to return, anil each blamed himself 
either witn active tlislpyalty to his king, or a 
passive compliance with his destroyers. The very 
pulpits, that used to resound with insolence and 
sedition, were now bedewed with tears of un- 
feigned repentance ; and all united in their detes- 
tation of those dark hypocrites, who, to satisfy 
their own enmity, involved a whole nation in the 
guilt of treason. 

Charles was executed in the forty-ni^th 
Tear of his i^e, and the twenty. fourth of Jan.30, 
nis reign. He was of a middling stature, 1618. - 
robust, and well proportioned. His visage 
was pleasing, but melancholy, and it is pro1>ab1e 
that the continual troubles in which he was involv- 
ed might have made tbatimpression onhis counte- 
nance. As for his character, the reader will de- 
duce with more precision arid satisfaction to him- 
st|if from the detail of his conduct, than from any 
.sinnmary given of it by the historian. It will sut- 
lice to say, that all his faidts seem to have arisen 
iroin the error of 1iis education ; while all his vir- 
tues, and he possessed many, were the genuine 
ofl^pring of his heait. He fired at a time wheil 
the spirit of the constitution was at variance with 
the genius of the people; and governing by old 
rules and precedents, instead ot accomiuQilating 
himself to the changes of the times, be fell, ana 
drew down as he sunk the constitution in ruins 
round him. Many kings before him expired by 
treasons or assassination ; but never since tne times 
ofAgis the Lacedemonian was there any other 
sacrificed by his subjects with all the fotroalitjes of 
justice. Many were the miseries sustaiik^ by the 
nation in bringing that monarch totheUock, and 
more were yet to be endured previous Wtfaestttle- 
ment of the constitution; yet these stcaggtesrUi the 
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end were productircordomes tic happiness an J se- 
curity, the laws became more precise, the niu- 
■larch's privileges better asceruhied, and the sub- 
jects duty better delineated ; all became move 
peaceable, as if a previous fermentation in the 
consiiiutioti was necessary fur its subsequent 
refiiieiDent, 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 

/Cromwell, • who had sp^i-etiy 

^ solicited and coiitrived tlie king's A. D, 
death, now beg;irrto feel wisHes to which 1648. 
he had been hitherto a stranger. , His 
prospects widened as he rose, his first principles 
of liberty were all tost in the unbotjnded stretcn of 
power that lay before him. When the peei-s met 
on the day ajtpointed in their adjournment, they 
entered upon business, and sent down some votes 
to the commons, of which the latter deigned not 
to takt' the least notice. In a few days after tlie 
commons voted, that the house of lords was useless 
ami dangerous, and therefore was to be abolished. 
They voted it high treason to acknowledge Charles 
Stuart, soti of the iats ting, as successor to the 
throne. A great seal was made, on one side of 
which were en^aven the arms of England and Ire- 
land, with this inscription ; '■ The great seal of 
" England." On the reversfe was represented the 
house of commons sitting, with this motto : *' On 
" thp first year of freedom, by God's blessing res- 
" lored, 1 64S." The forms of all public business 
were changed from the king's name, to that of 
the keepers of the liberties of England. 

The next day they proceeded to try those gal- 
lant nieii.whose attachment to their late sovereign 
had been the most remarkable. The duke of 
Hamilton and lord Capel were condemned and 
executed, the earj of Holland lost his life by a like 
sentence, the earl of Norwich and Sir John Ow^ 
were condemned, but afterwards pardoned by the 
commons. 

K2 The 
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The Scotch, who had in the beginning shewn 
themselves so werse to the royal family, and Iwv- 
iiig, by a Jong train of successes, totally suppressed 

- airinsurrections in its favour, now first Ijegaji to 
relent from their various persecutions. Their loy- 
alty began to return ; and the insolence of the in- 
depenoents with their yictories, sened to inAttme 
them still more. The execution of their faveurite 
duke- fjamilton also, who was put to death not 
only contrary to the laws of war," i>iit to nations, 
was no small vexation ; they, therefore, determin- 
ed to acltnowledee prince Charles tor their king. 
But their love of llhertj was still predomiiiaul, and 
seemed to combat with thermanitiildrfseuimcnts. 
At the same time that they resolved upon raising 
him to the throne, they abridged his powt-r with 
every limitation nhich they had attempted to im- 
pose on their late soverei^rn. 

Charles, after the death of his fethei-, havin|E 
passed some time at Paris, and finding no likeh- 
liood of assistance from timt q,uavter, was glad to 
accept of any conditions. Tie po^essed neither 
the virtues, nor the consiancy of his fatlier; and 
being attached to no religion as yet, he agreed to 
all their proposals, l>eing satisfied with even the 

" fitrmalHies or royalty. It is remarkable, thatwhile 
the Scotch were thus inviting their king over, 
ttiey were, nevertheless, cruelly punishing those 
■who had adhered to his cause. • Among^othcrs, 
the ear! of Montrose, one of the bravest, politest, 
and most finisbedcharattersof that age, was taken 
pri-iiiner, as he endeavoured to niiseihehighian- 
ders in the royal cause ; and being bruughc to 
Ildinbiirgh was hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, , 
thenquartered,aj)dhisiinabsstuckui) ni thepnn- • 
cipat towns of the kingdom. Yet notwithstanding- 
all ihissevtrity to his followers, Charles v en tuitil 
hito ^LOiland, aiidhad the mortiticatiun to enter 
the 
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the gate of Edinburgh, where the limbs of that 
faithful adherent were still exposed. 

Being now entirely at the mercy uf the gloomy 
and austere zealots, whobad been the cause of bts 
fkther's misfortunes, he soon found that he bad 
only extdianged exile for imprisonment. He wan 
surrouttded, and incessantly importuned by the fa- 
natical clergy, wiio obtruded their religious in- 
structions, and obliged him to listen to long ser- 
mons, in which they seldom failed to stigmatize 
the late king as a. tyrant, to accuse his Qiother of 
idolatry, and himself of an untoward disposition. 
Six sermons a day were bis usual allowance j and 
thaugli they laboured to out-go eltch other in ab- 
surdity, yet he was denied the small consolation 
of laughter. In short, the clergy having brought 
royalty under their feet, were resolved to keep it 
still subservient, and to tmmple upon it with all 
the contumely of successful upstarts, Charles for 
a while hore all their insolence with hypocritical 
tranquillity, and even pretended to be highly 
edified by their instru'ctions. He once, indeed, 
attempted to escaps from among them; but being 
brougnt back, he owned the greatness of his 
error, be testitied repentai^ce for what he bad 
(tone, aud looked about fur another opportunity 
uf esuapiog. 

In the mean time, Cromwell, who had. been' 
appointed to the command of the army in Ireland, 
prosecuted the wdr in that kingdom with his usual 
success. He liad to combat against the royalists, 
commanded by the duke of Ormwid, and the na- 
tive lrish,-led on by O'Neill. But suL-hill con- 
neot«d and barbarous troop:i<coii1d give verv Iktle 
opposition to Cromwelf s more nuaierous forces, 
conducted by such a general, and emboldened by 
long succes.'!. He soon over ran the whole coun- 
try ; and after some time, all the towns revolted in 
bis favour, and opened their gates at his approach. 
But 
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Bm in tliese conquests, as in ail the rest of his 
actions, tliere appeared a brutal i'tivoclty, that 
cuutd tarnish the most heroic valour. In order to 
intimidate the natives from defending iheir towns; 
he, with a barbarous policy, put every garrison 
ihatmadeaiiyresistanceto the sword. He entered 
the town of I>roghedi^ by storm, and indiscrimi- 
nately butchered men, women, and children, so 
that only one escaped the-dreadful carnage to give 
an account of the massacre. He was now in the 
train of speedily reducing the whole kingdon to 
siihjectiou, when-he was called over by the pnrlia- - 
inent to defend his own country against the 
Scotch, who-having espoused the royal cause, had 
laised a considerable army to support it. 

After Cromwell's retnrn to England, upon tak- 
ing his seat, he received the thanks of the house, 
Jiy the mouth of the speaker, for the services he 
liad done the common wealth in Ireland. " ^Tliey 
then proceeded todehberate upon choosing a ge- 
jierol for conducting the war in Scotland, ikhich 
Fairfax refusing upon principle, asheiiadiilialong 
declined opposingthepresbyterians, the command 
necessarily devolved upon Cromwell. Fairfax, 
from that time forward declined meddling in pub^ 
Hie aifairs ; but sending his commission ot genera- 
■ lissimo to the house, lie retired to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in pejice ami privacy. Crom- 
well, eager to pursue the path of ambition that . 
now lay before him, and being declared cnptain- 
gencrai of the forces, boldly set forivard for Scot- 
land at the head of an army of sixteen tliousund 
.men. 

The Scotch, in the mean time, who had invit- 
ed over their wretched king to be a prisoner, not a 
ruleraniong them, prepared to meet the invasioii. 
They had given the command of their army to 
general Lesly a good oiBcer, who formed a pro- 
per plan for tlieir defence. This prudent com- 
mander' 
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niaiidcr knew, thit though superior in numbers, 
)ii» army was much inferior in disciptiiie and expe- 
rience to the English ; and be kept himself care- 
fully within his intrenchments. After some previ- . 
ous motions on one side and the other, Cromwell, 
at last, saw himself in a very disadvantageous post 
near Dunbar, and his antagOTiist waiting dehbe- 
rutely to take advantage of his situation. 

But the madness of the Scotch clergy A. D- 
saved him from the imminent disgrace 1650. 
that was likely to attend him, and to their 
Yaiii inspirations he owed his security. These had 
it seems been night anJ day wrestling with the 
Lord in prayer, as they termed it ; and they at last 
fancied that they had obtained the superiority. 
Hevelations they said were made them, that the 
heretical army, together with Agag their general, 
would be delivered into their hands. Upon the 
assurances of these visions, tliey obliged their gene- 
ral, in spite of all his remonstrances to descend 
into the plain, and give the English battle. 

The Englishhud their visions and their assuran- 
ces on their side also. Cromwell, in his turn, 
had been wrestling with the Lord, and had come 
off with success. When he was told' that the 
Scotch army were coming down to engage, he as- 
sured his soldiers that the Lord had delivered the • 
enemy into his hand^; and he ordered his army 
tosmgpsulms,as already possessed ofa certain vic- 
tory. The Scotch, though doui)le the number of 
the English, were soon put to flight, and pursued 
with great slaughter, while Cj'omweil did notlose 
above forty men in all. 

The unfortunate king, who tiatedali the Scotch 
army, and only dreaded Crpmweil, was well 
enough pleased at the defeat, which belied all the 
assurances of his oppressoi's. It was attended also 
with this good consequence to him, that it served 
to 
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to introdiice him to a greater share of power than 
he had hitherto been permitted to «"ioy. He 
HOW therefore put himself at the head of the smai! 
part of the Scotch army that hadsLirvitt^d the de- 
feat ; and these he still fwrtlier streiii'tliened hy the 
royahsts, wfaomthecovenanters haa sometime be- 
fore excluded from his service. Cromwell, how- 
evei^sill followed his blow, pursued the king's 
forces towards Pftrtb, and cutting off the provi- 
sions of the Scotch army, made ic impossible for 
Charles to maintain his forces in thai country any 
longer. 

In this terrible exigence he embraced a resolu- 
tion wortiiy a prince, who was williii'j to liazard 
all for empire. Observing tliat the way was open 
to England, he resolved immediately to march in- 
to ihatcountry, where he expected to be reinforc- 
ed by all the royalists in ibat part of the kingdom. 
His generals were persuaded to enter into the 
same views; and with one consent the Scotch 
army, to the number of fourteen thousand men, 
made an irruption sonthward, 

"But Charles soqn found himself id isappointed in 
the expectation of increasing his army. TTie 
Scotch, terrified at the prospect of so hazardous an 
enterprize, fell from him in great numbers. The 
English, affrighted at the name of his opponent, 
dreaded to join him : but his mortiHcations were 
more increased as he arrived at Worcester, when 
informed, that Cromwell was marching with has- 
ty strides from Scotland, with an army encreased 
to forty thotisand me?.- The news scarce arrived, 
when that active general himself appeared; and 
falhng. upon the town on all sides, broke in upon 
thedisoruered royahsts. The streets vfere strewed 
with slaughter, the whole Scotch army was either 
killed or taken prisoners, and the king himself, 
having 
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h»ving giren foany proofs of personal Tiilour^ 
was obliged to Qy. 

iin agination canscarceconceiveadventuresmore 
romaiDtii; -or. distresses more severe, than tbo's^ 
i^hicli actencled the youpg king's escape from the 
scene of ;!laughter. After his hair was cut-off, the 
better to disguise bis person, he wrought for soomi 
days in the ^bit of a peasant, cutting faggots yi a 
wood. He next made an attempt to retire into 
Wales under the conduct of one Pendrel, a poor 
farmer, who was sincerely attached to liis cause. 
In this attempt, however, he was disappointed^ 
' every pass being guarded to prevent his escape. 
Being obliged to return, he met one colonel Care-: 
les$, who, like himaelf,- had escaped the carnage 
at Worcester; and it was in his company that he 
was obliged to climb a spreadii^ oak, amon^the- 
^ck branches of which they passed the day toge- 
ther, while they heard the soldien of the enemy 
in pursuit of them below. From thence he passed 
wiui imminent danger, feeling all the vaneties of 
bmine, fatigue, and pain, till he arrived at th6 
.house of one colonel Lane, a zealoas royalist in 
Staffordshire. There he deliberated about the 
meaiis of escaping into France ; ami Bristol being, 
supposed the properest port, it was agreed that 
ke should ride thither, before this gentleman's sis> 
ter^on a visit-to one Mrs. Norton, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of that city. During this jour- 
ney he every day met with persons whose facesbe 
knew; and at oue time passed through a whole 
regiment of the enemy's army. 

When they arrived ai Mrs, Norton's the first 
person they saw was one of bis own chaplains sit- 
ting attbe door,amusiiig hiisself with seeing peo- 
ple play at bowls. The kioff, after having taken 
proper eore of Im Ikhsc in toe stable, was shewn 
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to an apartment, wfaioh Mrs. Lane had pronded 
for him, as it was said he had the ague. The 
bntler, however, being sent to him with some re- 
ireshment, no sooner beheld his face, whic h was' 
nerj- pale with anxiety and fatigue, then he recol- 
lected his king and master ; and falling upon his 
knees, while the tears streamed down his cheeks, 
4^ed out, " I am rejoiced to see your majesty." 
The king wa* alarmed, but made the butler pro- 
mise that he would keep the secret from every 
- mortal, even from hiamaster; and thehonest ser- 
vant punctually obeyed him. 

No ship being found that would for a month sec 
sail from Bristi^, either for Francoror Spain, the 
king was obliged to go elsewhere for a pass^e.^, 
He therefore repaired to the house of cuonel 
WyndbatD, in Dorsetshire, where he was cordial- 
ly received ; that gentleman's family having ever 
been loy^ ; his motbera venerable inatron,seenied 
to think the end of her hfe nobly rewarded, in 
having it in her power to give protection to her 
king. She expressed no dissatisfaction at having 
lost three sons, and onegrand-child in the defence 
of his cause, since she was honoured in being in- 
strumental to his own preservation. 

Pursuing from thence hisjoumey to the sea side 
he once more had a very providential escapeJ'rom 
a hitle inn, where he set up for the night. The 
day had been appointed by parliament for a solemn 
last ; and a fanatical weaver, who had been a 
soldier in the parliament army, was preaching a- 
gainst the king in a littlechapel fronting the house. 
Charles, to avoid suspicion, was himself among 
the audience. It happened, that a smith of the 
same principles of the weaver, had been examhi- 
ingthe horses belonging to the passengers, and 
came to assure the preacher that he knew by the 
fashion of the shoes, that one of the strangers 
hoties 
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faors^ came from the north. The preacher itn- 
med lately affirmed that this horse could belong to 
. r»o other than Charles Stuart, and instantly went 
with a constable to search the inn. But Charles 
had taken timely preaauUon9,and had left the inn 
before the constable's arrival. 

At .Shoreham in Sussex, a vessel was at last 
found in which he embarked. He was known to 
so many, that if he had not set sail in that critical 
moment, it had'been impossible for him to escape. 
After one and ftKty days concealment he arrived 
safely at Feschamp in Normuidy. No less than 
forty men and women ha(l,at different times.been 
privy to his escape. 

In the mean time, Cromwell, crowned with 
success, returned in triumph to London, where he 
was met by the speaker of the house,accompanied 
hv the mayor of London and the magistrates, in 
all their formalities. His first care was to take atl- 
vantae e of his late successes, by depressing the 
Scotch, who had bo lately withstood the work of 
the Gospel as he called it. An act was passed 
for abohshing royalty in Scotland, and annexing 
that kiugdom, asa conquered province, to the Kng- 
Ibh commonwealth. It was impowered, how- 
ever, to send some members to the English par- 
liament. Judges were appointed to distribulejus- 
tice; and the people of tna.t country, now freed 
from the tyranny of the ecclesiastics, were not 
much dissatisfied with their present government. 
The prudent conduct of Monk, who was left 
by Cromwell to complete their subjection, served 
" mnch to reconcile the minds of the people,haniss- 
ed with dissensions, of which they never well un- 
<lerstood the cause. 

In this manner the English parliament, by the. 
means of Cromwell, spread their uneontestetl au- 
thority overall the Britisbdonainions. Ireland wasi 
totally 
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tqtallysubduedbylretonandLucHwr. AUtheset- 
tlementsinAmenca, that bad declared for tbe roy- 
al cause, were obliged to submit ; Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Scilly and the laie of Man, were brought 
easily under Subjection. Thus mankind saw, wicb 
astonishment, a parliament composed of siKty or 
seyenty obscare and illiterate members, governing 
a great empire with unaniaiity and success. With- 
out any acknowledged subordination, except a 
council pf state consisting of thiny-eightjto wuoni 
all aditressea were mode, they levied armie&,innn- 
tained fleets, and gave laws, to the neighbouring 
powers of Europe. The finances were managed 
with (Kconomy and exactness. Few private p^"- 
sons' became rich by the plnnder of the public ; 
the revenues of thecrown, die lands of the bishops, 
and a tax of an hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds each month, stippiied the wants of the 
government, and gave vigour to aU theit pro- 
ceedings. 

The parliament, having thus reduced their 
native dominions to perfect obedience, next re- 
solved to chastise the Dutch, who had given but 
very slight causes of complaint. It happened th^ 
one Doctor Dori^laus, who was of the number of 
theiateliingsjudges,being sent by the parliament 
as their envoy tu Holland, wa» assassinated by one 
of the rojal party, who had taken refuge there. 
Some timeafter also Mr. St. John, appointed their 
ambussador to that court was insulted by tjie 
friends of the prince of Orange. These were 
thought motives sufficient to induce the ccnnmon- 
wealth of England to declare war against them. 
The parliament'schief dependaiK-efay in the ac- 
tivity and courage of Blake, their admiral; who, 
though he iiad not embarked in naval eommandtill 
late in lite, yet surpassed alt that went before him 
ill courage and dexterity. On the other side, the 
Dutch opposed to him their famous admiral Van 
Tromp, 
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Troinp, to whom they never since producal an 
eqiiaU Many were tbeeugagemeiitsl>etweentbese 
celebrated lulaiirtils, and various was their success. 

Sea-fights, in general, seldom pruve decisive ; 
and the vanquislLed are soon seen to make hea'J, 
against tlie \i*:tors. Several dreadful encuuiitera, 
tberetore, rather nerved to shew i.he excellence of 
the admirals, than to determine their superiority. 
The Dutch, however, who telt miiiij- great disad- 
vantages by tbe loss of ihfir truJe, and by the 
fcotal suspension of their tisheiies^ were willing to 
treat fora peace; but the pariiamunt gave them a 
very unfavourable answer. It was the poiicv o£ 
that body, tu keep their navy on foot as long ai 
they could; rightly judging that while the force 
of the nation was exerted by sea, it would diminish 
the power of general Crumweil by land, which 
was now become very formidable tu them. 

This great aapirer, however, quickly perceived 
their designs ; and from the first saw that they 
dreaded bis growing power, and wished its dimr-. 
iiutioH. All his measures were conducted with a 
bold intrepidity that marked his character ; and he 
now saw, that it was not necessary to wear the 
mask of subordination anylonger. Secure, there- 
fore, in the attachment of the army, he resolved 
to make another daring elTort; and persuaded the 
officers to present a petition for paj'ment of arrears 
and redress of grievances, which he knew would 
be rejected with disdain. The petition was soon 
drawn up and presented, in which the officers, 
after demanding their arrears, desired the parlia- 
ment to consider how many years they had 
sat; and what professions they had formerly A. D. 
made of their intentions to new model the 1633. , 
liouse, and establish freedom on the broad- 
est basis. They alleged, that it was now full time 
to give place toothers ; and however meriioriona 
their 
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~ their actions might have been, yet the rest of the 
nation had some right, in torn, to shew their pa- 
triotism in the service of their conniry. 

The house was Highly offended at the pre- 
sumption of [he army, ahhongh thry had seeti, 
but too lately, that their own power was wholly 
founded on that very presumption. They ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare an act, ordaining 
that all persons who presented such petitions, for 
the future,shonld be deemed guilty othightreason. 
To this the officers made a very warm remon- 
strance, and the parliament as angry a reply ; while 
the breach between them every moment grew 
wider. This was what Cromwell bad long wished, 
and had well foreseen. He was sitting id cotincil 
with his officei-Sj when informed of the subjeet on 
which the house was deliberating ; upon which he 
rose up in the most seeming fury, and turning to 
major Vernon, cried out, " That he was compt^l- 
" led to (io a thing that made the very hair of his 
" head stand on end." Then hastening to the 
house with three hundred soldiers, and with the 
marks of violent indignation on his countenance 
he entered, took his place, and attended to the 
debates for some time- When the question was 
ready to be put, he suddenly started up", and began 
to load the parliament with the vilest reproaches 
for their tyranny, ambition, oppression, and rob- 
bery of the public. Upon which, stamping with 
his foot, which was the signal for the soldiers to 
enter, the place was immediately filled with armed 
men- Then addressihghimself to themenibers: 
*' For shame, said he, get you gone. Give place 
" to honester men ; to those who will more faitli- 
" fully dischai^e their tnist. Yoa are no longer a 
" parliament; 1 tell you, yofl are no longer a 
" parliament; 'the Lord has done with you." 
Sir Harry Vane exclaiming against this conduct : 
. " Sir 
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" Sir Hairy, cried Cromwell with a loud voice, 
" O Sir Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from 
" Sir Harry Vane." Taking hold of Martin by 
the cloak, ihou art a whore-muster ; to another, 
thou art an adulterer; to a third, thou art u 
drunkard ; and to a fourth, thou ait a glutton. 
" It is you, contmued be to the members, that 
" have forced me upon this. 1 have sought the 
" Lord night and day that he would rather slay 
" me than put me upon this work." Then point- 
ing to the mace, ." Take away, cried he, tliat 
" bauble." After which, turning out all the 
members, and clearing the hail, he ordered tlie 
doors to be locked, and putting the key in his 
pocket, returned to Whitehall. 

Thus by one daiiug exploit, the new republic 
was abolished, and the whole commiind, civil and 
military, centered in Cromwell only. Thepeopie, 
bowever,thatwerespectatois in silent wonder of 
all these precipitate transact ions,expressed no dis- 
approbation ^t the dissolution of a parliament that 
had overturned the constitution, and destroyed the 
king. On the contrary, the usurperrecelved Con- 
gratulatory addresses from the fleet, the corpora- 
tions, and the army, for having dismissed a par- 
liament that had subjected them to the most cruel 
impositions. 

But this politic man was too cautious to be se- 
duced by their praise, or driven on by their exhor- 
tations. Unwilling to put forth all his power at 
once,he resolved still to amuse the people with the 
form of a commonwealth, whicli it was the delu- 
sion of the times to admire, and to give them a 
parhament that would be entirely subservient to his 
commands. For this purpose, consulting with 
some of the principal officers, it wasdecreed, that 
the sovereign power should be vested in one hun- 
dred and forty four persons, under the denomi- 
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' nation orHparlinment; and be undertook himself 
to make the choice. 

The persons pitched upon for exercising this 
geeoiiii^ly important trust,were the iokvest,iiieaii- 
esit and the most ignorant among the citizens, and 
the very dregs of tne fanatics. He was well appriz- 
ed that Jurhig the adtniiitstratiun of such a groups 
of characters he alone mnst govern, or that they 
mnstBoon throw Up the reins of government, which 
they were unqu'alilied to guide. Accordingly, 
theirpracticejiistified his sagacity. Togofurtoer 
than others in the absurcHci,es of fanaticism was 
the chief Qualification which each of these valued 
himself upon. Their very names, composed of 
cant phrases borrowed from Scripture, and 
rendered ridiculous by their misapplication, served 
»lo shew their excessive lolly. Notonly the names 
of Zorobabel, HaSbakkuk, and Mesopotamia were 
given to those ignorant creatures, but sometimes 
■ whole sentences from Scripture. One of them 
particularly, who was called Praise God Barebone, 
a canting leatherseller, gave his name to tUs odd 
assembly, and it was called Bafebone's parliament. 
Their attempts at legislation were entirely cor^ 
respondent to their stations and characters. As 
they were chiefly composed of Antinomians,K sect 
thai,after receiving the spirit,suppoi>ed themselves 
incapable of error, ancT of fifth monarcliy men, 
who every hour expected Christ's commg on 
earth, they began by choosing eight of their (ribe 
to seek Jjie Lord in prayer, while the restrcalnily 
sat down' to deliberate upon the suppression of tbe 
elergy, the universities, the cour^ of justice j and 
instead of all this it was their intent to substitute . 
the law of Moses. 

To this hopeful assembly was committed the 
treaty of peace with the Dutch; but the ambassa- 
dors from that natioD, though themselves presby- 
ieriaui» 
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terians, were quite carnaUmiiKled to these. 
They were regarded by tlie new parliament as 
worldly men, intent oii commerce imd inilnstrj-, 
and therefore not to be treated "ith. Tliey in- 
sisleil that the man of sin should be j)iit away, and 
a new birth obtained by prayer and meditation. 
The ambassadors finding themselves unable to 
converse with them in their own way, gave up 
the treaty as hopeless. 

The very vulgar began now to exclaim against 
so foolish a legislature; and they themselves seem- 
ed not insensible of the ridicule which every day 
was thrown out against them. Cromwell was pro- 
bably well enough pleased to find that his power 
was likely to receive no diminution from their en- 
deavours; but began to be ashamed of their com- 
plicated ^surdities. He bad carefully chosen ma- 
ny perso lis among them entirely devoted to his in- 
terests, and these he commanded to dismiss the 
assembly. Accordingly, by concert, they met 
ealier than the rest of their fraternity ; and ob- 
' serving to each other that this parliament had 
Eatlong«nongh,theyhastened to Cromwell, with 
Kouse their speaker at their head, and into his 
bands they resigned the Authority with which he 
had invested them, 

Cromwell act,epted their resignation with plea- 
sure ; but being told that some of the number were 
tefractoryjhesentcolonel White to clear thehouse 
of such as ventured to remain there. They had 
placed oneMoyer inthechairby the lime that the 
colimel had arrived; and he being asked by the 
colonel, " What they did there J"' Moyet replied 
very gravely, that they were seeking the Lord. 
" Then you may go elsewhere, cried White ; 
" for to my ceitain knowledge the Lord has not~ 
" been Ijere these uiauy years." 

This 
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Tlus shadow of a parliament being dissolved, 
the officers, by their own authority, tleclared 
Cromwell protector of the ConimoinvealEh of 
England. Nothing now could withstand his au- 
- thority ; the maj-or and aldermen were sent for to 
give solemnity to his appointment; and he was in- 
stituted into his new office at Whitehall, in the 
palace of the kings of England, He was to he 
addressed by the title of highness ; and his power 
was proclaimed in London, and other parts of the 
kingdom. Thus an obscure and vulgar nan, at 
the age of fifty-three, rose to unbounded- power, 
first by following small events in his favour, and 
at length by directing great ones, 

Itwas,mdeed,in agreat measure necessary that 
some person should wlte the supreme command ; 
for atFairs were brought into such a situation by 
the furious animosities of the contending parties, 
that nothing but absolute power could prevent 
a renewal of former bloodshed and confusion. 
Cromwell, therefore, might have said with some 
justice upon his installation, that he accepted the 
dignity of protector merely that he might preserve 
the peace of the nation ; and this it must be own- 
ed he effected with equal conduct, moderation, 
and success. The government of the kingdom 
was adjusted in the following manner: a council 
was appointed, which was n6t to exceed twenty- ■ 
one, nor to be under thirteen persons. These 
were to enjoy their offices for life, or during good 
behaviour; and, in case of- a vacancy, the re- 
maining members named three, of whom the pio- 
tector chose one. The protector was' kppointed 
the supreme magistrate of the commonwealth, 
with such powers as the king was possessed of. 
The power of the sword was vested in him jointly 
with the parliament when sitting,' or with the 
council 
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couDcil at intenals. ■ He was oljIi^eJ to summon 
a parliament every three years, atui to allow them 
to Git five months witliout ndjouriiineiit. A 
standiiiir army was established of twenty thonsaiitt 
foot, ai«l ten thousand horse, and funds were 
assigned for their support. The protector enJ9ved 
liis otlicc during life; and on his death the place 
wiis iniinediateiy to be supplied by the coiiiici!. 
Of all those classes the standing army was alone 
suflicieut for Coinwell's purpose ; for while jios- 
se.sheJ of that instrument, he could mould the rest 
of tlie coustituiion to his pleasure at an^ time. 

Cromwell chose his couitcil among bis officers, 
who had beeii the companions at' his daiigers and 
his victories, to each of whont he assigned a pen- 
sion of one thousand pounds a^'ear. He took 
care to have his troops, upon whose fidelity he de- 
pended for support, paid a month in advance; the 
magazines were also well provided, and the pubr 
lie treasure managed with fru";ality and care: 
vi'hile his activity, vigilance, and resolution were 
such that he discoved every conspiracy against 
his person, and every plot for an insurrection be- 
fore they took effect. 

His management of foreign aHairs, though his 
schemes were by no means political,' yet well cor- 
responded with his character, and, for a while, 
were attended with success. The putch having 
been' humbled by repeated defeats, and totally 
abridged in their commercial, concerns, were 
obliged at last to sue forppace, which he gave 
them upon terms rather too favourable. He n- 
sisted upon .their paying deference to the British 
flag. He compelled them to abandon the interests 
of the king, and to pay eighty-five thousand 
pounds as an indemnification forfbrmeiexpeuces, 
and to restore the P^uglish East India company a 
pai't of those (joiHiniotis of which they hud been 
dispossessed 
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dispossessed by- theDiitch during the former reign 
in that distant psu-t of tlie world. 

lie was iiot less successful in liis negociations 
with the court of trance. Cardinal Mazarine^ 
by whom the affairs of that kingdom were con- 
ducted, deemed it necessary to pay deference to 
the protector; and desirous rather to prev-ail by 
dexterity than violence, submitted to Cromwell's 
imperious character, and thus procured ends 
equally benehicial to both. 

The court of Spain was not less assiduous in 
its endeavours M gain his friendship, but was not 
so successful. This vast monarchy, which but a 
few years before kad ihreathened tlie liberties of 
Europe, was tiow reduced so low as to be scarce 
able io defend itself. Cromwell, however, who 
knew nothing of foreign politics, stiH continued to 
regard its power wiih an eye of jealously, and came 
into an association with France to depress it still 
more. He le«t that court a body of six thousand 
.men to attack the Spanish dominions in the Ne- 
theriands ; and upon obtaining a signal victory by 
his assistance at Dunes, the Frettdi put Dunkirk, 
which they had just taken Jrom the Spaniards, 
into hii hands, as a reward for his attachment. 

But it wasby seatbat he bumbled the power of 
Spam with still more effectual succes. Blake, 
who bad long made himself formidable to the 
Butch, and whose fame was spread over Eufope, 
now became still more dreadful to the Spanish 
monarchy. He sailed'with a fleet into the Medi- 
rerranean, whither, since the time of the crusades, 
no English fleet had ever ventured to advance. 
. He tlK-re conquered all that ventured to oppose 
him. Casting anchorbefore Leghorn, he demand- 
ed and obtained' satisfaction for some injuries 
which the English commerce had suffered from 
the duke of Tuscany. He next sailed to Algiers, 
aiid 
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and compelled the Dey to make peace, 
and to i-estrdin his piratic-ai subject* from A. X). 
ianher iniiiring the English. He then IBsi. 
went to 'I'liiiis, and having made ihe same 
demands, he was desireii hy the Uey of that place 
to look at the two castles, Porto Farino, and 
Guletta, and tb do his utmost. Hlake shewed him 
that ht; was not slow in accepting the challenge; 
he entered the harbour, burned the shipping therf , 
and then sailed -out triumphantly to pursue his 
Toyage. At Cadiz betook two galleons valued at 
near tivo million pieces ufei^ht. At the Canaries 
he burnt a Spanish fleet of sixteen ships, and re- 
tininiig home to England to enjoy the ^ame of his 
noble actions, as he came within sight of iiis na- 
tive conittry he expired. This gallant man, 
though be fought for anusurper, yet was averse to 
his cause; he was a zealous repniilican in princi- 
ple, and his aim was to serve bi» countr}-, not to 
establish a tyrant. " It is still our duty, be nould 
" say to the seamen, to fight for our country, into 
" whatever hands the government may fall." 

At the same time that Blake's expeditions were 
going forward, there was another carried on under 
the (DuimaiKl of admirals Pen and Venitbtes with 
about four thousand land-forces, to attack the 
Island of Hispaniula. Failing, however, in this, 
and being driven ofl'ihe place by the S|>amards, 
tlicj' steered to Jamaica, which was surrendered to 
them without a blow. So little was thought of 
tht; importance of this conquest, that, upon the 
return of the expedition, Penand Venables were 
sent to the Tower, for tbeir failure in the priiici- 
pal ol^ect of their expedition. 

Ail these successes might rather be ascribed to 

thespiritof the times, than the conductor of them. 

Cioniiv^ii wasp<isseeaedof but twoartsinperfsc* 

tion, that of luanagiug the army, by whi<!h he 

ruled; 
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ruled ; and olitained the secrets of bis 
tliiit were platting ai^iiislliim. Fortheiirit, his 
valour and canting zeal weresuflicieiit ; for the 
latter, it is siii J he, p^d nixty thousand pounds a 
year to his spies to come by brs intelligence. But 
he took care to make the iialioii rtfund those ex- - 
traordiimry sninci which he. expended tor such in- 
formation. One or two conspijacies entcreii into 
by the royalists, which were detectedand punisli- 
ed, served him as a pretext to lay an heavy tax 
upon ali of that party^ of a tenth penny on all 
their possessions. Jn order to raise this oppressive 
imposition,ten major generals were instituted.vi ho 
divided the whole kingdom into so many niiliiajy \ 
jurisdictions. These men had power to subject 
whom they pleased to a payment of this tax, and 
to imprison such iis denied their jurisdictioi). Un- 
der colour of tljese poivers tliey exercised the 
most arbitrary authority; the people had no pi-o- 
teciion against their exactions ; tjie very mask of 
lil)erty was thrown ofi', ajid ail propcnty was at the 
ilisposal of a military tribunal. It was in vain 
that the nation cried out for a free pariiunient ; ' 
Cromwell assembled one iu consequence of their 
clamours; but as speedily dissolved it, when be 
found it refractory to his commands. 

In this state of universal dejection, in which 
Scotland and Ireland were treated as conquered 

f)rovinces, in which the protector issued hisabso- 
uteorders without even the mask of his former 
hypocrisy, and in which all trust and confidence 
were lost in every social meeting, the people were 
si^ruck with a new instance of the usurper's ambi- 
tion. As parliaments were ever dear to the peo- 
ple, it was resolved to give them one ; but such 
as should be entirely of the protector's choosing 
and chiefly composed of his own creatures. Lest 
any of a diifereiit complexion should presume to 
' enter 
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enter the house, guards were placed at thedonr, 
and none admitted but such as produced a wan-diii 
from his councit. The principal design of con- 
Tciiiii" ilii^ assembly was, that they shonld offer 
him tne crown, with the title of king, and all the 
other ensigns of royahy. 

His crotttur<-s, therefore, took care to infuse 
into this assembly the meitts of tiie protector ; the 
confusion there was in legal proceedings wiihont 
the name of a king ; tliat no man was acquainted 
with the extent or hmitsof the presentlnagisiraie's 
authority, hut those of a king had been well as- 
ceitaiiied by the experience of ages. At last the 
motion was made ni form in the house, by alder- 
man Pack, one of the city members, for investing 
the protector with the regal dignity. The majoii- 
ty of the house being Cromwell's creatures, it 
may easily be supposed that the bill was voted 
according to his secret wishes; and nothing now 
rL'inaiiied hilt his own cuisent to have his name 
enrolled among the kiuj^s ot'Ktiglaiid. 

Wbether it was his original intention by having 
this hill carried through the house to shew that he 
was nuignanimous enough to refuse the offer, or 
w hcther finding some ot those on whom he moit 
depended averse to his taking the title, cannot now 
be known. Certain it is his doubts continued for 
.some days; and the conference which he carried 
on with the members who were sent to make him 
tliu offer, seems to argue that he was desirous "of 
bfing compelled to accept what he feared openly to 
assume. The obscurity of his answers, the ab- 
surdity of his speeches on this occasion (for they 
still remain) shew plainly a mind at variance with 
itself, and combating only with a wish to be van- 
quished. " I confess, said he, for it behoves me 
*' to deal plainly with you, ! must confess, I 
" would say I hope I may be understood in this; 
" for 
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" for irwleed I must be tender wliat ! would say 
" to such an audieitce as this; I say I would be 
'* understood, that in this argument 1 do not 
" make a parallel between men of a different 
'" mind, and a |)arliament which shall have their 
" desires. I know there is do comparison; nor 
" can it lie urged upon me that my words have 
" the least colour ,tliat way, because the parlia* 
*' inent si-ems to we to give liberty to me to say 
" yny thing to you. As that is a teiider of my 
" humbly reasons and judgment and opinion to 
" them, and if 1 tiiink they are siich, aiwi will be 
" such to them, and are faiiliful servants, and 
" will be so to the supreme authority and the 
" legislative, wheresoever it is. Jf I say I should 
" not tell you knowing their minds to be so, I 
" should not he faithful if '. sliould not tell you 
*' so, to the end that you may report it to par- 
" liament." fn this manner did this mon unac- 
countable of all characters answer th"ir petitions 
for his assuming the kingly name and dignity ; 
however the conference emied in his refusing tlieir 
ofler. 

fiut it must not be supposed that his situation, 
with ajl these offered honours, was at this time 
enviable? Perhaps no station, however mean, 
or loaded with contempt, could be more truly 
itistressful than his, at a time the nation was loa<l- 
ing him with congratulations and ad- 
A-X)- dresses. He had by thb rendered him- 
1658. self hateful to every party ; and he owed 
his safety to their inutual hatred ami dif- 
fidence of each other. His arts of dissimulation 
had been long exhausted ; none now could be de- 
ceived by them, those of his own prty and prin- 
ciples disdaining the use to which he had con- 
verted his zeal end professions. The truth seems 
to be, if we may use a phrase taken from common 
' life. 
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life, be Iiad began witb being a dupe to his own 
enibnsiasms, and ended wiib being a sbaqier. 

1'he whole nation silently detested his admini- 
stration, but he hnd not still been reduced to tbe 
extremfe of wrettLedness, if be could huve found 
domestic consolation. Fleetwood, his son-i!»-law,. 
actuated with the wildest zeal, detested thatchii- 
ractcr wbieli could use religious prufessionsror the 
purposes of temporal advancement. His eldest 
daus;hter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted le- 
[iublican principles so vehemently, that i?hc could 
no. behold even ber own father entrusted -with nn- 
controulable power. His other daughters » crc no 
less sanguine in favour of the roja! cause ; but 
above all, Mrs. Clayjiole, his favourite daughter, 
who, upon her death-bed, upbraided bini \>itU 
all those crimes that led him to trample un the 
ihroue. 

Every hour added some new disquietude. Lord 
laiifiix, Sir William Waller, and many of tbe 
heads of the Presbyterians, had secretly entered 
intoan engagement to destroy him. His admini' 
utration, so expensive both at home and abroad, 
.had exhausted his revenVie, and he was left con- 
siderably ill debt. One conspiracy was no sooner 
detected, but another lose from its ruins ; and to 
increase his calamity, he was now taught upon 
reasoning principles, that his death was not only 
desirable, but his assassination would be meritori- 
ous. " A book was published by colonel Titus, ^ 
man who had formerly been attached to bis cause, 
entitled Killing no Murder. Of all the pamphlets 
ttrat came forth at that time, or perhaps of those 
that have since appeared, this was tbe most elo^ 
queiit and masterly. Shall we, said thi^ popular 
(teclajmer, who would not suffer the lion to invade 
us, tamely stand to be devoured by the wolf? 

Vol. III. L Cromwell 
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Cromwell read this spirited treatise, and wasnever 
seen to Gmile more. 

All |ieace was now fur everjianislied from his 
mind. He noHfoiin(I,ihatthegrandeurtowhich 
he Iind sacrificed his former peace, was utily an 
inlet to fresh inquietudes. The ftars of assassina- 
tion haunted him in all bis walks, and was perpe- 
tually present to hi^ imagination. He wore ar- 
mour under tiis cloatlis, and always kept pistols in 
his pockets. His aspect was clonded l)y a seuled 
gloom; and lie regarded every stranger nitha 
glance of timid suspicion. He a I wjiys traveled 
« ith hurry, and was ever attendcit hy a mimerous 
f^uard. He never returned from any [tlace by the 
road he went; and seldom slept above: ihiee nights 
ingether in the same chamber. tJocieiy terrified 
liim, as there he might meet an enemy ; solitude 
M as terrible, as be wjis there unguarded hy evwy 
f'licnd. 

A tertian ague kindly came at last to deliver hini 
f] om this life ol' honor and an.siety. For thespacp 
of ji week nodiingerous symptoms ai)pearcd ; and 
i)i the intervals of the fus he vias able to walk 
:d)road. At lengtli the fever increased, and he 
himself began to dread his approachiug^te; but 
lie was taugbtto coiRsidcrhis present disorder as )io 
way fatal, by hrs fanatic chaplains, on wboui be 
entirely rebed. M hen his chaplain Goodwin 
lold him that the elect would never be damned, 
" then, 1 am sure," said he, " that I am safe; for 
•' I wasotjcein a state of grace." His physicians 
were sensible of his dangerous case ; but he was 
so much encouraged by the revelations of his 
p reach t IS, i)iat he considered his recovery as no 
V ay donbtl'ul. ." I 'ell you," cried he to the pby- 
siuim'fi, " ib:.! 1 ^ball not die of ibis distemper; 
" 'I .am well assured of my recovejy. KWouiable 
" i;nsvvers ha\e been returned from heaven, not 
'• oijy 
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oiiTy to mv own supfHiftitions, but likewise to 
those of toe godly, (vho have a closer corres- 
pondence with Cod tlian I, Ye may have skill 
m yoiir profeflston ; htit luture can do mWv 
than all the physicians in the world ; and-God 
is far above nature." Upon a fast day appoint- 
ed on accountof his siclLness, his ministers tnanknl 
God i^or the undoubted pledges they had re- 
ceived of bia recovery. NotwithBtandin^ ihefie 
asiwfances the fatal syA)ptom& every houp increas- 
etl ; and the physicians vv^re obliged to deciare 
that he could not survive the next ^t. The coun- 
cil now therefore came to know his last command-^ 
coiiceriiitig the si^ession ; but his senses wece 
gone, and he was jat^able to answer yes to their 
demand, whether his son Richard should be ap- 
pointed to succeed tiiu. He died on the third 
day of September, that very day which be had 
always coiisidereiias the most fortunate of 
his life; he was then fifty-nine years old, A. D. 
and had usurped the government nine 1658. 
years. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

From the'Deatbof Ouver Cromweix to tbe 
Restoration. 

WHATEVEU might have been the differen- 
ces of interest after thedeath of the usurper, 
the influence ofhis'iianie was still sufficient to get 
IticharO his son proclaimed protector in his room. 
It was probably owing to the numerous parties 
thM were formed in the kingdom, and their 
hatred of each other, that Richard owed bis 
peaceable advancement to this high station. He 
was naturally no way ambitious, being ratbet 
mild, easy,and good natured ; and honour seeoied 
rather to pursue than to attract him. He had 
Tiothing active in his disposition; 410 talents Jbi 
business, no knowledge of government, noHiiflii- 
ence among tb« soldiery, no importance in 
council; 

It was found necessary, upon his first advance- 
ment, to call a parliament, to furnish the supplies 
tocarrvon the ordinary operations of government. 
The House of Commons was formed legally 
enough; but the House of Lords consisted only of 
those persons of no real title, who were advanced 
to that dignitied station by the late protector. Qut 
it was not on the parliament that the armychose 
to rely. A great number of the principal male- 
i:ontents of the army, established a meeting at 

feneral Fleetwood's, which, as he dwelt at Wai- 
ngford-honse, was called tbe Cabal of Walling- 
ford. The result of their deliberations was a re- 
monstrance that the command of the army should 
])e entrusted to some person in whom they might 
all confide ; and it was plainly given to understand 
■''Ibdt the young protector was not that person. 

A proposal 
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A proposal so daring and dangerous did not fail 
to alarm RicharJ; he upplied to his council, and. 
they referred it to the parliainent. Both agreed 
to cpnsidt;r it as an audacious attempt, and a vote 
was passed, that theie should he no_meeting, or 
general couucil of olHccrs, without tlie protector's- 
penni!i«ou. This brought atlairs immediately to 
a rupture. The palace of the protector was the 
next day surrounded by a body of oiHcecs ; and 
one Desboroiv, a nian of a clowuisli brutal nature,. 
peastraring into his apartment, with an armed re- 
tinue, tlireatened liim if hesliouldrefuse. lUchard 
wanted resolution to defend what had been con- 
ferred upon him ; he dissolved the parliament 
then, and soon after lie signed his own abdication, 
iu form. 

Henry Cromwell, his younger brother, who 
was appointed to the command in Ireland, fol- 
loweu the protector's example, ajid resigned his 
commisiion without striking a blow. Uichard 
liTed several years after liis resignation, at first on 
the continent, and afieitvards upon bis paternal 
fortune at home. He wiis thought by the igno- 
rant to be unwtirtHyof die happiness of hiscxal- 
Utioii ; but he knew by tiis tranqniliity in private, 
ttiat he hail m^d^t t^e ino^t foriunatc'esca{>,e. 

The officers beitigonce more left to themselves, 
determined to replace the remnant of the old par ' 
l>t(Dent whicU had belicaJed the king, and which 
Ci'ointtFell had so disgracefully turned out of the 
house. This was called the good oUI cause, from, 
their attachnient to republican principles; anil to 
the members of thi:>„. the cabal of ullit:er3 for a 
while delivered up their own authority. The inem- 
liers who h^J been secluded by colonel Prid«'s 
pui^e, as it was called, attempted, but in vain,. 
the resume their sei^ts among them. 

The Hump parliatnent, foi that was the name 
if went by, although reinstated by the armv, was 

yet 
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y^tvCryrigorousinitsatlemptsto lessen thepowcr 
by whioh it was replaced. The mfembersWijaii 
their desiun of humbling the army by rWw monH- 
ling part of ihe forces, by cashiedl>gsuch of ilie 
officers 09 they feared, and appointing otliers, ou 
whom they could rely, ill their room. These at- 
tempts, however, wei"e not iiriobs<!rved by the offi- 
cers; and their discontent would tiiive bloke out 
into some resolutioti, fatal t'> the parliament, had 
it not been checked by appreliei):<ioiis ©f danger 
from the royalists, or |)resbyt«i'iaiis, who were 
considered as tho common enemy.' 

In this esigHKce, the ofHcers bultl several con- 
ferences together, \viri»adesign to-dontinneilitit 
(Mwer. Tliev at length came t<4' a resoluiion, 
iisi!al«Hoiigh in these times, to dissolve that assem- 
biy, by whiohthey were soveS)emently opposed.. 
Accordingly Lnmberi, oneof the general officers, 
drew up a choseti body of troops; and plaoiHg 
iliemiiithe streets whidi led to Weatijiinster-haH, 
when the speaker Lenthall procoededin his car- 
riage to the hoase, he ordered the horses w lie 
turned, and very ciYiliy conducted him home. 
The' other'memuers were likewise interc»iirted, 
and the army returned to their quartern to observe 
a solemn fast, which generally either precedeil, of 
attended their outrages. 

The ofpcers having thus i-esumed the fowet 
U»ey had given, resolved not to part with it for the 
future upon easy terms. They elected a ctMnmic- 
teeoftwenty-thnee persons oi' whom seveti-wcre 
officers ; these they called a committee of safety, 
and pretended to invest them w ith sovereign authu- 
rifj. Fleetwoo:!, a weak zealot, was madecoffl- 
niajidef in diief; Lambert^ an artful ambitlnw 
mab, major-general; Dc^borow, Kentenant-gene- 
ral, and Monk, who had b^n invested by Crom- 
well with thfe guvernmeHt at' S^JoUandy was ap- 
pointed 

,: ,,.,GIH>SIC ; 
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pointed major-general of the fool. A militaiy co- 
veriimem was now establisheJ, which gave tiie 
nation I hs melancholy prospect of endless servi - 
Hide, 3hcl tyran?iy without redress; a. succour 
tame to re'ieve the nation from a quarter on which 
it was the least expected. 

During these transactions, general Monk was 
at theheiuE ofeiglit tbonsand veterans m Scotland, 
and beheld the disti-action of his native country 
with Init slender hopes of relievinfg it. This per- 
sonage, to wlkom the nation owes such signal ob- 
lij^ations was at first a soldier of fortune. -After 
some time' spent abroad, he was entrusted with a 
re^meiit in the service of Iting Cliarles, and was 
usually called by tbe soldiery, tor bis good nature, 
honest George Monk. He wai, ho(vever, taken 
prisoner at the siege of Nantwich, bv Fairfax, and 
soon after sent to ilieTower. He did iiot recover 
his liberty till after the total overthrow of iha royal ■ 
party, when Cromwell took him into fiivour and 
protection, and sent him^ to oppose the Irish re- 
pels, against whom he performed signal Ben'ices. 
Upon the reduction of that kingdom ho was sent 
over into Scotland, and there intrusted with the 
supreme command, in which station he was not 

. Icis esteemed by the Scotch, than loved and 
adored by his own army. 

This genera!, upon Iieanng; tbat tbe officei-s 
hod, by- their own authority, di:isolved the parlja- 
Bieut, protested against tbe measure, and resolved 
todefend their invaded p.-tvilcjcs. But deeper de- 
signs, either in tbe king's favpur or bis own, were 
suspected to betbe-giotiveof bis actions from f lie'. 
begin])ing. Whatever might have been bis dir- 

' signs, it was impos^b'e I o cover thoii) ivit h greater 
secrecy tlian he did. As soon as be put his army 
into motion, to inquireintojtbetausesof thedis^ '. 
tiubaiices iti the capital, hiu cDuntenance was ea- 
gerly 
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gerly sought by all the contending parties. His 
own brother, a clergyman, who was a zealous 
royalist, came to bim witli a message from lor<l 
Granville, in ihe name of the king, 'i'lit general 
asked him if he had ever communicaied the con- 
tents of his coniniisson to any other [it- i-son. His 
bro'ther replied, to none except to Mr. Price, the 
general's ofrn chapbii), a man of prohity, and in 
the royal interests. The general altering his 
countenance, at once cliangetl the discourse, and 
would enter into no further conference with him. 
The same deep reserve was h.eld thru' all his sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

Hearing that the officers were preparing an ar- 
my to oppose hini ; and that general I,ambert was 
actually advancing northward to meet him, Monk 
sent three commissioners to London, with very 
■earnests profession of an accommodation, by which 
means herel^iiedtheirprcpanitions. Hiscommis- 
siurters even' proceededao far as to sign a treat}' 
which he refuse<l to ratify. Still, howeter, he 
made prOposnls for fresh negociations; and the 
committee of officers again accepted his fallacious 
offers. 

In the mean time, the people perceiving that ■ 
they were not entirely defence less, began to gather 
spirit and to exclaimloudlyagfunst the tyranny of 
the army. Hazlerig, and Morely, while Lam- 
bert was absent, toot possession of Poitsmoutfa, 
and declaredfortheparhament. Thccityappren- 
lices rose in a tumult aiul demanded a free parlia- 
inent. Admiral Lawson came into the river with 
his squadron, and declared fur tli£ parliament ; 
and even the regiments that had been left in 
London, being sohcited by their old officers, who 
had been cashiered, revofted again to the parlia- 
ment. The Rump being thus invited on all 
bands, again ventured to resume their seats, and •' 
to thuuder their votes in turn against the of&cers, 
and 
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and that |)art of the army by which tbey had been 
ejected. Without taking any notice of Lambert, 
they sent orders to the truops he conducted, im- 
mediately to repair to the garrisons they appointed 
for them. The soldiers were not slow in obeying 
tbe parliamentary orders ; and Lambert at last 
found himself deserted by his whole army. He was 
soon after committed to the Tower ; several of his 
brother officers were cashiered,"and the parliament 
seemed now to stand on a firmer basis than before. '. 

But they were far from beingso secure as the^' 
ima^ned. Monk, though he had heard of their 
restitution, and therefore might be supposed to 
have nothingmore todo, still continued to march 
bis army tdwards the capital ; ftll the world equal- 
ly in doiritt as to his motives, and astonished at 
liis reserve, Tbe gentry, on his march, flocked 
rouiidbiinwithentreatiesanduddresses,expressiug' 
their desire of a new parliament. Fairfax lurousht ■ 
him a body of troops, with which he ofFerea to 
'assist in the work ot restoration ; hut Monk con- 
tinued his inflexible taciturnity, and at last came 
to St. Alban's within A few miles of London. 

He there sent the parliament a message,desiring 
them to remove such forces as' remained in Lon- 
don to country quarters. With this, sojne of the 
regiments relused to comply, but Monk .was re- ' 
SMved to be obeyed : he entered London the next 
day, turned the soldiers out, and, with his army, 
took up bis quarter:! in Westminster.^ He then 
wwted upon tbe house, whifch was read}- enough 
to vote bim their sincere thanks for the services « 
b& had done his country. But he, in a blunt 
manner, assuredtliem, tlwt bis only merit was a 
desire to restore peace to the community; and, 
therefore, he entreated them that they would per- . 
lilt a free parliament to be called, as the only ' 
balm that cmild-beal the woiinds of the consiitutL-."* 
Oft.-* He observed also, that majiv oaths of wl- 
L3 ir.i.-.i''.i 
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mission ujton this occasion were unnecessary ; and 
the fewer the obligations of this kind, Che dearer 
would their consciences be. ' 

The hope of being insolent with security, soon 
inspiredthecitizensto refuse submisKion to thepre- 
ient government, Tbeyresolred topay nouxeu, 
until the members, formerly exr.ludfti by colonel 
Pride, should he »eplaced. But ibe parliament 
found their general willing to give them the most 
ready instances of his obedietice; he entered the 
city with bis troops, arrested eleven of the most 
obnoxious of the common-council, and began to 
destroy the gates. Then be wrote a letter to the 

Earliament, telling them what he haU done; and 
p^ingthey would moderate the severity of their 
orders. But being ui^ed by the house to proceed, 
he, with all possible circumstances of contempt 
broke the ffates and poit-cullises; and having 
exposed the city to th^ scorn and derision of au 
wbo bated it, be returned in triumph to bis qtiar- , 
ters ill Westminster. But the next day he begun 
to think he had proceeded too vigorously in this 
act of obedience ; he thercfwe marched into the 
city again, and desired the mayor to call a eoai- 
mon-counctl, where be made inany apologies for 
his conduct the day before. He assured them o( 
his perseverajice in the cause of fi-c edom ; and that 
his army would, for the futikre, co-operate only 
in such schemes as they should approve. 

This union of the city and the army caused no 
small alarm in the hoiise of tomdions. Thejr 
knew that a free ;uid genera! parLiBineat was de- 
sired by the whole nation^ and in suth a case,tbey 
were convinced that their oiyn power must have 
an end. But their fears of pnijishment were still 
greater than ther uneasiness at dismission ; they 
had b^n instru mental in bringAig their king to 
^e block, in loading the nation with variODs taxes, 
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apd some of them had grown rich by the commoD 
plunder ; they resolveu, therefore, to try every 
method to gam off the general fi'oin his ilch' af- 
liatice ; even some of ineiu, desperate \^'ith guiic 
dtid fanaticism, pramisscd tu invest biin.vvitih the 
dignity of supreme magistrate, and to support his 
usurpation. But Monk wastoo just, or too wise 
to hearken lo such wild proposais ; lie resolved to 
restore the secluded members,, and by i heir /ii cans 
to bruig about a ne>v election, whidi was uJiiiL 
he dpeired. 

There was no other method to effect this, but 

■ by. force of arms: therefore, having previously 
secured the consent of bis officers, and exacted a 
promise from the excluded niemliersi that they 
wouUl.callafullaudfree parhaiiient, hcaccompa- 

. nied them to Whitehall. From thence, with ^ 
numerous guard, he conducted them to the liousc 
of cammo^is, tlie other members of which were 
then sitting. Tliey ivere surprised to see alai-ge 
hq4y of men entering the place; buj soon recol- 
lected them for their antient brethren, who bail 
be^n focinerly tumultuousiy expeiledi and wor^ 
DOW as tumuituDusly restored. The. nuinl^cr «f 

. ttie new comer? was so superior to tj^t of ilic 
rump, that the chiefs of this last party nciw, in 
their turn, thought proper to witlidraw. 

The restored -jiembers begiin ijy I'cpealii^jj,- a.\i 
those orders by which i;hey liiid been exduJcu. 
They retie*ved and enlarged the geiKiral's commis- 
sion i they fi.sed a propc: stipend tor the support of 
tbe Heet and the army ; and having passed tbesc 

, \otes fortbe composure of the kingdom, they dis- 
solved themselves, u[id gave orders for the immc- 
iH^iti assembling a new purliament> Mean while 
Monk new modelling his grmy to the purposes be 
hadiu view, borne officers, by liis direction, jire- 
seiited 
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Sented him with an adcir(>ss^ hi which they pr»j* 
misedtoobej Implicitly the onlers of the ensuing 
parliament. He approved of this engagement, 
which he ordered to be signed by all the different 
regiments;^d this furnished him with a pre- 
tence for dismissing all the officers by wbona it 
was rejected. 

Inihemidst of these transactions his endeavours 
were very near being defeated by an accident as 
dangerous as unexpected. Lambert had escaped 
from the Tower, and began to assemble ftKces; 
anil as his activity and principles were sufficiency 
known. Monk took the earliest precautions to op- 
pose hb measures. He dispatched Colonel In- 
golsby with his own regiipent against Lambert, 
before he should have time to asseniblQhis depen- 
dents. That officer had taken possession (rf Da- 
ventry with four troops of horse ; htit the greater 
part of them joined Ingolsby, to whom he him- 
self surrendered, not without exhibiting marks of 
pusillanimity, that ill agreed with his former re- 
putati6n. ■ 

As yet the new parliament was not 
A. D. as^mbled, and no person had bitherto 
1660, dived intb the designs of the general. 
He still persetered in his reserve; and 
although the calhnganew parliament was but, in 
Mher wordsjto restore the kiiig,3et his expressions 
iiewr once betrayed the eeciet of his bosom. No- 
thing bura security of confidence at last extorted 
the confession from hiin. ' He hati be«rintimate 
with one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonshire, of 
a sedentary studious disposition, and vritb hiilt 
ahuiedid he deliberate upon the great and danger 
iouseiiterpr4zeof the restoration. Sir John Graff- 
ville, who had a commission from the king, ap- 
plied for access to tbe general ; bill he was desired 
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to conHnunicate his business ^o Morace. Cmiio 
vjlie refuseti, though^twice urged, to deliver liis 
masBage to any litit the general himself; so that 
Mouk now fipftiiig lie coiild depend gpon this mi- 
nister's secresy, he openeii to him his whole inten- 
tions; hut with his usual cautiun still scrupled tu 
comniib any thin^r to paper. In consequence of 
these the king. left the SpauUh territories, where 
he verynarrowly escaped being detained at Breda 
by tbe gi>v«ri)or^ finder pretence of treating liiui 
with proper respect and formality. From thence 
he retired into Holland, where he resolved to wait 
tar further advice. 

' In the meari time the elections in -parliament. 
*ent every wherein favour of the king'it party, 
l^epresbyteriatishadlungbeensolaantssedby the 
faUhood, the folly, and the tyranny of the inde- . 
peudeut coadjutors, tl^t tliey longed for nothing 
soardently iwthe Icing's restoration. These, there- 
fore, joined to the royalists, foraged a decisive ma^ 
jority on every contest, atxl without noise, bot 
with steady resolution, determined to call back the 
bin^. Though the Comer parliaifient had voted 
that no one »ould be elected, who hatl himself, 
or whose father had borne arms for the late khig, 
yet very Uttie regard was any where paid to ttiis 
ordinance ; and in many places the fufmer sulTer- 
ings of tbe candidate were his best recommenda- 
tion. 

A t length the long expected day for the sitting 
of a free parliament arrived ; and they chose Sir 
liarbdttle Gritnstone for their speaker, a man, 
though at first attached to the opposite party, yet 
a royalist in his heart. The affections of all were 
turned towards the king ; yet such were their fears 
and such dangers attended a freedom of speech, 
tliat no one dared for some days to make any men- 
tion of his uame. They were terrified with for-f. 
. Dier 
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ner esamptai of onielty ; and tliey only 4^tw«d 
their loyalty in their bitter invectives against tbe 
late usurper, and in esecrattoiis Against ibc mur- 
derers ot tlieir king- All this tiaie Monk, with 
his usual reiervef tried their teuipe;rK, mid exuiliiu^ 
ed the ardour of ti»eir wi^ihes; at length, he gave 
directions to Aaiiesley, {>resitlent of tbe oouncil, 
to iiitorm them that .one Sir John Granvilhe, a 
survMut of the'kiiig's, had been sent over by his 
majesty, aiid was now at the door with a. letter tu 
the commons. 

Nothing could exceed the joy aud transport 
with which this message was received. The meot^ 
bers fur a moment foi^ot thedigtiityuftbeir situ- 
ations, and indulged in a loud exclamation of &p^ 
plause. GraavilXe was odled in, and the letter 
,' eagerly read. A mtiment's pau^e was scarce al- 
lowed i all at once the home buret out into an 
univeisal assent at the king's propos*!^; and to 
difiiise the ioy more witkilv, it wjui rotiodtlia^ tbe 
letterMid deuatsition should imaie(liat«ly bepub- 
litifaed. . 

Tbekii^B declaratioa wab highly rutwhed.by 
every oitler of the state. It otIbmJift geueial am- 
nesty toall peraons, whataoe\-ef, .and that without 
any exceptions, bnt such as should be made bjr^ 
parliament. It promised to indulge icrupulouid 
consciewMS with libecty in matters of region \ to 
leave to the examination of p»rli^uieui the claims 
of all such as possessed land with contested titles ; 
tocon&rm alt these concessions by act of par^a- 
locnt; to satisfy the army under genei*al Muiik 
, with respect to their arrears, and to uive the same 
rank to his oHicers when they should be received 
into tike king service. 

This declaration was not less pleasing to the 
lords than to the people. After votiny; the i estitu- 
tiou of the ajjcientformofgovernmeiil, it was re- 
solved 
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sfttv «I to send the king fifty thousand poll ndsitlw' 
dlike of Yofk his 'brother ten thousand; and the 
duke of Gloncester half that sum. Then both 
houses erased from their records all acts that had 
passed to the prejudice of royahy. Tbearmy, the 
nirvy, the city of London, Was eager in pr«[»ai'ini; 
theiraddresstrsto be presented to hrsmajewv; and 
He was soon afterprobtaimed with great soi^itinity 
at Whitehall, and at Temple Baf. Tiie people, . 
now freed from all restraint, let loose tlieii- trans- 
ports without hounds. Thousands were seen rnn- 
ningaboutfrsntic with pleasure; and, as lord Cla- 
rendon says, such were the numbers of the royalists 
that pressed forward on this occasion, that one 
could not but wonder where those people dwelt 
who had lately done so nnicb mischief. 

Charles took care to confirm the substance of 
his declarations to the English coin mission era, who 
were dispatched to attend him into his native do- 
minions. Montague, the English admiral, wait- 
ed upon his majesty to inform him that tbe Seet 
expected his orders at Schevclii)^, The duke of 
York immediately went on board, and took tbe 
command as lord high admirdt. The king went 
onboard, and landing at Dover, was received by 
tbe general, whom he tenderly embraced. Very 
diflferent was his present triumphant return from 
the forlorn state in which he left tbe English coast 
at Sussex. He now saw the same people that had 
ardently sought his life,as warmly expressing their 
pleasure at his safety ,and repentance for their past 
delusions. He entered London on the twenty- 
ninth of May, which was bis birth-day. An in- 
nitmer^le concourse of people lined the way 
• wherever he passed, and rent the air with tbeir 
acclamations. They had been so long distracted 
by luireleiiting factions, oppressed and alarmed by 
a succession oTtyrannies, that they could no longer 
suppress 
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■oppress these emotions of ddigbt.to ^bcM 
their constitution restored ; or ratlier, like u 
{^oeniv, appearing more beautiful anti vigorous 
from the niins^of its former conflagration. 

laiiaticism, with its long train of gloomy ter- 
rors, fletl at the approach of freedom; (hearts <if 
societyMid peace began to rcitiru ; auii it b^d Ijeeii 
happy fur thepeopleif tbeartsof iuxi,iry bad not 
entered in their train. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

C H A R L,E S ir. 

'PUIS is one of the most extraordmary ppoclms 
ill Kngl)dhbisU)ry, in which we seeihe people 
tossed into oppo&ite factions, and, as tlie sea fitter' 
» storm, still con tinning those violent motions by 
ivliicb they" were first impeHecl. We see them at 
one period of the follo\ving reign, with unirannd' " 
ed adulation solicitiug tbeshackles of arljitmry 
poirer; atiinother, with equal animosity banishing 
all the emissaries of unbounded power from the 
throne; now courting the monarch, and thun 
threatening those on whom he most depended. 
There seems a chie that can unravel ail these ili- 
consistencies. While the [leople thought the 
Iiingaprotefitant,ttiey were willing to intrust him 
ivith their lives and fortunes ; but when they suj^- 
posed that he was more inchned to popery, all 
their confidence vaiiislied, and they were even 
nilling.to punish ]>apists, as the properest method 
of showing thsir resentment against himself. 

When Charley came to the throne he was thirty 
years of ase, possessed of an agreealde person, an 
elegant address, and ari engaging manner. His 
whole demeanorand behaviour was well calculated 
to sup|>ort and increase popularity. Accustomed 
durio<r his exile to Uve chearfully ainong his cour- 
tiers, he carried thesame endeai-iiig-familiariiiesto 
the throne, and from the levity of his temj»er no 
ininries wereilrc-kded from his former resentments. 
Dut ' it was soon found tliat all these advanta^res 
were merely fnperticial. His indolence and love 
of l>lea.snre made him avei^e to all kinds of busi- 
ness; ills familiarities were prostituted to (he 
. .V, worst 
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worst as we'll as tbe best uf his subjects ; and be 
toolc iiu care to reward liia former it'rierMta, as Lie 
lie bad tukeu no steps to be avenged of his foriner 



^t rct]uired some time before the several paitsof 
the state, dtsligured by war and tiictioti, couW 
come into proper form ; avounct) was composed, 
into which church of Kiigland tuen and presbyte- 
rians indiscriminately were adniiued; and the 
king's choice of his principal mini^tei'j was uiiiver- 
sally pleaainjf to the peyple. Sir JCtlward Hjde, 
M'ho had attended hint irt his exile, was. iiow 
created a peer by the title of lord Clitrenduri, aod 
apj>oiote<l lord chancellor, and lirst uiiuister of 
state. This exceUent man is better knoMto now 
by hi»inerits as an historian, than as astatesoiaii; 
but his inlegrity a»d wisdom were equally excel- 
lent in both. The luart^is, afterwards created 
duke of Ofioond, was appointed lord steward of 
the heiishold, thie earl at (joutiiampton hi^ttrea- 
■arer,aiid SirEdwitrd Nicholasseccetary of state. 
These meo, oombiited ^y private frieiii&bip, and 
pursuing one comiaon aim, laboured only for 
the pabTic, and supported iu inteteats with their 
own. 

But though tbe joy of tbe people was un- 
bounded, yet G(M«etning was thought to be due to 
justice, and some vengeance was necessary to b& . 
taken upon those who had lately involved the na- 
tion in its calamities. Though ao act of indem- 
nity was passed, those who ^ad an. inunediate 
hand in the king's death wece excepted, .liven 
Cromwell, Iretun, and Bradshaw, though dead, 
were coii:^dered as proper objecu of reientroiant; 
their bodies were dug from their graves, dragged 
to the pUce of. e^ieoutioh, and, after hauging some 
time, buried under the sallows. Of the rest, who 
sat in judgment on the Tate moBarch's trial, some 
were 
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were dead, and tome were rhouglit worthy nt' 
pardoiiv Ten only, out of t-uiiiKCure, wcredc- 
voPed tu<iinmedtt»eJestructiuii. ' 'I'hwe were en- 
tiiusiasts, who hod all alung acted friHii principl^T, 
and who, in the general spirit of rage excited 
ngain^t them., shewed a tbriitude tliut-migbt do 
honour to a beti>^ cause ■■ 

General Hnhisun, ivho was first bronght tn- his 
trial, pleaded Ilk eaiise witli ih»t undaunted lirm- 
nesE which he had «hewii ttirnngh lite. Whsrbe 
h<Ml dune-, he said, was froni the itRf>i^ses of tite 
!<piritof God. He n-ould nor, for any i>eitefit to 
hrowt^lfj hurt nn hair of the poorestniao or wu- 
nmn upon earth; Mid diiriitg dtvuanrpation of 
<'romwell, when' alt the nestof thevraclotBcknowi- 
iedwed his right, or Iwwed down, to his power, 
lie Trd<t boldly upbraided the usurper to bis face; 
and ntl -the ten*ri of imprisonmeiK, and all the 
itllurertieDts of ambition^ had not been able to 
bend him to a compliaiice to tliat deveitfot tyratit. 
Harrison's deatfa was marked with the same adnti- 
n^K coiiStJimy which be ^uiwM m ias tri«l;'SO 
that the greatness «f some viKucu wtech he poo- 
sesset), in sdme me&sure' counttvbalBnoad lb* 
greatness of his guilt. 

CMew, Coke, Peteri, Scot, €l<tntitit) Strope, 
Jc«)eG, Hacker, lUKt Axtel, shared- tHe same fate. 
They bore the Morn of the inuHitude, and tlfe 
ctoeity of the everuti oner, not siinply with forti- 
tude, Dttt with the spirit and oonMence of mar- 
tyrs, who suffered for haTitig done their duty; 
Some circumBtances of scandalous barbarity al- 
tendedlheir exeeutioH, Harrison's entrails were 
tonrout and thrown into the fire before he ex- 
pWfed. His bead was fiired on the sledge that drew 
.i^Bbeaiid PeterBto the place of execuficm, with 
thb ftce tHPiied towanls fhem^ The executioner 
hfrrtng a>tuigleU Cokti Ap^roatebed Peters, be- 
tiut^ared 
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smeared with tbe blood of his frieii.d, and asked 
how he liked that work, Peters viewed him with 
sn air of scorn ; " You have bittohered it servant 
*' of God ill my sight; bwfc i ttefj- youe cruelty." 

This vKas all the blood that was shed in so- 
threat a rescorution . The r9st a( the lung's j udges^ 
were reprieved, and aftefwardsidispersed iiito se- 
veral-prisons. Chturlei beingdirectedinall all tilings 
by Clarendon, gave uiiiT«Fi>^ svtiafaction as well 
by the lenity as the justice of liis jcomiuct, Tiie- 
army was dubabded that had for so Qiaoy years 
governed the nntion ; prelacy, atid ail the ceremo- 
nies of th6 climxh of England, wererestoredi at 
the same time that the hing pretended lo preserve 
an air ot moderation and neutrality. In feet, 
with regard to religion, Charles, in bis gayer 
hours was a professed deist, and attached to lionet 
but iu.tbe latter part of ha life, when he began to- 
ihittbrtoore seriously, he shewed an inclinatiw to 
the catholic persuasiou, wluch he had strongly im- 
bibed ill his exile. '- 

Bat this tQlemti<Hi, in which ^1 were equaUy 
included,, was not able to venovt; th^.fears,.'iOi; . 
<fuellthe«)thusia«mofafewdesp«ate men, who 
by an unexampled combination, were impelled by 
one common phrensy^ One Venner, a Ufrnierate 
enthusiast, who had'Often conspired ag^iusx CroBi- 
weU, and had as qften been.pardctned, had by 
this time persuaded h>$ followers, ti)<M;Jf tffa^ 
would take arm^, Jesn» wpuld come to put him- 
self at thar head- With these expectations,, ta 
the number of sixty persons, ihey issued forth. iiito^ 
the streets of Londiun in complete aEmqiir, and; 
nroclaimed king Jesus whenever (hey ,w*^ 
fhey believed themselves invuli)eeabla and ifi-' ' 
vincible, aad expected the same fortune w-hicbi) 
liad attende^l Cideoii, and tlie other bero^* o& 
the Old Testament. Every one at first.^ed.b^- 
' ' fore 
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fore Them ; one unhappy man beingasked who he 
was for, answerirfg that be -was for God anil ilie 
king, they slew hiin upoii the spot. In this man- 
ner they went troai street to ureet, and made a 
desperate resistance against the body of the train 
bands that was s«mt to attack tWm. After kiitiiig 
many of tite assailants, they made a regular re- 
treat into CiMiewoodjiear Hamstead. Being dis* 
lodged frocn ihence, the next morning they re- 
turned tu London, am! took possession of au house 
in which they defended themselves against a body 
of troops, until the, majority was kiiied. At last 
the troops who had untiled the house, and were 
tired of siau^ter, rushed in and seized the few 
that were left alive. They were tried, condemn- 
ed and executed; and to (he last th^" declared, 
that if they were deceived, it was the Lord him- 
self that was their deceiver. 

The abMinlity autl even ridicule which attend- 
ed the professioDs and expectations of these poor 
deluded men, struck the people very strongly ; and 
from thoglwimy moroseness of t^nthusiaant, they 
now went over into the oppiaiiu eKtreiije of riot 
und' debauchery'. 'I'be court itself set them the 
exaitijJe;^ nothing but scenes of gidbiitry and -fes- 
iivitywereto besietm; the horrors of the latew^r 
were become the subject of ridicule; the forma- 
lity tmd ignoranee of the sectaries were displayed 
4ipon the st^e, and even laughed at from the pul- 
pit. But while (he kingthus rioted, the old faith- 
ful friends and followers of his family were left un- 
rewurdiM.1. Numbers who had fought for him and 
his father,* and had lost their whole fortune in his 
neri-ice, still continued to pine in want and oblivi- 
■ on. Wiiili! in the mean time, their persecutors, 
who had profited by the times, had acquired for- 
tunes tliinngihc civil war, and were still permitted 
to enjoy them wtthuut molestation. Ttle suffer- 
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ers petitioned in yaio : the &nnly of tbe Stuarts 
were nerer rein«ri»Ue for their gratitude ; and 
the amusers, the fUtteren^nd the coiicabines of 
this monarch, enjoyed all bis consideration. The 
wretched royalists murmured witbout.redre8s ; ho 
fle<l from their gloomy expOHtultfioiis to seene»of 
inirtb, riot, and festirity. 

Nevertheless hii parliaments, both of England - 
and Scotland, seemed willing to make re- 
A. D. paratioti for their former disobedience, by 
1661. their present concessions. In the Knglisib 
house, monarchy and episcopacy were car- 
ried toas great splendour, aathey hadstiiEeredmi'- 
sery and depression. The bishops were permitted 
torenimetbeirseatsin the house of peers ; all mi- 
ll taiy autbority was acknowledged to be vested in 
the King;and be was empowered to appoint com- 
missioners for regulating corporations, and expel- 
ling such members as had intruded themselves by 
violence, or professed principles dangerous to tbe 
constitution. An act of uniformity in religion was 
passed, by which it was required that 'every cler- 
^man should be re^ordained, if he had not be* 
, tore feeevved epncopai ordination ; tllat he should 
declare his assent to every thing contwaed in the 
Book of Common prayer, and should taketiie oath 
vf canonical obedience. In consei)»e»ce of this 
law, about two thousand of the presbyterian cler- 
gy relinquished their cures in one day, to the great 
astonishment of tbe nation ;' thus saciificing their 
interest to their religion. 

But the Scotch parliament went still greater 
lengths in their prostratuins to the kin^. ]t was 
there that his divine, indefeasible, and liereditary 
right, Was asserted inthefullest and most positive 
terms. His r^ht was extended to their lives and 
posse«isions,uiKl from bis original grant was said to 
come ftlTthat his subjects might be said to eniey. 
They 
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They voted him an additional revenue of forty 
thousand puuiuls ; and all their former violences 
were treated with a degree of the utmost detesta- 
tion. 

This was the tilne for the king to have made 
hiiiiself independent of all parliaments; and it in 
said that Southaniptou, one of his ministers, bad 
thought of procuring bis master from tlie eona- 
tnons the grant of a revenue of two millions a 

fear, which would eflectualiy render him ubsn- 
iite; hiitin this his views were obstructed hy the 
greatClarendon,who,thongbHttatohe(ltoibeking, 
was still more the friend of liberty ai>ii the laws, 
Charles, however, was no way interested in these 
opjxisite views' of his ministers; he only desired 
money, in order to prosecute his pleasures; and 
provided he had that, he little regarded the man- 
ner in which it was obtained. 

Itwasttiiscareless and expensivedisposilion that 
first tended to disgnst his sniyects, and to ditpcl 
that i[itO!clcation of hnaity, which bad taken 
pbceat his restoration. 'I'bongb the people were 
pleased w ith the uiirth and pleasantry of the mo- 
nartb, yet they could not liel)> murnuiring at his 
iiklolence, his debaucheries, and prolusion. They 
could not help remembering the strict frugaliij'and 
aclivexliligence that markedlbe usurper's admini- 
stration ; they called to mind thevictories thfty had 
gained under him, and the v«ist projects he had 
undertaken, iiut they now sawan opposite picture; 
a court sunk in debaucht:ry, and the taxes of the 
nation only employed in extending vice, and cor- 
ruptmg ihK nioials of the people. The ejected 
clergy did not fail toenflanieiheae just resentments 
in tlie minds of the audience'; but particularly 
when the nation saw Dunkirk, which kad been 
"actjoired during the late vigorous administration, 
now basely sold to the French, for a small sum to 
supply 
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supply tlteliing's extravagance, they could 
A- D. juit tiu boiiiiiU to their cutiiplaints. t'rum 
1662. this tiiiic, he found the wht;els of govem- 
metit clogi>etI with cuiitiiiual obstructions, 
and his parliaments reluctantly granting those sup- 
plies, which he as meanly cundescendeU to im- 
plore. 

His contiiiualexigenciesdrorehim constantly to 
mciisuresno way suitable toliisinclinatioii. Among 
others, was his marriage, celebrated at this time 
with Catharine, the Infania of Portugal, who, 
though a virtuous princess, possessed as it should 
seem but few personal attractions. It waii the 
portion of this princess that the neetly monarch 
was enamoured of, which amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, together w'th the fortn-ss 
of Tangier in Africa, and of Buinbay iii the East 
Indies. The chaMceilor Clarendon, the dukes of 
Ormond and Southampton, urged many reasons 
against this match, particularly the likelihood of 
her never bavijig atiy children i the king disre- 
garded their advice, and tht; inauspicious marriage 
■ was celebrated uccordinjjty. 

But still his ncc<:;«sities were greater than his sup- 

[jlies. He never much loved the steady virti.es of 
ord Clarendon, and imputed to liim some of tliose 
necrssiiies to m hich he was was reduced. It is said ' 
also that this great minister prevented him from 
repudiating the queen, which he had thoughts of 
doing, in oriler to' marry one Mrs. Smart, on 
whom he had placed his affections, by procuring 
tliat lady to be privately* married to the duke of 
Kichniond. However this be, he was nowWjl- 
ling to give him up to the resentment of the par- 
liai.iciit, to whom he w:s become obnoxious, iii 
order tc obtain some further supplies. For this 
purpose heasscmbled'thecommonsin the Banquet- 
ing- house; and, in the close of a flattering speech 
replete 
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replete with professions of eternal gratitude, and 
tlie w.irme^t affectioi), he begged a supply for his 
present occa.sio^s, which he said were extremely 
j>ressii)g. Tbey could not resist his humble sup- 
plications ; they granted hiiQ tour siib^iidies ; and 
th3 clergy, in convocation, followed their exaaii 
pie. On this occasion lord Bristol ventured to 
impeach the chancellor in the house of peers; but 
nuc supporting fats charge for this time, ttie affair 
dropp^, only in order to be revived again the 
next sessions with greater animosity. 

It was probably with a view of recruiting the 
supply for bis pleasures, that be was induced to 
declare war against the Dutch, as the money ap- 

Eointed for that purpose, would, go through his 
ancls. A vote, by his coutrivance, was procured 
ill the bouse of commons, alleging, that the. 
wrongs, aifroiits, and indignities offered by the 
Dutch in several quarters of the globe, had in a 
great measure obstruoted rhe trade of the nation. 
This was enough for his majesty to jiro'ceed upon. 
As hisprodigaluy always kept him necessitous, he 
fx)reEaw that he should he able to convert a part of 
tbefiunphestolusprivateauinsem^eJits. Hisbrodier 
aUn, the duke of York, longed fqr an opportnnitv 
of signalizing his coura ire andcoiduct,as higUad-. 
miraf, against a people Tie hated^not only fur their 
republican principles, but also as being one of the 
chief bulwarks ot the protestant religion. 

The war began on eaqlt side ^ith mutual de- 
predations, the English, under the command of 
Sir Itobert Holmes, not only expelled the Dutch 
from Cape Corse castle, on tiie coast of Africa, 
but likewise seized the Dutt^h settieipeuts of Cape- 
"Verde, and the isle of Goree. Stiilingi'roin thence 
to America, the admiral possessed bintself of Nova 
Jielgia, since called New York ; a country tbV 
has since continued annexed to the English govern- 
VoL. 111. ' M mew. 
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ment. On ihe other hand, de Ruy ter, the Dutch 
admiraJ^led to Guiiieajdispossessed the English 
of dl their settlements there, except Cape Corse. 
He then sailed to America, attacked Barbatloes, 
. but was repulsed. He afterwards comTr.itted hos- 
tilities mi t-ong Island. Soon after, the two most 
considerable fleets of each nation mot, the one uin 
der the duke of York, to tbe number of an hun- 
dred and fourteen sail, the other commanded by 
Opdam, admiral of the Dutch navy, of iieariy 
equal force. The engagement began at four in 
the morning, and both sides fought with th«r 
usual intrepidity! The duke of York was in the 
hottest part of the engagement, and Ixhaved with 
greatspiritand composure, while his lords uiid at- 
tendants were killeil- beside him. In the heat of 
the action, when engaged in close flgbt with the 
duke, the Dutch admiral's ship blew up ; this ac- 
cident much discouraged the Dutch, who fled to- 
wards their own coast; they had nineteen ships 
sunk and taken, the victors lost only one. This 
disaster tltrcw the Dntch into consternation ; and 
tie Wit, their great minister, w hose genius and 
wisdom were admirable, was oblij^ed to come on 
board, and take the cotnniand ut the fleet upon 
himself. This ettraordinarv man quickly became 
as much master of naval aJ^irs, as if he had been 
from his iftfancy educated in them. He even im- 
proved some pajts f>f the naval art, beyond what 
expert mariners had ewr «\pected to attain- 

i'lie'suocesss of il>e Knglish nattiralty escitedihe 
jealousy of the nei^hboming states, particularly 
trance and Denmark, who resolved to protect the 
Dutchagainst (he snpenor power oft heir opposers. 
The Dutch being thus stengthened by so power- 
ful an alliance, resolved to face tlieir coni)nerors 
uticemOre. De Ruy ter, their great admiral, was 
returned from his expedition toGuinea; and >vas 
a Jammed 
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appointed ait the Ijeadof seventy-six sail, to join 
the duke of Beuut'ort, the French admiral, who 
itr wa(a iJiip))Hse(l, was then entering the British 
channel from TonloFi. TiiediikeorAlhetnarleand 
prince Rupert now commanded the Enfjlish fleet, 
which did iMjt exeeed seFchty-four sail. Albe- 
marle, who from his sirccess under Cromwell 
haii leamed too much to despise the enemy, pro- 
posed to detach prince Rupert with twenty sliipa , 
to oppose theduke of Beaufort. Sir George Ays- s 
cue, well acquainted with-theforce of his enemies, 
protested against the temerity of this resolution ; 
but Albemarle's authority prevailed. TheEng- 
lish and Dutth thus engaging upon unequal 
terms, a battle erMoed, the most memorable iii 
the annals of the ocean. The battle began Ivilh 
incredible fury ; the Dutch admiral Evertzen was 
killed by a cannon ball, and one vessel of theit 
fleet was blown up, while one of the English ships 
was taken: darkness parted the Combatants ror 
the first day. The second day they renewed the 
combat with increa.sed animosity; sixteen fpcsh 
ships joined the Dittch, and the English were so 
shattered that their 6gbting ships were reduced to 
twenty-eight. Upon retreating towards their own 
coast, tlte Dutch followed them, where anotbet 
dpeadfulro'i Diet was beginning hut parted by the 
darkness of the night asliefore. Ttie morning erf 
ibe tliirtl day the English were obliged tttcontimie 
their retreat, and the Dutch persisted in pur- 
suing- Albemarle, who A.ilt kept in the rear, and 
presented a dreadful front to the eneni}*, made a. 
desperate resolution to blow uphis ship rarhenhan 
subani to the enemy ; when hchapplly foiiod hitn- 
' »elf i^inforcedby prince Rupert with six teeti Ships • 
of the line. By this time it was night ; and the 
next Riuniii^ after a distant cannonading, the 
Aeefj came toa close conibat,which was continued 
M 2 witt^ 
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witli great violence, till tbey were parted by a 
mist. Sir George Ayscue, in a ship of one hun- 
dred guns, had the misfortune to strike on ihe 
Galoper Sands, where he was snnouiided smd 
taken. Tl>e English iirst retired into their har- 
bours ; both iddes clnimed the victi^y, but the 
Dutch certainly obtained the advantage, though 
not the glory of the combat. 

A second engagement, eqttally bloody, followed 
soon after n'ilh larger fleets on both ^ides, com- 
manded by the same admirals ; and in this the 
Dutch wereobhgedtoown themselves vanquished, , 
and retreat into their own harbours. But they 
soon were in acapacity to out- number the Englisb 
fleet bv the junction of BeMufort the French 
admiral. 'J'he Dutch fleet appeared in the 
Thames, conducted by their great admiral; and 
tiirew the English into (he utuiost consternation: 
a chain had been drawn across the river Mednsy ; 
some fortifications hud been added lo the fuits 
along the hanks, l)iit all these were unccjual to the 
present force: Shecrness was soon taken, the 

' Dutch passed forward, !ind broke the cliain.though 
fortified by some ships sunk there by Albemarle's 
orders. Destroyino; the shipping in their passage, 
th^' advanced still onivard,wiihsix men of war, 
and ii> e fire-ships, as far as Upnore castie, wlieie 
they burned tmee men of war. The whole city 
of Lfmdon waa in constematiou ; it was e.i|>ected 
tjiat tixe Dutch might sail op next tide to Londcm 
l^ridge^ and destroy, not only the shipping, but 
even the buildings of ilie nietro|iuhB. But the 
Dutdh wercuoflble to prosecute that project, fiooi 
the iaihire of the French," who liad promised to 
^ve them assistance ;&))readiiigthercfoi'e,anaianD 
idong the coast, and having insulted Norwich, 
they returned to their owu jiorts, to boast their in- 

' suit on tlte Briti&i) glury. 

Nothing 
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NotliingcoiiUlexce^ the indignation felt 
by tliH peujile at this disgrace. But they A. I>. 
hadluttiiysustaint^dsomeaccidi^ntalcalami- 1667. 
t e'i, which ill some measure moderated their 
rrijje and theii'priJe^ A pli4rtie had ravaged the 
city tUeyeur before, wliidi swept away more than 
Hn hundred thousand of its inhahirants. This ca- 
I:tiriity was soon after followed by another still 
more dreiujfol, as moro unexpected : a fire break- 
ing iHit at a baker's bouse, who liied in Pnddiiig- 
laiic, near the bridge, it spread with such rapi- 
dity, tliat no efforts conitl extinguish it till it laitj 
iiiasheathemostconsiderable pare of the city. The 
<;OtiHagration continued three days; whiie tho 
wtetched inhabitants fietl from one street only to 
be spectators of equal calamities in anutner. At 
length, when ail Iwpe vanished, and a. total de- 
fttruction was expected, the tiatnes cease t U'lcxr 
pectedly, iifter having reduced thousands from 
affluence to misery. As the streets were niirrow, 
ait i mostly bugt of wood, the dames spiea.l the 
taster; and tlie umisuui dryness of tlie season 
prevented tlieipfojier supplies &f water. But tfte 
people were tiot satisfied with these obvious mo- 
tives; having been long taught to impute theif 
calamities to the machinations of their enemies; 
they now ascribed the present misfortune to the 
same cause, and imputed the burning of the city 
to a plot laid i>y the papists. But happily for that 
sect, no pro&ta were brought of thjir guilt, tbougtt 
all men were willing to cie^lit them- The mu- 
gistracy, therefore, contented themselves with- 
ascribing it to them', on a monument raised where 
^the lire began; and which still contniues as a 

Eroof of the blind credulity of the times. Thisca- 
imity, though at first it affected the tbrtunes of 
thousands, in the end proved both benehciul and 
ornamental to the city. It. rose from its ruins in 
grcatev 
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greater i}eauty than ever; and the streets being 
widened, and built of brick instead of wood, be- 
came thus more trbolesome and more secure. 

These complicated misfortunes did not fail tn 
excite many miinuuni among the people; fearful 
of laying the blame on the king, whose authority 
>vas formidable, they very hberally ascribed all 
their calamities to {lapists, Jesuits, and fanatics. 
I'hewaragainst the Dutch was exclaimed against, 
iis unsuc«;essfitl and unnecessary ; as being an at- 
tempt to humble that nation, who were equal ene- 
mies of popery with themselves. Charlea himself 
bUo began to be sensible that ail the ends for which- 
he had undertaken the Dutch war, were likely to 
[irore entirely inetlectual. Whatever projects be 
might have formed for secreting the money grant- 
edliim by pailiament for his own use, lie had hi- 
ihcrto (ailed in his intention; and instead ot lay- 
ing up, he found himself consiJerahly in debt. 
Proposals were, therefore, ihrOM-n out for an ao- 
commodatiwi, which, after some uegociHtion, the 

Siitch consented to accept. A trt';ity was con- 
uded at Ereda, by which tlie colony of Ne» 
York was ceded by the Dutch to the English, and 
has continued a most valuable acquisition to the 
present time. 

Upon the whole of this treaty, it was consider* 
ed as inglorious to the English, as they failed in 
gaining anj' redress upon the coniplaints which 
gaieriiie toit. Lord Clarendon, therel'ore, gained 
a share of blame, both for having -first advised 
an unnecessary war, and then forconcludingadis- 
graceful peace. He hail been long declining "i 
the king's favour, and he was no less displeasing 
to the majority of the people Hissevere virtue,_ 
his uncomplying teinpei;, and his detestation trt 
factious m<»aures, were unlikely togain him many 
partizaus in such a court as that ot Charles, that 
bad been taught to regard every thing serious as 
aotuewhat 
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somewhat criminal. There were many accusati- 
oijs now therefore brought up against him ; tbe 
sale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the seamen, 
and disgrace at Chathacn, were alt added to tbe 
accumulation of his guilt. But porticulariy Ims 
imputed ambition was urged among his crioies. 
His daughter had, while yei in Paris, commenced 
an aiiiour with the duke of York; and had per- 
mitted hiij gallantries to transgress the bound of 
virtue. Cliarles, who then loved Clurendon, and 
who was unwilling that he should bulfer the mor- 
tification of a parent, ohliged the duke to marry 
bis daughter : and this marriage, which wa^jusc 
HI itself, became culpable in the minister. A 
building likewise of more expence than his slender 
fortune could afford, had been undertaken, by 
him ; and this was regarded as a structure raised 
\w tbe plunder of the public. Fewer accusations 
than these would have been suE&cient to disgra;;e 
him with Charles, he ordered the seals to be tak^n 
trom liim, and given to Sir Orlando Brtdgemait. 

'i'hia seemed the signal for Clarendon's enemies 
to step ill, and effect nis entire overthrow. The 
house of commons, in their address to the king, 
' gave him thanks for his dismission of that noble- 
man; and immediately a chaise was o[tmied 
against htm in the house, by Jlr. Seymour, con- 
sisting of seventeen articles. These, which were 
only a catalogue of the pdpular nimburs before 
nieniioned,appeared at first sight false orfrivolous. 
However Clarendon finding ths popular torrent, 
united to the violence of power, running with im- 
petuosity against him, thought pix>per to withdraw 
to France. Tlie legislature then passed a bill of 
banishment and inca^^city, while Clarendon con- 
tinued to reside in a private manner at Paris, 
where he empioyeii his leisure in reducing his 
history 
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history of the civil war into form, for which he 
had before collected materials. 

A confederacy of great importance, which goes 
by the name of the triple AlliuDuc, was formed 
by Charles, soon arterthefall of tiiis great states- 
Dian, as it to liliew tliat he coukt still supply his 
place. It was conducted by Sir William Temple, 
one of the great ornaments of English laerature; 
who united the philosopher and the statesman, 
and was equally great in both. Tliis alliance was 
tbrmed between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
to prevent the French king from completing his 
conquests In the Netherlands^. Th^t monarch had 
already suhdueti the greater part of that dehghtful 
country ; when he was Unexpectedly stopped in 
the midst of hia career b^y this league, in which it 
was agreed by the contracting powers, that they 
would constitute themselves arbiters of the diffe- 
rence between France and SjRtin, and check the 
inordinate pretensions of either. 

To this foreign confederacy succeeded o-ieof a 
(3 cm es tic nature, that did not promise sucli benefi- 
cial effects as tiie former. The king had long 
been fluctuating betweeu his pride and his plea- 
sures ; the onte urged him to extend his preroga- 
tive, the oiht r to enjoy the gooil things that fortune 
threw in bis way. He therefore would be likely 
to find thegreatest satisfaction in thoseniinisters, 
who could flatter both his wishes at once. He 
was excited by the active spirit of his brother, ta 
rise above humble solicitatioiis to his parliament ; 
and was beset by some desjjerate counsellors, who 
importuned and encouraged him to asseit his own 
inqependence. Theprincipalof these were, Clit- 
foid, Ashley, BuckingbMn, Arlington, Lauder- 
.dale, a junto distinguished by the appellation of 
the Cabal, a.word containing the initial letters of 
their names. Never wits there a more dangerous 
miTiistrr 
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ministry in England, norone more fitted to destroy- 
all that liberty which bati been establishing for 
ages. 

Sir Thomas Clifford, was a man of a daring 
and impetuous spirit, rendered more dangerous by 
eloquence and intrigUe. Lord Ashley, sooit after 
known by the name of'lord Shaftesbury, was the 
most extraordinary njan of his age ; he had been 
a member of the long parliament, and bad great 
iiifluence among the presb)terians; be was a fa- 
vourite of Cromwell, and afterwards bad a consi- 
derable hand in the restoration ; he was turbulent, 
ambitious, subtle, and etiterprisinfr : well ac- 
quainted with the blind attachmeut of parlies, he 
surmounted all shame; and while he had the 
<4iar,icter of nevnr betraying any of his friends ; 
jet he changed his party as tt suited his conveni- 
ence. . The duke of Buckingham was gay, ca- 
pricious, of some wit, and great vivacity, well 
fitted to Unite, and harmoiiliie the gi-aver tempers 
of which this junto was composed,. Arlington 
was a man but of a very moderate capk:it}', his 
intentions were good, bnt he wanted courage to 
persevere in them. Lastly, the duke of Lauder- 
tlale, who was. not defective in natural, and still 
less ill acquired talents, but neither was his aJdres? ■ 
grajieful, nor his understan.ling just; he was am- 
bitious, ubatinate,iitsolent and sullen. These were - 
the man to wlio;n Oharie* gave up the coitduci 
tjf his affairs, and who plunged the re- 
maining part of his reign in difficul- A, Dj 
ties, which produced the most dangerous 1670. 
siymptoms. 

A secret alliance with Fruice, and a rupture 
with Holland, were tbefirst consequences of their 
advice. Tjiedukeuf York had the confidence 
iKtldly i-o declare himself acatholic ; a»d to alarm 
the tears of the nation still more, a liberty of con- 
science was allowed to all sectaries, whether dis- 
M 3 seiitera. 
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scnters, orpapisis. These measures were ronai- 
dered by the people as destructive, notoily of 
their liherties, but of their religion, which they 
valued more. A 'proclamation was issned, con- 
taining very rigorous clauses in favour of pressing; 
anot'iier full of menaces again»: those who ven- 
tured to speak unduiifuHy of his majesty's mesi- 
sures ; and even against those who heard siich dis- ■ 
courses, unless they informed indiie tiineapainst 
the offenders. These measures, though still within 
hounds, were yet no wny suitable to that legal 
Administration, which upon his restoration he liad 
promised to establish- 

The English now saw themselves engaged in a 
league with France against the Dutch; and con- 
secjuently.whetlier victorious or vanquished ,their 
.efforts were like to be equally unsuccessfal. The 
French had for some years been growinginto pow- 
er ; and now under the conduct of their ambiti- 
ous monarch, L^wis XIV. tl^ey began to threaten 
the liberties of Europe, and particularly the prd- 
testant religion, of which Lewis hud shewn him- 
self a determined enemy. It gave the people, 
therefore, a gloomy prospect,to see an union form- 
ed, which," if successful, must totally subvert 
that balance of power, which the protes"tatjts aim- 
ed at presening", norwere they lessapprehensive 
■ of their own sovereign, who, though he pretended 
to turn ail religion into ridicule in [lis gayer hours, 
yet was secretly attached toihe catholics, or was 
very much suspected ofbeingso. The first events 
, oftliis war, thtrefoi;e, were very correspondent to 
their fears of Eiench treachery. The English and 
>Vench combined fleets, commandoj by the duke 
of York, and the mareshal d'Ktrees, met tl^e 
T)u'tch fleet to the number of ninety sail, com- 
iuaucied !iy admiral de Ruytev, and a furious bat- 
tle ensued. In the engagements the gallant Sand- 
wich, 
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wich, who commanded the English rai), drove 
bis ship into the midst of the enemy, beat off the 
admiral thatventured to attack hitn, aunic another 
ship that attempted to board him, and sunk three 
fire-sbips that endeavoured to grapple with him. 
Though his vessel was torn with shot, and out of a 
thousand liieti, there only remained four hundred, 
be still continued to thunder in the midst of the 
engagement.. At last a fire-ship, more fortunate 
than the former, having laid bold of bis vessel, 
her destruction was now inevitable. Sandwich 
however refused to quit bis ship, though warned 
by Sir Edward Haddock his captain ; he perished 
ill the fiames, white the eu^^ement coutijmed to 
rajre all around him- Night parted the combat- 
ants; the Dutch retired, and were not followed 
by the English- The lost sustained by the two 
inuri time powers was nearly equals but the French 
suffered very little, not having entered into the 
heat of the engagement. It was even supposed 
that they had orders for their conduct,and to spdre 
their own ships, while the Dutch and Kngtisli 
should grow weak by their mutual animosities. 

The combined powei"s were much more success- 
ful against the Dutch by land. Lems conquered 
all lietbre him, crossed the Rhine, took all the 
frontier towns of the enemy, and threatened the^ 
new republic with a final dissolution. Terms were 
pioposeij to them by the two conquerors. Lewis 
olFcied them such as would huve deprived them of 
all power of resisting an invasion from France by 
laud. Tliose of Charles exposed them equally to 
every invasion from sea. At last, the murmurs of 
the English at seeing this brave undindustrious 
people, the supporters of tlie protestant cause, to- 
tally sunk, and on the brink of destructfiHi, were 
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to&loud not to impress the kit g. He was 
A. D. obliged tucallaporliamenttotaktithesense 
1673. of tiie nation upon liis comtuct; and Ite 
soon saw how his subjects stood affected. 
They eyesnfull[neii,builiahroadand at home, 
were fixed opon this new parliament, which, af- 
ter many prorogationsj coiitinuetl sitting for ne^ 
two years. Before tlie commons entered upon bu- 
siness, there lay before iheiu an affair, which dis- 
covered, beyond a possibility of doubt, the arbi- 
trary proJ€<;ts of the king. It had been a constant 
practice in the house for many years, in case of 
any vacancy, to issue out writs for new electioi»; 
but, by Shaftesbury's advice, several members ta.A 
piken their s^'ats upon more irregular writs issued 
by the chancellor, BOlhatthew-hide house in time 
nii^rht be tilled with members clandestinely called 
iipliy the court. The house was no sooiiei- there- 
fore assembled, and i he speakerplaced in his chair, 
then a motion was made against this method of 
election ; and the membersthemselves, thus called 
lo parliament, had the modesty to withdrawr. 

The king's late declaration of indulgence to all 
sectaries was next taken into consideration, and a 
remonstrance drawn up i^fnst that exercise of the 
prerogative. The commons persisted in their op- 
position to it; and represented that such a prac- 
tice, if admitted, mi^lu tend to interrupt the free 
course ofthetasvs, and alter the legislative power, 
which haJ always been acknowledged to reside in 
the king and the two houses. Clwrtes, therefore, 
found himself obliged, reluctantly to retract his 
declaration; hut thai he might do it with a better 
gi-ace,'lie asked the opinion of the house of peers, 
w ho advised him to comply- The conunons es- 
prt;ssed iheir utmost satisfaction with this measure, 
and the most entire duty to the king. He on his 
ijurtassuredthem,thBt!iewouldwilhngly pass any 
, * law 
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hw which might terid to give them satisfaction in 
dl their just grievances. ' 

Having abndged the king's stretches of power 
in theae points, tliey went etill fanher, and resolv- 
ed tu make the conformity of national principles 
still more general. A law was passed, emitied the 
TcKt act, imposing an oath on all who should en- 
jfy anv public office. Besides the taking the oaths 
of allegiance, and the king's suprempicy, they were 
oliliged to receive the sacrament once a year iu 
the e8tablishe<i f hurch, and to alijure all belief in 
the doctrine of the transnbstantiation. As the dis- 
senters also had seconded the ettbrts of the com- 
mons against the king'sdeclaration for indulgence, 
abillwas passed fortheir ease and relief,' which, 
however, went with some difficulties through the 
house of peers. 

But still thegre^t object of their meeting was to 
he enquired into ; for the war against the Dutch 
continued to rage with great animosity. Several 
s eaen gagem entssucceeded each o th e r very rap idly, 
which brought on no decisive action; both nations 
claimingthevictoryafier every battle, Thecom- 
mons,therefore,weary of the war, and distrustful 
even of success, resolved that the standing army 
was a grievance They next declared, that they 
would grant no more supplies to ciirry on the 
Dutch war, unless it appeared that the enr niy con^* 
tinuedso obstinate as to refuse all reasonable con- 
ditions. To cut short these diaugreeabit alterca- 
tions, the king resolved to prorogue the parlia- 
ment; and, (vith that intention, he went unexpect- 
edly to the house of peers, and sent the usher of 
the black-rod to summon the house of commons 
to attend. It happened that the speaker and the 
usherneurly met at the door of the house; huttb^ 
speaker, being within, so.iiepf the members sud- 
denly shut the door, and cried To the chair! upon 
which 
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which the follpwing motions were instanly made 
ill a tuiniiltuotis maiiDer, Tb^it the allid'ice with 
Francs was a gnevancc; that tliee.i) counsellors 
of the king were grievance; that the duke of 
Lauderdale waa a grievance; and then the bouse 
rjse in great confusion. The king soon saw that 
he could expL'ct no supply from the commons for 
carryini; on the war, wtkh was so odious to 
them; no resolved^ therefore, to uiake a sepa- 
rate peace with the Dutch, on terms which they 
had proposed through th^channel of the Sjianish 
amhassador. Forfonn saSe, heaskedt lie advice 
of his parlUnient, who ciHicurring heartilv in hi» 
intentions, a peace was concluded accordingly. 
This, turn in the (system of the king's politics, 
was very pleasing,to ihe nation in geuenil ; hut the 
Cabal quickly saw that it would he the destruction- 
of all their future attempts and power. Shaftes- 
bury, therefore, was the first to desert them, anJ 
go over to the country party, who received him 
with open arms, and trusted him with unbounded 
reserve. Clifford was deatl BnckJHghain was 
desirous ofimilating.Shaftesbury's example! Lau- 
derdale and Arlington were exposed to all the ef- 
fects of national resentment- Articles of impeach- 
ment were drawn up against the former, which, 
however, were never prosecuted ; and as for tlie 
other, he every day grew more and more out of 
favour with the king, and contemptible to the 
people. , This wasan end of the power ofajunto, 
that had laid a settled plan for overturning the 
constitution, and (i:iiiig unlimited monarchy upon 
its ruins. 

In the mean time, the war between 
A. D. the Dutch and the French went on with 
1674. the greatest vigour; and although the 
latter were repressed for a while, iliey still 
ccmtinued making encrbachments upon the ene- 
mies 
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mies territories. The Dutch forces were com- 
manded t)y the prince of Orange, wlio was [tosses- 
sed of courage, activity, Tigilance, ami patience, 
but he was inferior i:i genius to those consummate 
generals opposed to him. He was, therefore, al- 
ways unsuccessful ; Itut stilt found means to re- 
pair his losses, aiul to make head in a little time 
gainst his victorious enemies. These inelFi-ctual 
struggles forthepreservationuf his countrj's free- 
dom, interested tlie F.nglish strongly in his favour; 
so that, from being his opposttrs, they now wished 
to lend him assistance. Tliey considered their alli- 
ance with France as threatening a subvvrsion of the 
proiestant religion ; and they longed lor an union 
with him, as ilie only means ofsecnmy. fhe 
conimoiia, therefore, atldn-ssed the king, re|>re- 
senting the danger to which the ktng<lom was ex- 
posed from tlie growing greatness of France; und 
they assured him, in case uf u war,that they would 
not be backward in their supplies. Charles was 
not displeased with the latter pan of their address, 
as money was necessary for his pleasures. He 
therefore told them, that unless they granted him 
six hundred thousand pounds, it would beimpos- 
sihle for him to give them a satisfactory answer. 
The commons refused to trust to his majesty 
professions ; his well known profusion was before 
their eyes. The king reproved them for their dif- 
tidence,and immediately ordered them to 
adjourn. The marriage of the duke of A. D, 
York's eldest daughter, the princess Mary, 167T. 
heir apparent to the crown, with the 
prince of Orange, was a measure that gave great 
satisfaction in these general disquietudes about 
religion. The negociation was brought about by 
the king's own desire ;' and the protectants now 
saw an happy prospect before them of a succession 
that would be favourable to their much loved re- 
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formation. A negociation for peace between the- 
French anil the Dutch followed soon after, whiclv 
wa» rather favourable to the letter. But the mu- 
tual animosiiiei of the!>e states not being as yet suf- 
ficiently (jiielled, the war was continued for souie 
time longer. The king,therefore,to satisfy his par- 
liament, tvho declaied loudly Hgainst the French, 
sent over an anny of three thousand men to the 
continent, under the command of the duke of 
Monmouth, to secure Ostend. A fleet was also 
fitted out with threat diligence; and a quadruple 
alliance was projected between Ktigland, Holland, 
Spain, and toe Emperor. These vigorous mea- ■ 
Kures brought about the famous treaty of Nime* 
guen, which gave a general peace to Eu> 
A. D. rope. But though peace was secured 
1678. al^road, the discontents of the people still 
continued at home. 
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CHARLES II. ^Comiimed.) 

'T'HIS reign presents the most amazing con- 
-* trast8.>flevityandcredii!ity,ofmJrlhaiHt glouniy 
»nspiciot». Ever since the tatal league with 
France, tlie people had entertained violent jea- 
' logsies a<^ii]it the court. The fears and discon- 
tents of the tiation were vented withont restraint ; 
the appreheiisioi) of a popish stiucessor, an aban- 
doned conn, and a parliament which though 
sometitnes assertors of liberty, vet continuing se- 
venteen yearj ivitliodt chsHijre ; these naturally reji- 
derud the minds of mankind tioiitt and suspicious, 
and they only wanted objects on which to wreak 
their ill humour. 

When the spirit of the English ia once roused, 
they- either find objects of suspicion or maketheiii. 
On the twelfth of August, one Kirby, a cheniisi;, 
accosted the king, as he was walking in the Park, 
" Sir/sai4 he, keep within the company, your 
" enemi^ I^ve a deisign upon your lire, and you 
" maybe shot in this very walk." Being questi- 
oned inconsequenceof thtsstrangeintimation,he 
offered to produce one doctor Tongue, a weak 
credulous clergyman, who had told him that two 
persons, named Grove and Pickering, were en- 
gaged to murder the king; and that Sir George 
Wakeman, the queen's physician, had undertaken 
the same task by poison. Toi^ue was introduced 
to the kingwith a bundle of papers relating to thb 
pretended conspiracy, and was referred to the lord 
treasurer Danby. He there declared that the pa- 
pers were thrtist under his door; and he after- 
wards declared, tliat be knew theauthor of them, 
who 
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desired that his name might be concealed, es 
he (keailed the reseiitiaeni of tlie Jesuits. 

This iiirorRiation appeared so vague and unsa- 
tisfactory, that the king concluded the whulewas 
a !ii:tioii. ' However Tongue was not to be repres- 
sed in the ardour of his loyalty ; he went again to 
the lord treasurer, and told him, that apacquetof 
letters, written by Jesuits concerned in the plot, 
WAS thut nit;ht to be put into the post-house fur . 
Windsor, directed to one Beding^eld, a Jesuit, 
who was confessor to the duke of York, and who 
resi.lcd there. These letters had actually' been re- 
ceived a few hours before hy the duke; but he had 
shewti them to the king as a forgery, of u hich lie 
lieiLber kniew the drift nor the meaning. This in- 
cident still farther confirmed the king in his incre- 
dulity. He desired, however, that it mifi;ht be 
coucealed, as it might raise a tiame in thenaiioi); 
but the duke, solicitous to prove his innocence, , 
- insisted upoua nicer discussion, which tt^rnedout' 
very diilcrent fron:! his expectations. 

'J/itus Gates, who was the fountain of all this 
dreadful intelligence, was produced soon «&er,who 
with seetntng reluctance, came to give his inteili- 

Sence. 'I'hi^ mau afhrmed that he had fallen uii- 
er the suspicion of the Jesuits, tind that be tutt 
concealed bimself, in order to avoid their resent- 
ment. This Titus Gates was an abandoned min- 
creaiit, obscure, illiterate, vulgar, and indigent. 
tie had been once indicted for perjury, and after- 
wanls cliaplain on board a man of war, and dis> 
missed for uimatural practices. He then professed 
himself a ttonian catfaolic, and croasetl the sea at 
St. Gmer's, where Ji« was for some time main- 
tained in the English seminary of that city. The . 
fathers ofthatccdlegesenthim with somedispatchr 
es to Spain ; bnt alter his reiuni, when they be- 
ounie belter acquainted with his character, tlii^y 
wuijd 
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Would not suiTer him to continue among ihem ; so 
that he was dl>liged-to retuni to LoEidon, wliert: be 
was ready to encounter evervdaiigert'oFhissup(»ort. 
At a time that lie was siipiK)SCil to have been en- 
trusted with a secret, involving the late of kings, 
lie was allowed to remain in Nuch necessity, that 
Kirliy wa» obliged to su|>[]ly him with daily bread. 
He liad two methods to pioeeed, either to inga- 
tiate himselfby this infomiotion with theministry, 
or to alarm the people, and thus turn their fears to 
his advantage. He chose; the latter method. He 
went theretore, with his two companions, to Wir 
Edmohdsbury Godfrey, anoted and active justice 
of peace, anil before lum deposed to a narrative 
dressed up in terrors fit to make an imj>ressioii on 
the vulgar. The pope, he said, considered himself 
OS entitled to tlie possession of Englaitd and Ire- ' 
land, on account of the heresy of the prince and 
people^aitd hadaccordiiigfy assumed thesovereigii- 
ty <^.these kingdoms. Ibis, which wm St. Pe- 
ter's patrimony, lie bad delivered up to the Jesuits, 

arid diw:;, the "**?!;::! f>f that order, was his de- 

l^ate. Several English catholiu lords, whose 
namen he mentioned, were appointed by the pope 
to the other offices of state ; lord Arundel wiu cre- 
ated chancellor, lord Powis treasiiper. Sir William 
Godo'phin privy seal, Coleman the Duke's secre- 
tary, was made secretary of state, Langhome at- 
torney-general, lord Bellasis general of the forces, 
lord Peters lieutenant-general, and lord Stafford 
pay-master. The king, whom the Jesuits called 
the Black Bastard, wa» solemnly tived by them, 
and condemned as an heretic. He asserted that 
faiher Le Sbee, meaning the French king's con- 
fessor La Chaise, had offered ten thousand pounds 
to any man who should kill the king. Ten thou- 
sand pounds bad been offered to Sir George 
Wakeman to poison liim; buthew^s mercenary, 
and 
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Bn<J demanded fifteen tbousand, whkb demand 
was complied with. ' Lestthese nteans shoulii fail, 
four Irish ruffians had been employed by the Je- 
suits at tlie rate of twenty guinmi> a piece to stab 
the king at Windsor. Coleman, late secretary to 
tlie ducliess of York, was deeply involved in the 
plot, and bad gifien -a guinea to ihe-mesaenger 
who caviled tbeni orders for their asdassinatioti. 
<iri)ve and Pickering, to make sure-work, were 
employed to shout the king, and that too with 
silver bullets. ' The former was to receive fifteen 
hundre<l pound* for lii'i pains, and the latter being 
a pious man, thirty thousand masses. Pickering 
would fauve executed his purpose, bad not the Sint 
dropped out of hi»pi>tot at .one time, and at ano- 
ther the priming, Oates went oit to SHy that he 
himself was chieBy employed in carryingnotesai:d 
letters aniODg the Jesuits, all tending to the saitiu 
tend of nini'deriitg the king. A wzger of an hiin- 
ed pounds was made and (he money deposited, 
that tire king should eat no mure Christmas pye^i 
Th:; great nrs of Lmnion had Jnrtrn the work, oi 
the Jesuits; sevei'al other fires were resolved' oni 
ant! a paper model was already framed for firing 
the city anew. Fire-balls were called among tbem 
Tewksbury mustard pills. Twenty thousand ca- 
tholics in London were prt pared to rise; and Cole- 
man had remitted. two hundred thousand pounds 
to assiiit the rebeisin Ireland. The duke of York 
was to be offered the crown in consequenee of the 
success of theseprobable schemes, on condition of 
extirpating the protestant religion. Upon his re- 
fiMtaU " To pot James-must go," as the Jesuits 
were said to'express it. 

In consequence of this dreadful informatioi), 

sufficiently marked with absurdity, vulgarity, and 

eontradiction, Titus Oates became the favourite 

of the- people, notwithstanding durijig hb exami- 

oatiOR, - 
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nntion before the council, he so betrayed the 
fjrossness of his impostures, that liecontriKlicted 
iirmsQlf ill every step of his narraiion. Whik' in 
Spain he hatl been carried, he said, to Th>n Jutin, 
who promised great assistance to the expcntiort of 
the catholic designs. The king asked him what 
Kt.rt of a man his old acquaintance Don John was ? 
Gates replied that he was a tail lean itiuJi, which 
was directly contrary to the truth, as the king 
well knew. Though he pretended great intima- 
cies with Coleman, yet he knew him not when 
placed very near him, and had no other excuse but 
tliat his sight was tad by candle hght. He was 
guilty of the same mistake with regard to Sir 
George Wakeman. 

But these improbalities had no weight against . 
the general wish if I may so express it, that they 
should be true. The violentanimosity whichhad 
been excited against cathohcs in general, made 
the people find a gloomy pleasure in hoping for an 
opportunity of satiating tbeir hatred. The more 
iiii^irobable anylaccount seemed, the more unhkely 
it was tliatany impostor should invent improbabi- 
Hiies, and therefore appeared more like truth. 

A great number of the Jesuits mentioned by 
Oates were immediately taken intocu^ody. Cole- 
man, who Avas said to have acted so strenmous a 
part 1(1 the conspiracy, at hrst cetired ; but next day 
surrendered himself to the secretary of state, and . 
some of his papers, by Gates's directions, were 
secured. The papers, which were such as might 
he naturally expected from azealous catholic in his 
situutiun, were converted into vcary dangerous evi- . 
deuce against biin. He had, without any doubt, 
maintained a dose correspond ence with the French 
king's cont'es.sor, with the pope's, nuncio at- Brus- 
sels, and with uiiuiy other catholics abroad, in 
which 
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wliifh there was a distant project on foot for briug'- 
ing back])opery upon iheacfcession of tlieiiuitfeof 
York. But these letters contained nothing that 
served as proof in the present intbrmation ; ami 
their very siletice in that respect, thongh they ap- 
peared imprudent enough inothers, was a proof 
auainst Oatess [iietended discovery. _ However, 
when the contents of those letters were puhlickly- 
knowit, they diffused the panic which tlie tormer 
iiarrative had hegnn. The two plots were bnxight 
to strengthen t-ach other, ^id confounded intoone. 
Colemaiis letters shewed there had actually been 
designs on foot, and Oates's narrative was suppos- 
ed to give the partieulai's. 

hi thisffuctu^tionof passions, an accident serv- 
ed to confirm the prejudices of the people, and to 
put it beyond a doubt that Oates's narrative was 
nothing but the truth. Sir Kdmondsbury God- 
frey, wbo had been so active in uiiravetling the 
whole mystery of the popish machlnation.s, after 
having been missing some days, was foinid dead in 
.a ditch by Pnmrose-hill, iu theway to Humpbtea^l 
His own sword was thrust through bis body ; but 
iio blood had tlowed from the wound ; so that it 
anpi'ared he was dead some time befor this me- 
thuil was taken to <lec«ive the public. < He bad 
money in his podiets, and there was a broad livid- 
mark quite round his neck, which was dislucatetf. 
The cause of his death 'Remains, and must still 
continue, a secret) ; but the 'people, already en- 
raged against [he papists, dill not hesitatea mo- 
ment to ascribe it to them. No farther duubt re- 
mained of Oates's veracity ; the voice of the whole 
natiot) united against thtim'; and the populace were 
exasperated to such a tlegree, that moderate men 
began todread a general massacre of that unhappy 
sect, ^he body of Godfrey was carried tlirough 
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the streets in pnKession, preceded by seventy cler- 
gymen ; and every one who saw it made no donlrt 
that hill deat It could be only caused by the papists. 
Kven the beUer sort of people were infected with 
tliis vulgar prejudice; and such was the generat 
cunvictioii of popish guilt, that no person, with 
any regaril lor personal safety, couUI ex|)rees the 
least iloubt concerning the infurniatiun of Gates, 
or the murder of Godfrey, 

It only reniaineil for the parliament to repress 
these delusions, and to bring back the people to 
calm ami deliberate inquiry. But the parliament 
testified greater credulity than even tlie vulgar> 
The cry of plot was immediately echoed from one 
house to the other; the country party would not 
let slip such an opportunity of managing the pas- 
sions of the people; the courtiers mere afraid of 
being thought disloyal, if they should doubt the 
innocence of the pretended assassins of their king. 
DiUiby, the prime minister, himself enteieci into 
it very furinnsly ; and tnongh the king told him 
that he liaJ thus jjipen the houses a. handle to ruin 
biiHEelt', and to disturb the afluirs of government, 
yet this minister, persevered, till he found the 
King's pri^nostic hut too true. 

I'he king himself, who>e safety was liius threat- 
enedand defended, was the only person who treat- 
ed tliu plot with becoming contempt. He made 
several efforts lor stifling an enquiry, wliich was 
hkely to involve the kingdom in eonfusion, and 
must at any rat? hurt his brother) who had more 
than once professed his resolution to defend the 
catholic reltgiori. 

In urder lo continue and propagate the alarm, 
an aJdrees was voted for a solemn fast. It was re- 
quested that all papers tending to throw light tjpon , 
so horrible a conspiracy might be laid before the 
bouse, tliat all papists shuulJ remove from Lon- 
don 
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' (Ion, tU»t access shimlil bt; denied at court to ail 
uiikium II :iikI siispii-iu us persons', ami that tlit' train 
bands i I) I.imtloii and Westminster sbould bf ill 
readiness to niaix:ii. Tliey voted, after lieaiing 
Oates's evidence, that there was a damnable and 
hellish plot , contrived and carried on by the popi&U 
reonsants, for assassin'niing and murdering the king, 
and forrooiingoutlhcprotestantreligiun. Oates, 
iv)io bitd acknowledged the accusations agaiiisthiH 
morals to be true, was, however, recommeitded 
Ity partiamer>t to the king. He was lodged iii 
Whitehall, and encouraged by apension of twelve 
hundred pounds a year to proceed in forging new 
informations. 

"rtie encouragement given to Oates did not fail 
to bring in others also, who hoped to probt by the 
delusion of the times. William Bedloe, a uiati, 
if possible, more infamous than Oates, appeared 
next upon the staye. He was like the former, of 
very low birth, had been noted for several cheata 
and thefts, had IraveUed over many parts of F.u- 
rope imder borrowed names, and iiad frequently ' 

Eassed himself for a man of quality. This man, at 
is own desire, was arrested at Bristol, and con- 
veyed to London, where he declared bel'ore tlie 
councittbathehadseen thebody of Sir ICdmonds- 
bury Godfrey at Somerset-house, where tiiequeen 
lived. He said that a senant of lord Beliasis uifer- 
ed tu give him four thousand pounds if he would 
carry it off. He was ouestioned about the plot, . 
but utterly denied all Knowledge of it, and also 
asserted that he had-no acqniiintattce with Omen. 
Next day, however, he thoughtit would be better 
to share the emoluments of the plot, and he gave 
an ample account of it. This narrative be made 
to tally as well as he could with the information of - 
Galea, which had been published; but to render 
it thernqreacceptable, he added some circumatan-. 
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ces of his own, still more tremendous, and stilt 
more absirrd, than those of Oates. He said that 
ten thousanci men were to be landed Irom Flan- 
ders in BuHingtqji-bay, and were immediately to 
seize Hull. He affirm^ that the lords Powis and 
Petre hail undertaken to rdise an army in Radnor- 
shire; that fifty thousand men were ready to rise 
ia London; that he himself had been tainpere<i 
with to miirdec a Tnan, and was to receive four 
thousand pounds for that service, besides the pope's 
blessing;; that tlie king was to be assassinated, 
theprote9tantsbutchered,and the kingdom offered 
to Oiie, if he would cbnseni to hold it of the. 
church; if not,thepopeshouldcontinuetogoTeni 
withouthim. He likewise acc(ised the lords Car- 
rington and Brudenell, who were committed to 
custody by orderof parliament. But the most ter- 
rible part of all Wag, that Sp^n was to invade 
England with forty thousand men, who were ready 
at St. Jago in the characters of pilgrims; though - 
at this time Spain was actually nnable to raiseten 
- thousand men to supply her own garrisons in 
Flanders. 

These narrations carry their own refutation ; the' 
Infamy of the witnesses, ihe contradiction in their 
testimony, theimproitabllityof it, the low vulga- 
rity of the information, unlike »hat men trusted 
with great aflUirs would be apt to form, all these 
serve to r^ise ourhorror against these base villians, 
and our pity at the deUisiun of the times that conlcl 
credit such reports. In order to give a confident 
air to the discovery, Bedloe published apamphlet, 
with this title, '-A narrative and impartial Dis- 
covery of the horrid Popish Plotjcnrriedohforthe 
burnin;^ and destroying the cities of Loudon aiiid 
Westminster, with their suburbs, &c. by Captaia 
William Bedloe, lately engaged in that horrid tie- 
sign and one of the Popish coiiinuttees for carry- 

VOL. m. N ing 
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ing on such fimt." The papists were thits become 
so obnoxious, that vote aner vote passed against 
tbem in the house of commons. They were 
called idolaters, and such as did not coucurii) ac- 
knowledging the truth of the epithet, were expel- 
led the ^uee mthont ceremony. Even the duke ' 
of York was permitted to kee)> his place in the 
house by a: majority of only two. " 1 would not, 
" said one of the lords, have so much as a po)N^ 
" man or a popish woman bo remain here, not so 
** much as a popbb d<^, or a popish bitch, not so 
*' mud) as a popish cat to mew, or pur ^wut our 
" king." This was wretched eloqueujce; but it 
was aamwably suited to the times. 

Encouraged by the general foice in their favour, 
the witnesses, who aQ along bad enlarged their 
nartatives, in proportion as tbey were greedily re-, 
ceived, went a step tiuther, and ventured to ac 
cuse the queen, 'j'he commons, in an address to 
the king, gave countenance to this scandalous ac- 
cusation; the lords rejected it with'becoui ing dis- 
dain. The king received the news ot it with his 
usual good huniQur. " They think, said be, that, 
•* I tiave a mind tu a newwiftj; but forall thati 
" will not suffer an innocent woman to be abus- 
" ed. He immediately ordered Oaies to be 
strictly confined, seized his papers, and dismissed 
bis servants. Bnt his favour with prliament soon 
procured his release. 

£dward Colemau, secretary to tlie duke of York, 
was tlie firsfwho was brought to trial, as being 
most olmoxions to r hose who pretended to fear the 
introducti»)n of popery. His letters were produced 
agaiubt him. Ihey pfainiy testified a violent zeal 
for thecuthuHc cause, unti ihut alone at present was 
suf^iirnt to convict him. But Oais ajid fitUbe 
came in to n>uke his condeui nation sure, 'ibs 
former swore tliat he had sent fourscore guineas 
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to a ruffian, who undertook to kill the kiiig. The 
dato of the transaction he fixed ^ the month of - 
August, but would not fix the particular day. 
Coleman could hare [voved that he was in the 
fcountry the greatest part of tlie month, and there- 
fore the witnesses would not be particular, fiedloe 
swore that he had received a commission, signed 
by thesuperior of the Jesuits, appointing him pa- 
pal secretary of state, and thathe had consented 
to theking'sassasiiination. After this unfortunate 
man's seirteiwe,thusprocnred by these vipera^^ma- 
ny members of both nouses ofiered to interpose in 
his hejialf, if bewould makeanaaiplecoufession; 
butas he was, in reality .possessed of no treasona- 
hie secrets, he would not procu>^ life by talsehood 
xnd imposture. He suffered with c^mtiess and 
constancy, and to the last persisted In the strong- 
est protestations of his innocence. 

The trial ofColemanwassucceeded by those of 
Ireland, Pickeruig, and Grove. Ir^and, a Jesuit,' 
was accused by.Oatesund Bedtoe, the only wit- 
nesses against him, that be was one of the fifty Jb- 
suits who had signed the great resolve a^inst the, 
king. Ireland atHnned and proved, that he was 
in Staffordshire all the monih of August, a time 
when Oaies asserted he was in London. The ju- 
ry brought hita in guilty, and the judge com- 
mendedtheirverdict. -It wasinthe samemanner 
, sworn that I'ickering and Grove, had hound 
themsdv<^sbyanaathtoassassinatetheking; that 
they hadprovided themselves with screwed pistols' 
and silver bullets. They both protested their mno-f 
cence, and were found guilty. All these unhappy 
men went to execution protesting their inno- ■ 
cence, a circumstance which tuade no impression 
on the spectators ; their being Jesuits banished 
even pity from their sufferings. ' 

N2 The 
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Tbe auimositieB of the people, however, seem- 
«d a litde appeased by the execution of tbese four, 
but a new train (ff evidence was now discovered, 
that kindled tbe flame once more. One Miles 
Prance, a Goldsmith, and a professed Roman ca- _ 
tholic.bad been accused by Bedtoeof beinganac-. 
complice in Sir Edmondabury's murder; and upon 
bis denial, had been loaded with h^vy irons, and 
thrown into the condemned hole, a place cold, 
dark, luid noisome. There the poor wretch lay 
groaning and exclaiming that be was not guitty ; 
but being next day carried before lord Shaftesbury* 
and there threateued with severer punishment in 
case of obstinacy, he demanded if a confession 
would procure his pardon. Being assured ofthab, 
he had no longer courage to resist, but cpnfessed 
liimself an accomplice in Godfrey's murder. He 
(toon after, however, retracted his evklence l>efore 
the king; but the same rigours being employed 
' againstbim, he was induced once more to confirm 
tiis jirst information. I'he.murder, be said, was 
committed in Somerset- house, by Uie contrivance 
ofGerriu-d and Kelly, two Irish priests. That 
Lawrence Hill, footman to the queen's treasurer, 
Robert Green, cusliion keeperio her chapel, and 
Henry Berry, porter of the palare, followed Sir 
Edmonds bury at a distance,from ten in the morn- 
ing till seven in the evening ; but that passing by 
Somerset-house, Green throwinga twisted hund- 
keicliief over bis bead, he was soon strangled, and 
the body carried'to a high chamber in Somerset- 
house, from whence, it was removed to another 
apartment, where it was seen by Bedloe. 

Hill, Green,' and Berry, were tried upon bis 
evidence, though Bedloe's narrative, and Pi-ance's 
information, were totally irreconcileable, and 
though their tesiimoily was invalidated by contra- 
ry 
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ry evidence, all was in vain, the piisoncrs were 
condemned and executed. Tbey all denied their 
^ilt at execution; and as Berry diedaprotestan^ 
this circumstapce was regarded as very considera- 
ble. But instead of stopping the torrent of cre- 
dulity, it; only increased the people's animosity 
against a protestant, who couid at once be guilty 
of a popish plot, of murder, and of denying it in 
his last moments. 

This frightful persecution continued for some 
time; and^^the king, contrary to hjs ownjudg- 
meiitjWas obliged to give way to the popular fury. 
Whitebread, provincial of the Jesuits, FcnwicK^ 
Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the 
same order, were brouglit to their trial ; Lang- 
borne H9on after. Besides Oates and Bediner 
l>ngdale, a new witiiesSf appeared, against the . 
prisoners. This man spread the alarm still briber, 
and even asserted, that two hundred thousand pa- 
pists in England were ready to take arms, 'l-'he 
prisoners proved, by sixteen witnesses from St. 
Umers, that Oates was in that seminary at the 
time he swore he was in London. But as they 
were papists, their testimony could gain no man- 
ner of credit. Alt ptea& availed them nothing ; 
both the Jesuits and Langhorne were condemned 
-, and executed, with their last breath' denying the 
crimes for which they died. 

The infoimers had less success oil the trial of 
Sir George Wakeman, the queen's physician, 
who, tlioughtliey swore with their usual animo- 
sity, was acquitted. Uis condemnation would 
bave involved the queen in his guilt; and it is 
probable the judge and jury were afraid of ven- 
turing so far. 

The earl of Staflbrd, near two years after, was 

the last man that fell a sacrifice to these bloody 

wretches; the witnesses produced against him 

-were 
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were Oates, Dugdsle, and Turberrille. Oates 
swore tbat he saw Fetiwicki the Jesuit, delivei- 
KtaflbrdacomniissionfrointhegeireraloftheJesu- 
itSjConstitutmg htm (laj-masier of the pa])<d arm}'. 
Cugdale gave testimony thattbeprisuner had en- 
deavotired to engage him in the design of murder- 
ing the tiiifr. Tiirberville affirmed, thattliepri- 
soner, in his own house at Paris, had inudehim tbe' 
.'<ame proposal. The damourand outrage of tlie 
populace against the prisoner was very great ; he 
was found giijtty and condemned to be hanged 
and quartered ; but tbe kingcliaiiged his sentence 
into that 6f belicadin;^;. He was executed on 
Tower-hil!, where even his persecutors could not 
forbear fihedding teai^ at that serene fortitude 
which shone in everj- feature, motion, and accent 
of this aged nobleman. Some other lords, ivho 
were taken ii]) and imprisoned upQu the former 
evidence, were tried and acquitted eome time 
after, when the people began to recover fiota 
tlieir phrensy. 

But ft hi!e thcf^e persecutions were going 
A, D- forward, raised by the credulity ot the 
1619. people, and seconded by the artifice of the 
pMliamehtjOtherdesigns equally %'indicLive 
were carried on. The lord treasurer^Danby was 
impeached in the house of commons, by Seymour 
his enemy, The principal charge against him 
was, his ha.viug written a letter to Montague, the 
iiing's ambassador at Paris, directing him to sell 
the king's good offices at the treaty ol'Nimegueii, 
to the knig of Francc,for a certain sum of money ; 
contrary to the general interests of the confedehiies 
and even those of his own kingdoms. This was 
a charge he could not deny;. and though th^king 
was more^ulpable than tbe minister, yet the pro- 
secution was carried on against him with vigour. 
But he had tbe happiness to find theking resolved 
to defend him. C haries assured ttje parliament, 
that 
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that as be had acted in every thinjby hi* orders, 
he belli him as entirely blameless ; and though he 
would deprive him of all his employments, yet he 
would positively infiist on his personal safety. The 
lords were obliged to submit; however they went 
oil to impeach hiin, and Danby was sent to the 
Tower, but no wOrse consequences ensued. 

These furious proceedings had been all carried 
on by an house of commoiw that had now conti- 
nued undissolved fur above seventeen years ; the 
king, therefore, was resolved to try anew one, 
which he knew could not bemore unmanageable 
than the former. However, -the new parliament 
did flot in the lelst abate of the activity and obsti- 
nacy of tlieir predecessors. The king, indeed, 
ciiansjed his connoil, by ihe advice of Sir William 
•Temple, and admitted into h severaT of |joth par- 
ties, by which he hoped to appeasehis opponents ;: 
but the Mitipatliy to popery had taken- too fiist a 
possession of men's minds, to be reinoved by so 
feble a rertiedy. This house resolved to strike at 
the root of the evil, which tlweatei^ed them from 
anopitih successor ; aiid, afier sosne deliberations, 
abillwas brouj^t in for the tolat exclusion ofthe 
duke of York from the crowtn of England and 
Ireland. It was by that iiiiendetl, that the sove- ' 
reignty of tbesekingdoms.uponthe king'sdeath . 
or resignation, should devolve to the person next 
in succession to tbeiluke; and rhat all acts of 
royalty, which that prince sbould aftenvard* per- 
form, should not only be voiil, but deemed trea- 
son. This importantbill passed the lower house, 
by a majority of seventy-nine. 

fordid their efforts rest here, the commons 
voted the' king's standing a«iny anil guards to be 
tHegat. They proceeded toestabliah.limitstothe 
king's power of imprisoning deSiiiqiient's at will. 
It ivas now that the celebrated statute, called tlie 
Habeas 
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Habeas Corpus act, was passed, which cunfirnis 
the subject in an aWulute security from oppresive 
powtr. By this act, it wasprobibited Loseodauy 
oite to prison beyund the sea; do judge, vipder 
severe petifllcies, was to refuse to any prisoner bis 
writ of habeas corpus ; by which the guoler was to 
produce in court the body of tlie prisoner, whence 
the writ had its name, and to certify the cause of 
his detainer and imprisonment. If the gaol lies 
within Iwentymiies of the judge, the writ must be 
obeyed in three days, aud so proportionably for 

Seaterdistances. ICvery prisoner mustbe indicted 
e first term, of bis contmituient, and brought to 
trial the subsequent term. And no man after be- 
ing ^nlai^ed by Qourt, canbere-cominittedfortlie 
same ofleiice. 

This law alone, would tiavp been sufficient to 
endear the parliament that made it to posterity ; 
and it would have beeuwell if iliey had rested 
there. Tbedukeof Yukbad retired tg Brussels 
durin? these troubles ; but an indispovition uf the 
king Ted him back to England, to be ready, in 
case of any sinister accident, to assert his right to 
the throne. After prevailing upon his brother Co 
disgrace the duke of Monmouth, a natural son of 
the king's, by one Mrs. Waters, and now became 
very popular,he himself retired to Scotland, under 
pretence of still quieting the apprehensions of the 
£ngUsh nation ', but in reality, to strepgthen his 
interests there. This secession served still more tu 
euBame thecountry party, who were strongly at- 
tached to the 'duke of Monmouth, and were re- 
solved to support him against the duke of York. 
Mobs, petitions, pope-burnings, were artifices 
employed to keep up the terrors of popery, and 
alarm the court. The parliament had sdiewu fa- 
vour to the various tribes of informers, and that 
served toiucrease the number of these miscreants i - 
but 
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but plots themselves also be^^jpje more numerous. 
Plotwgs set up against, plot; and the pepple kept 
still suspended in dreadful apprehension. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, was , 
brought forward to. the public on this occasion. 
One Dangerfield, more infamous, if possible, 
than Gates and Bedloe, a wretdi who had been 
set in the pillory, scourged, branded,' and tratis- 
ported for felony and coining, hatched 
conjunction with a midivife, whose n 
Ctllier, a Roman Catholic, of abandon! 
ter. Dahgerfield began by declaring, t 
was a design on foot to set up a new 
government, arid remove the kmg and the royal 
tamily, Hecommunicatedtheintelligence totlie 
king and the duke of York, who suppiled him 
witb money, and countenanced his discovery. 
He hid some seditious papers in the lodgirigs of 
one colonel Manael ; and then brought the cus- 
tom-house ofEcers to his apartment, to search for 
smuggled merchandize. The papers were found, 
and the council having examined the affair, conr 
eluded they were forged by Dangerfield. They 
ordered all the ]>Iaceshe frequented to be searched; , 
iind in the house of Cellicr, the whole scheme of 
the conspiracy was discovered upon paper, con-, 
cealed in a meal-tub, from whence the plot had 
its name. Dangerfield being committed to New- 
gate, made an ample confession of the forgery, 
whichj though probaldy entirely of his own con- 
triiance, he ascribed to the earl of Castlemain, 
the countess of Powis, and the five lords in the 
Tower. He said that the design was to suborn 
witnesses to provea charge of sodomy and perjury 
upon Oates,to assassinate the earl of Shaftesbury, 
to accuse the duke of Monmouth and Bucking- 
ham, the earls of Essex, Halifaj^ and others, of 
tuiviug been concerned in the conspiracy against 
N 3 the 
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tbekin&andliisbi'ollier. Upon this information:, 
theearrof Castlemain and the countess of Powis 
were sent to the Tower, and the king himself was 
suspected of encounffi;ing this imposture. 

But it was not by pkits alone the ad verse parties 
endeavoured to supplant each othei'. Tumultuous 
petitions on the one hand, and flattering addresses 
' on the other, were sent up bom all quarters. 
Wherever the country party prevailed, petitions 
filled with grievances, and apprehensions, were 
sent to tbelring with an air of humble insolence, 
Whereverthe church or the court parly prevailed, 
addresses ^ere framed, containing eicpt-essions of 
the highest regard to his maieaty,and the deepest 
o^Aorrfrjire of those who endeavoured todisturbtlie 
public tranquillity. Thus the nalion came to be 
distinguised into Peticioaert and Ab/iorrers. Whig 
and Tory aUo were first used as terms of mutual 
reproach at this time. The Whigs were so de- 
nominated from a cant t\ame given to the four 
Scotch conventiclers, (Whig being milk turned 
sour.) The Tories were dffliominated from the 
Jrish banditti so called, whose usual manner of 
bidding people deliver, was by the Irish word 
Toree, or give me. 

As this parliament seemed ever to surras the 
former in jealousy and resentment, thf -king was 
inducedtodissolve it; and could willingly have ne- 
ver applied to another. But his necessities,caused 
by his wantofceconomy,artd his numberless nee- 
dy dependents, obliged him to callanother. How- 
ever, every chauge seemed only to in- 
A. D. flame ibe evil; and his new parliament 
) 680, seemed willing to outdo even their pre- 
decessors. Kyery step they took, betrayed 
that zeal with which they were an imated. Ttiey 
Toted the legality of 't>etitionlng to the kin^ ; they 
fell with extreme violence on die abhorrers,.wbo. 
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in their addressei to tbe crown, had expressed 

- their disanprobatioii of those petitions. Great 
numbers of these were seized by then- ordef, from 
ali parts of E^jrland and committed to close cus- 
tody : the liberty of the subject, which had been 
BO carefully guarded by their own recent law, was 
every day violated by their arbitrary and caprici- 
oos commitments. One .Stowel of Exeter, was 
the person that put a stop to their proceedings ; 
he refusedio obey the seijeant at arms, who was 
sent to apprehend him ; he stood upon his defence,, 
■and hesaid lie knew no law by which they pretend- 
ed to commit biin. The house finding it equally 
dangerous to proceed or to recede, got off by an 
evasion. They insertied in their votes, that Sto- 
wel was indisposed; and a month's time was al- 
lowed him for his recovery. It is happy for the 
nation, that should the commons at ai>y time over-- 
Jeap tbe bsunds of iheir amhority, and border mett' 
capriciously to be committed to prison; there is. 
no power lu case of resistance, that can compel: 
tjie prisoner to submit to their decrees- 

Bint the chief point which the commons labour- 
ed to obtain,was the £.rt-/«Jii»i i?iV/, which,thoHgb- 
the former bouse tiad voted, was never jiassed into ' 
a, law, Sholcesbury, and many considerable men. 
of the pai-ty, had rendered them8elv'e»so obnoxi- 
ous to tbe duke of York, that they could find. 

- satetv iu no measure hut bis ruin, Monmouth'S' 
frietidii hoped that the exclusion of James would : 
laake room for their own patron. The duke of 
■^j>rk's professed lugotry totbe ca^olicsnperstitioii . 
iu^ueitced numbers; and bis tyrannies, which' 
were practised withoincontroul, while be continu- 
ed in Scotland, rendered bis name odious to tboit- 
sands. In aweek,. therefore, alter thecommence- 
ment of the sessions, a motion wad made for 
bnuging ill an ejkMusion bill, and a committtce j 
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was aj^wnted for that purpose. The debates 
were carried on with Efeac violence on both sides ; 
the bill was defended dj lord Ru3sel,who had now 
resigned his office of attorney general, by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry 
Capel, Sir William Pultney, colonel TituB, 
Treby, Hajnpdei), and Montague. It was op- 
posed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, Secretary of state, 
SirJf^n Emely, clianceJIorof the Excheauer; by 
Hyde, Seymour, and Temple: Ttie bill passed 
by a great majority in the house of commons, but 
was opposed in the house of peers with bettersuc, 
cess. Shaftesbury, Sunderland, aud Essex, argu- 
ed for it. The king was present during the 
wboledebate ; and had the pleasure of seeing the 
bill thrown out by a very great majority. Ail 
the bishops, except three, voted against it; for 
they were of opinion that the church of En^and 
was in mush greater danger from the prevalence 
of Presbyterians, than of popervi 
, The commons were extremely mortified and 
enraged at the rejection of their favsurite bill ; 
ajid to shew how strongly they resented the indul- 
gence which was shewn to popery, they passed a 
bill for easing the prutestant diss«nters,and for re- 
pealing such acts as tended to their persecution, 
rhey proceeded to bring in bilis, which, though 
cbntriijutingtosecucethqiibertyofthesubjectjyet 
probable at that period were only calculated to ex* 
cite'them to insurrection. They had tlioughtsof re- 
newing the triennial act; ofcontinoing the judges 
in their office duringgood behaviour :,of ordering 
anassociation i'urthedefence of his majesty's per- 
son, and the security of the protest^it rehgion 
They voted, that till the exclusion bill was passed 
they could not, consistent withthe trust reposed in 
them, grant the king any manner of supply ; 
ami 
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and to. prevent his taking other •methoils'to get 
monev, they voted that whoever should hereatter 
lend Ijy way of advance, any money upon any 
branches of the king's revenue, should he respop-' 
sible to parliament fw: his conduct. The king, 
therefore, finding thM there were no hopes of ex- 
torting either naoney or obedience from the com- 
mons, came to a resolution of once more dissolr- 
ing the parliament. His usher of the black rod 
'according came to dissolve them, while they 
were voting that the dissenters should be encou- 
raged and that the papists had burged the city of 
London, 

The parliament thus dissolvedfit was considered 
as a doubt, whether the king would e»'er call ano- 
ther; however, the desire he had of beiou supplied 
with money surmounted his fears from every 
violence a parliament might otfttr. But it had 
always been supposed that the neighbourhood of 
London, at once both potent and factious^ was an 
improper place for assembling a parUament that 
would be stedfast in the king's interests ; he there- 
fore resolved at once to punish the Londoners, by 
shewing his suspicions of their loyalty ; and to re- 
ward the inhabitants of Oxford, by bringing down 
his padianient of that city. According- 
ingly a parliament was oniered to assem- A D. 
ble at Oxford, and measures taken on li&l. 
both sides to engage the partizans to 
be strenuous in their resolutions. In this, aa 
in all former parliaments, the country party pre- 
dominated : the parliamentary lead^s came to 
that city, attended not only by their servants but 
with numerous bands of their retainers. The ftmr 
London members were followed by great multi- 
tudes, wearing riband^„ in which were woven, 
these words, " Nooopery! No Slavery !" The 
king was not behino them iathe number and for- 
nidablt! 
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inidable BppeantDce of the guards :: so that the 
parliament ratlier bore the appearance of a miliui^ 
' ry congress, than of a civH assembly 

TbU parliajnent tpod exactly iftrtbe cteps oFthe 
former. The commoii* having dioseti the same 
speaker, who 61ied the ehair last parliament, oiv 
dered the votes to be)>rinted every day, that the- 
pubttc might he acquainted with the subjectsof 
their deliberation. The bill of exclusion was 
more fiercely urgpd than ever. Kniely., one of 
theking's Dui)i$ters,p reposed that the duke should, 
be banished during, life, five hundred miles from. 
England ; and ttuit upon the king's death, the' 
next heir should' be constituted regent' with re^J- 
power. Yet even tliis expedient, which. left the 
duke the jfere title of king, could not obtain the 
attenti(»i of the bouse. Nothing, but- a total ex- 
clusion could satisfy them. 

Each party bad now for- some time reviled imd' 
ridici^ed each otherin pamphlets and libels ; and. 
this practice at last was atteiHled with-an incident, . 
that deserves notice. One Fitzharns, an Irish.. 
papist,dependenton thedutcbessofPortsmoiitb, 
one of the king's mistresses, used to supply ber 
with these occasional publications. But he was- 
resolved to add to their number by his own en- 
deavours, and employed one Ei'erhard,aScotch- 
map, to write a libel against the kingaiid the 
duke of York. The Scot was actually a spy for- 
t^ opposite party ; and supposing th'ts a trick to . 
entEap him, he discovered the whole to Sir Wil- 
liam Waller.^ an eminent jnstice of peace; and to 
convince him of the truth ot'his information, post- 
ed hiin, and bvo other persons, privately, where 
they heard ttiewholeconference between Kitzhur- 
rt$ and bimself. The libel composed between, 
then) was replete with the at most rancour and scur- 
rility. WalteE carried the intelligeiice to the king^ 
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and obtained a warrant for committing Fitzharris, 
who l(appened attliat very time to haveaco|>y of 
the libel ill bis pocltet. Seeing himself in the 
h^ndsofaparty,from which be expected no mer- 
cy, be resuled to side with them, und tbrow the 
odium and the libel upon the court, who, be said, 
were willing to draw up a libel which should be 
i mputed to uie excl.u8ioners, and thus render tbecn 
liateful to the people. He oHhanced his services 
with the country party, by a new popi^ plot, still 
more tremendous thanany of the foregoing. He 
brought in the duke of York as a principal accom- 
plice in this plot, and as a contriver in the murder 
■ uf Edmondsbury Godfrey. 

The king Imprisoned Fitzharris; the commons 
arowet! bis cause. They voted that he should be 
impeached by themselves, to screen bim from the 
ordinary forms of justice; the lords rejected the 
impeacnment; the commons asserted their right ; 
a commotion was hkely to ensue; and the king, to 
break off the contest^ went to the house, and dis- 
solved the parliament, with a fixed resolution ne- 
Vjer to call another. 

This vigorous measure was a blow that the par- 
liaoient h^d never expected ; and nothing but the 
necessity of the times could havejustilied theking's 
.manner of proceeding. From that moment, 
which ended the parliamentary commotions, 
Charles seemed to rule with despotic po.wer, and 
he was resolved to leave the succession tp his bro- 
ther, but clogged with all the faults and misfor- 
tunes of his own administration. His temper, 
which had been always easy and merciful, now 
became arbitrary and even cruel ; he entertained, 
spies and informers round the throne, and impri- 
soned all such as he thought most daiing in their 
designs. 
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He resolved to liumblethepresbyterism; these 
were divested of tlifeir employments and their 
placei ; and t|ieir offices given to such as held with 
thecotirtiandapprovedUiedodtnneofnon-resist- , 
aiice. The clergy began to testify their zeal and 
their priDciplesby their writings and theirsermons ; 
hue though annong these, the pariizans of the 
l^ing were the most numerous, those of the oppo- 
site ftiction were the most eitterpriziiig. The king 
openly espoused thecause oftbeformer; and thus 
placing himsetfat the bead of the faction, he depri- 
ved the city of London, which had lung beaded 
the popular party, of their charter. It was not 
till after an abject submission that herestured it to 
them, bav ing pre\-ioiis1y subjected the election of 
their magistrates to bis immediate authority. 

Terrors also were not wanting to cuiilirm this- 
newspecies of monarchy. Fitziiarris was brought 
to his trial before a jury, andcondemned and exe- 
cuted. The whole ^augofspies, witncsses,infor- 
mers, suborners, whicbiiad long been enrouragetl 
and supported by the leading patriots, finding now 
that the^king was entirely maste^jthey turnedshort 
upon their ancient drivers, and offered their evi- 
dence against those who had iirst put then) in mo- 
tion. The king's ministers, with an horridsaUs- 
iaction, gave them countei>ance and eucourage- 
ntent ; so that soon the same cruelties, and the 
some injustice, was practised against presbj-tenaii - 
schemes that bad been employed against catholic- 
treasons. * 

The first person that fell under the displeasure 
of the ministry was one Stephen College, a Lon- 
don joiner, who bad become so noted ior his zeal 
against popery, that he went'by tlie name of the 
Protestant Jomer. Hehadattended the city mem- 
bers St Oxford, armed With sword and pistol ; he 
had sonletimes been heard to speak irreverently . 
of the king, and was now presehted by the grand 
j«n- 



jury of I.omlon as guilty of sedition. The she- 
riffs ofLoiiilon were ill strung op[iosit)on to the 
c6urt; and the grand jury named by them, re-' 
jected the bill against College. Howevei' tlie cuurt 
was nut to be ioiled so; they sent the prisoner to 
Oxford, where the treason was said to have been 
committed, and there tried befoi'e a partial judge, 
and apickedjury. He wasaccused by Dugdale, 
Turberville and olhers, who had alreatly giTeu 
e«'idenceag^nstthe catholics ; and the nation saw 
themselvesreducedintua ridiculous dilemma upon 
their testimony. The jury, who were royalists, 
could not accept their evidence, as they believed 
them to 'he abandoned liarii, nor yet could they 
reject it, as they were tauglit by their opponents 
to think them sufiicieirt evidence fur conviction- 
College defended himself with great presence of 
mind, and invalidated a!l their testemonies. But 
all was in vain. The jury, after half an hour's 
- deli!>eration, brought him in guilty, and the spec- 
tators testified their inhuman pleBsure with a shout 
of upplaiise. He bore his fate with unshaken for- 
titude; and at the place of execution detiied the 
crime for which he had been condemned. 

But higher vengeance was demanded by the 
king,whus.e resentment was chiefly levelledagainst 
the earl ofShaftesbury^nd not without reason. Nu 
sums werespared to seek for evidence,and even to 
liuborn witnesses againt that intriguingand formi- 
dable man. A bill of indictment being presented 
to the grand jury, witnesses were examined, who 
swore to such incredible circumstances, as musC* 
have invalidated their -testimony, even if they 
had not been branded as perjured villains. Among 
liis papers, indeed, a draught of an association was 
found, which might liayebeeit construed into trea- 
son ; but it was not in the earl'si hand writing, nor 
could his adversaries prove that he had ever com- 
municated 
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municfttedthrs scheme to any body,orsignified his 
approlmlioLiofany such project. Thesheriffhaii 
^iiiiunonecl aj ury, whose i>rlncipies coincided tfith 
those oftheearl, and that probably, more than any 
want ot" proof, piocureil hissafety. 
A pj Thepowerof the crown by this time be- 
1683* *^'""*^''''^^*^''^l'^»'l*6'^''y''f London having 
■ beeeii depnved of ^heir charter, #vhich was 
restored only on terms of Bubmissron, andthegiv- 
ingup ilie nomination of their on-n magistrates was 
so mortifying a circumstance, that all the other 
corpwations iti England soon began to fearthe same 
treatment,andwere6ucceSsiFelyindacedtosurren- 
der their cliarters into the hands of the king. Con- 
siderable sams were exacted for restoring these 
charters ;and all theofHcesofpowerandprt^t were 
■ left at the disposal oi' the crown. Resistance now, 
howeverjustifiable, could not be safe ; and all pru- 
dent men saw no other expedient, but peaceably 
sBbmittingtotheprebent^iievances. Buttherewas 
mpartyiiiEngland that sUUcherished their former 
ideas of freedom,and wete resolved to hazard eve- 
ry danger in its defence. 

This, hke ^1 other combination, was made np- 
ofmen,someguided by principle lothe subversion 
ofthepres«^ntdespoticp6wer,somebviiiterest,and 
still many more by revenge. Some time before, it* 
the year lo8l, the king had been seized with a fit 
of sickness arWindsor, which gaie a great alarm 
to the public. Shaftesbury had even than attempted 
to exclude the duke of York from the succession, 
and united with the duke of Momnoiith, lord Rus- 
sel, and lord Crray, in case of the kirtg's death, 
they conspired to rise in arms, and vindicate tlieir 
opiuionsby the sword. Shaftesbury's impiisonment 
and trial fur some time'piit a stop to their designs -, 
but they soon revived with his release. Monmouth 
engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord Brandron, 
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Sir Gilbert Gerrardand other gentlemen in Che- 
shire. Lord Russel fixed a correspondence witli Sir 
William Courtney, Sir Francis KowIl-s, and Sic 
Francis Dpil^e, who promisetl to raise the West. 
Shaftesbury, with one Fei^uson, an independent 
clergyman,andaresilessiTlotter, managed the city, 
uijonwhichtlieconfederateschiefty relied. Itwas . 
now that this turbulent man found his schemes 
mostlikelytotakeeffect. After the disappointment 
atid destruction oFan hundred plots, he at last be- 
gan to be sure ot this. But this scheme, like all 
the former, was disappointed. The caution of lord 
Russel, who induceJ the dnke of Monmouth to 

EDt olf the elite rprize,saved thekingdom from the 
orrors of a civil nar; while Shahesbury was so 
struck withasenseofhisimpendingdangertKathe 
left his house, andjiurking about the city, attempt- 
ed, but in rain, to drive the Londoners into open 
insurrection. At last, -enraged at the numberless 
cauttonsand delays whichclogged and defeated ht3 
projects, he threatened to begin with his friends 
alone. However after a long struggle between fear 

' and rage, he abandoned all hopes of success, and 
fled out of the kingdom to Amsterdam, where he 
elided his turbulent life soon after, without being 
pitied by his friends^ or feared by his enemies. 

The loss of Shaftesbury, though it retarded the 
views of the conspirator, did not suppress them.: 
Acouncil of six was erected, consisiing of Mon- 
mouth, Kus^el, Kssex, Howard, Algernon Sid- 
ney, and John Hampden, grandson to the great 
man of that name. These corresponded with Ar- 
gyle and the malecontentg hi Scotland, and re- 

■ solved toprosecutetheschemeoftheinsurrection, 
tboughthey widely differed in principlesfrom e-ich 
other. Monmouth aspired at the cromi; Russel 
nnd Hampden proposed Co exclude the duke of 
York from the succession, and redress the griev- 
- ances 
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«nces of ihe nation ; Sidney was for restoring the 
re)}ublic, and Essex joined in tlie sanie wish. 
Lord Howard was an abandoned man, wliu, bav^ 
ing no principle, sought to embroil the nation, 
lo gratiry his privBtu interest in the confu* 
sion. 

Such were the leaders of this consrHFacy, and 
snch their motives. But there was also a set of 
subordinate conspirators, who frequsciEly met to- 
gether, and carried on projects quite unknown to 
Monmouth and bis couficd. Among these men 
Was colonel llunoBey, an old Ilepublican ofiicer, 
together with lieutenant-colonel Walcot of the ■ 
■ame stamp, Goodenougb, under-sheriff of Lou- 
don, a zealous oiid noted party man, Ferguson, 
an independent minister, and several attornies, 
merchants, and tradesmen of London, But Ilum- 
sey and Ferguson were the only persons that liad 
access to the great leaders of the conspiracy. 'l~hese 
men intheir meetings embraced themostdesi>erate 
i^solution). Thev proposed to assassinate tm king 
in his nay to Newmarket ; Humbalr one of tUe 

Sirty, possessed a larnn upon that road called the 
ye'house, and from thence the conspnacy wa» 
denominated the Rye-house Plot, They delibe- 
rated upon a scheme of stopping theking's coach 
by overturning a cart on the high way at tius 

Elace, and shooting hintlhrough the liedges. The 
ouse in which the king lived at New-market took 
tire accidentally, and lie was obliged to leave 
Newmarket eight days sooner tlian was ex- 
pected, to which circumstance hts safety was im- 
cribed. 

Among the conspirators was one Keilin^, who , 
finding himself in (langer of a prosecution tor ar- 
resting the lord-niayorof London, resolved to earn 
bis partlon by discovering this plot to the ministry. 
Colonel lUiuisi;y, and VVest, a lawyer no sooner 
understood 
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wiideistood that this man had informed against 
them, tbaii iliey agreed to save tlieir lives by turn- 
ing king's evidence, and they surrendered tliem- 
selves at^col■di^gly. Slieppaixl another oonspira-' 
tor being apprehended, conlessed all h« knew, 
and general orders were soon issued out foraupre- 
henuiiig the rest of the leaders of the conspiracy. 
Monmouth absconded; Russel was sent to the 
Tower; Grey escaped; Howard was takea i-on- 
c^aled in a chimney ; Essex, Sidney, and Hamp- 
den,, were soon after arrested, and had the mor- 
tification tu lindlord Howard an evidence against 
them. 

Waicotwas first brought to trial'and condemned, 
together with Hone and Rouse, two associates in 
the conspiracy, upon the evidence of Rumsey, 
West, and Sheppard. They died penitent, ac- 
knowledging the justice of the sentence by which 
they were executed, A much greater sacrifice 
Wfas shortly after to follow. This was the lord 
Russel, son of the earl of Bedford, a nobleman 
of numberless good quahties, and led irtto this 
conspiracy from a conviction of iheduke of York's 
intentions to restore iiopery. He was liberal, 
popular, .humane, aud brave. All his virtues 
were so manycrimestn the present suspicious dis- 
position of the court. The chief evidence against 
)il«n was lord Howard, a man of very bad charac- 
ter, one of the conspirtrtors, who was now con- 
teiitc^d to take life upon such terms, and to accept 
of infamous safely. This witness swore that Rus- 
sel wiis *ingajjed in the design of an insurrection; 
hot he acquitted him, as did also Kumsey and 
West, t>f being privy to the assassination. His- 
own candour would not allow him to deny the 
design in which he really was concerned; but his 
. I'wn confession was not suflicient to convict him. 
To the fact which principally aimed at his life 
there 
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tliere was but one witness, and the law required 
two; thi* was over-niletl; for justice, during this 
whole reign, was too weak tor the prevailing 
.party. The juryi who were zealous royalists, 
after a short deliberation brought the prisoner in 
guilty. After his condeuination the king was 
Btrengly solicited in his favour. Even inoney^ to 
the amount of two hundred thousand pounds, was 
offered to ihedutchessof Portsmouth, by the old 
earl of Bedford, lord Russel's lather. Tlie king 
was inexorable. He dreaded the principles and ' 
popularity of this nobleman, and resenied his for- 
mer activity hi promoting the bill of exclusion. 
Lord Cavendish, the intimate friend ofltiissel, 
ofieredto effect hisesiape by exchanging ajjparel 
with him, and remaining a prisoner in his room. 
The duke of Monmouth sent a message to him,' 
ottering to .surrender litmself, -if he thought that 
step would contribute to his safety. Lord Kus- 
sel generously rejected both these expedients, 
and resigned himself to his fate with admirable 
fortitude. His consort, the daughter and heiress 
of the earl of Southampton, finding that all sup- 
pliciitions were vnin, took leav-e of her hus)>aud 
. without sheddinga tear; \Uii!e, as he parted from 
her, he turned to those about liim, " Now," said 
he "the bitterness of death is over." A little 
before the sheriffs conducted hini tu-the scaftbld, 
he wound up his watch. " I have now done 
" with time, said he, and must henceforth think 
" of eternity." The scaiFold for his execution 
was erected in Lincold's Inn-filelds ; he laid hU 
bead on the block without the least change of 
countenance, and at two strokes it was severed 
from his body. 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney, son to the 

earl of Leicester, was next brought to his trial, 

Hehad-been formerly engagedin theparliaaientary 

army 
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army against the late kmg, aix) was even nuaied 
on the lii^h coLirt of justice tbat tried him, but 
had not takifii his seat itiuoiig the jutlges. HehBd 
ever opposed Cromwetl's usurpation ^iid went into 
voluntary banishment upon tne restoration. Ilia 
afiairs, however, reqnirii^ his return, he applied 
to the king for a pardon, aiidohtained his request. 
But all his liopea and all his reasonings were form- 
ed upon republican principles. For liis adored re- 
pubbc he had writteii and fought, and went into 
Duiiahnient, and ventured to returned. It may 
easily be conceived how obnoxious a man of such 
principles was to a court that now was not even 
content with limitations to its power. They went 
so far as to take illegal methoib to procure his con- 
demi>ation. The only witness tbat deposed 
against Sidney was lord Howard, and the law re- 
quired two. In order, therefore, to ipake out a 
second witness, they liad recourse to a very ex- 
traordinary expedient. In raiisatking iiisoloset, 
some diiicourses on government were found in iiis 
own hand-writing, couiainiug principles favoura- 
ble to libertv,aiKTinthBui6elves no way subversive 
of a liniite,! government. By overstraiutng some 
oftliese they were construed into i reason k wus 
in vain he aUedged tiiat papois were no evidence ; 
that it could not bt proved they were written by 
hiiu ; ihnt, if proved, the paperii themselves con- 
tained nothiiig criminal. His defence was over- 
ruled; the violent and inhuman Jefleries, who 
Was nii.vchief justice, easily prevailed on a partial 
jury to bring hiui in guilty, aiid his execution fol- 
lowed soonuifter. One can scarce contemplate the 
transactions of this reign without horror. 8uL-h a 
picture of factions gu.U o.i each side, a court at 
once iaimerMed in sensuality and blood, a people 
armed against ea^h other with the most deadly 
animosity, a[id no single party to be found with . 
sense 
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seiise enoiigli to stem the general torrent of ran- 
cour and factiuuM suspicion. 

Hanipden wiis tried soon after; and as there 
was nothiitg to affect his life, he ivas finfled forty 
thoiisandpounds. HoiiowHy, a merchant of Bris- , 
tol who had fled to the West- Indies, was brought 
oi'er, condemned and executed. Sir Thomas 
Armstrong aUo, who had fled to Holland, was 
brought over, and shared the same fate.- Lord 
Essex, haH been imprisoned in the Tower, 
was found in an apartment with his throat cut ; 
but whether be was guilty of suicide, or whether 
the bigotry of the times might npt have induced 
some assassin to commit the crime, cannot now 
be known. 

This was the last blood that was shed for an im- 
putation of plots or conspiracies, which conttnned 
during the greatest part of the reign. Neverthe- 
less the cruelty, aim the gloomy suspicion of the 
Duke nf Vork, who since the dissolution of the 
last parliament, daily came into power, was dread- 
ful to the nation. Titus Oales was fined an hun- 
dred thousand pounds, for calling him a popish 
traitor, and be was imprisoned till he could pay 
it, which he was utterly incapable of. A hke ille- 
gal sedtense was passed upon Dutton Colt tor the 
same oflence. Sir Samuel Barnardiston was lined 
ten thousand pounds, for having, in some private' 
letters, reflected on the government. Ofallth»se 
who wiere concerned in the late conspiracy, scarce 
one escaped the severity of the court, except thp 
duke of Monmouth, and be was the most culpa- 
ble of any. 

At this period, the goTemment of Charles was 
as absolute as that of any monarch in Europe; 
but to please his tiubjects by an act of populahtj-, 
he judged it proper to marry the lady Anne, his 
niece, to prince George, brother to the king of 
, Denmiirk. 

[i.MiftcovGooi^lc 



CilAKLES II. SIS 

Denmark. Tliis was tb« last traiisacti(H) of this 
extraordinary reign. Tlie king was seized with 
a sudden fii, which resembled an a|ioplexy ; and 
though he was recovered from it by-bleeding, yet 
be languished only for b few days, and then ex- 
pired, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign. During his illness some 
clergymen of the church of England attended 
hini, to whom he d 
Catholic priests wer 
frotai their bands li 
coRiinuDion. Twof 
-containing argumen 
These were- soon a 
successor, by whici 
popularity, and his 
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jISNORRERS, wbo, S98— many of them committed 

to prisoD, SO-l. < 
Agilacon of the arn^, wh«t, 504). 
AnJoK, Oukeof, pAysJiUaddiesiies loqneen Elizabeth, 

76— adayfixed for the marriage, ib. — dii>missed by 

'the princeis, ib. 
Auitumitiru, what, 2S9. 
Arlingum, lord, ministef to Cbarics II. 273.' 
Armada, tlie Invincible, atcount^of, <H — sliail^red by 

a tempest, 93— attacked by tlie Eaglisb', 9}~r-tutally 

(lefeated, ib. — dispersed .jy a storm, 95. 
. Arundel, Humjibry, heads the insurgents in Devon- 

sbire, 13 —beiJeges Exeter, ib. — taken prisoner and 

executed, 14. 
■ — -■■■, sir Thomi*, executed for treason, 21, 
Ascltam, tutor lo queen J'.lizabeth, his remarkable 

anecdote of lady Jaii'c Gray, 27, 



BABISGTOTC, Anthony, joins in a conspiracy for 
murdering Klizabelh, 78 — informs Mary of the de- 
iigii,79— ajiprebeorfed and committed to prison, 80. 

Jiaeon, lord keeper* presides inapublic disputation, W 
—Regulates the fiuaaees ofihe kingdom, 54-. 

Malliird, John, resolves to destroy Elizabeth, 78— 
gains over Babington to his party, ib. — betrayed by 
hisi accomplices, 79— is apprehended, SO. 

B'lreLdiis's parliunent, what. 2S2. 

Iiiint,LeU,ioius ia a conspiracy to destroy lilizabeth, 78 



INDEX. — 

Bastwick,, Dr. punished by ihn court of Star-chamber 
IJi — released from his imprisonment, 165. 

Sedloe, William, account of his plui. SS3. 

BmnoUnct, what, 134. 

Blake, admtral of the fleet, soma account of, 228— 
his intrepid behaviour in the Mediterranean, 236 — 
his death and characler, 'it?. 

Bonner, bishop, sent to the Tower,, in — reinstated by 
Mary, 31 — made the instrument of persecution, 33 
— his inhuman cruelty, 39 — blames the court for his 

Botkwelt, earl ot becomes the favourite of iVIary queen 
of Scots, CO — account of, ib. — accused of Darnley's 
-murder, 62-^-seize3 the person Of ihe queen, ib.— 
marries the princes?, ib. — capitulates, 63-^scapcB 
to Deiimark, and dies miserably, ib. 

Buckiit:^hmtt, duke of, one of Charles II. ministers, his . 
conduct. 273. 

Barton, a clergyman, punished by the court of Star; 
chamber, 121 — released from his imprison incut, 165 



CABAL, of Willingford, what, 241. 

, under Charles II. what, 272. 

Ca/«i>, towa of, its fortih cations, 46— taken by the 
I^rench, 47. 

Capel, lord, condemned and executed, 219. 

Carre, Robert, beconiestbe favourite of James I. 1 
— created viscount iiochester,andearlufSoniersBt,ib. 
— causesSirTlioniasOverbury to be murdered, 131 
— marries the countess of K^x, ib. — tried and found 
guilty, ib — pardoned, 122— dies in obscurity, ib. 

Cuteaby. Robert, contrives the powder-plot, 1 X 3 — slain 
in battle, 117. 

Ctivniiers, who, "72. ' ^ 

Cecil, sir William, principal counsellor (o queen 
Elizabeth, b\ — hii wise regulations, 51 — created 
lord Burleigh, 71 — defeats the designs of the in 
.surgentg, ib. — his abilities as'astateman,? 4 — created 
earl of Salisbury, 109— his artful conduct, jb. 

Chulsruve field, hatlle, of, li4. 

A 2 _ Charfet 
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Ukarlal. ascendslheEnelislithnmcISS— 4)ial)ighflo- ' 
rioDi of prerogattTc, ih — resdves lo prosecute tli^ 
war with vigour. 133 — dissolves (he|)arliainei»t ')34< 
orders a beoerolehce to be exacted, ib, — asg^Kobles 
the parliament, i 33-;— is reiokea to support Buckuig. 
iiam, ib.— orders the coiunions not lo concern thein- 
selves with tbat favourite, 1 36 — conmits two mem- 
bers of ihs lower house to prison, ib- — releases 1 1 leoa, 
ib.— disM)lvcstheparlianient,ib. — resolvesto keepup 
a ilandiiig arui^, 1 37 — agrees to a digpensuti«aof ihe 
penal laws against the papists, ib. — borrowaasnmof 
4 li enobi I i ty ,i b .—lev i etsht pinose y , i b.— ^ronfi nest hose 
who refuse to |>ay this impoiilion, fb.— embroiled 
with the parliament, kow, |38 — declareswar against 
France, 139 — calls a third parliamuat, 140 — threa- 
tens them, ib,— gives the rojal assent to the petition 
of right, 1+1— proroj[Ue3 the parliament, H2 — dis- 
'solvesit,!^^ — commits several ntembers of ilieJower 
houM fo prison, 144— grieves forlhe tessofliack- 
ingham, 146 — concludes a peace with France and 
Spain, 14T — countenances the prHCceUings of Laud, 
X5Q — resolves to call BO iiioT>:pHrJiatiients,ib.—tssuea 
tt pro<;lamation,ib. — levies tonnage and poundage by 
his regal authority alone, 151 — questions the juilge^s 
cnncerniug bis povrer, ISS-'-eadeavoursVi^jtablish 
episcopacy in Scotland, [34 — a rebellion fbimed 
jigainst him la the nation, 155 — demands forces of 
the DubilUy, ib. — enters into a treaty frith the 
St'ots, ]5tp — eiideavours-toraisemoney tor carrying 
on a war against that people, ib.— :is obbgi^d to as- 
semble* parlisBneiit, 157— iisdifliMlties, ib.— dis- 
solvest&epaHiaBient, |53 — sues the ci(izensin the 
blar-chamber, ib — eiitorts a loan trom the Spanish 
merchants, ib, — ^his schemes for raisiiigmsney ,1b, — 
iH state of his »rmy, 159 — summons a council uf 
peers, ib. — callsa parltamcnl, ib - — defends the earl 
.of Stallbrd, 162 — receives a letter from thalt i»oble> 
man, ibtrr-coiuMmts to his death, ib. — alarmed at the 
pruceedingsof parliament, 165 — goes into&Qlland, 
407— solicits the Scotsio assist the protestants'in 
Ireland, |69 — refused assistance by his parliament, 
UU-rordeTs an accusation of high-treasun lo be en- 
- ■ lered 
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htrerf against riml'KiinboUon, Sec, 173— gtrf^lo tte 
huiMeof commons, and Hemandsfive of their mem- 
Wrs, I7t— complains tn the Common council oftbe 

city,ib retires to Winiisor, 175— writes to the par- 

Uaoieat, ib. — his reply to the petition of the lower 
house,, relative lo i» militia, 173— his pefemptory 
refusal to the insolent reqjiest of thecomi»ons,ib.— 
Feaolves to hiive recourse to armi, ib,— ^retires to 
York, ill.— offers proposals 10 the commonB, 177 — ' 
rejects iuneteco'pi'opo»lii</na made him by the lower 
hou*G, ib-.-- his speed) on this occasion, ib, — hisJis-- 
trcwed itiluntion, 179— adhereJ to by the greater 

etofthe nobility. ib — crccta the royj! staiiSanI at 
it'iii^iliara, I'SO— bis protestation tTef'ire the nrniy,- 
ibi— retire* to Derby and Shrew'sbury, l8l— is re- 
fiisiiU admittance into Uull.ib.— accepts tlie services 
ef prince Rupert and prince Maurice, 1 82 — engages 
the parliamentary army, ib.— receives soldiers and' 
omniunitiunfrom Holland, 183- -enters into several: , 
negotiaiions ^ritti- the parliament, 184~redace9' 
Cornwall, ib.^ — his great success, ib. — assembles a- 
parliamentat OsforJ-, rs 3 —prorogues itj. iti;— his 
army rtCeivesa severe defeat, !*7 — fails in a treaty 
which he began at (Jxbriilge, ib.-^niakea a trace 
with the Irisa, 191— receives some of the natives of 
IM1andinU>b{sservice,ib.^^iarmydefeatedbyFair' 

■ &x,ib. — rctire^toOsfonl,ibi— istotaliy defeated, 1 92' 
hia cabinet oflctters seized, 193— retreats toOxfonl, 
Idt— makescoticessitHis to the parliament, ib. — sur- 
renJers his person to the Scots gensritl, iy5--isin. 
solenllv treated by the preachers, 196 — isd(-!ivi»retl 
up to the parjiament by. the perfidious ScDts, ib,—. 
isconfiiied in llolmby castle,.- treated, with tht! 
Qtaiost severity, ib.— his person si^iscd by urJet of . 
Cn>mwell,201— -isconiWeted totbeariny,ib,— con- ' 
finfedby ihem«t Hampton court, 20:j— ha« hopes of 
being made mediator between ibe parliament and ' 
viieariHy 20+ — his noble fortitude, ib. — escape from- 
Hampton-Court, 205 — goes tuCarisbrook-castlc, 406 
— cniei-s into a treaty with the parliament, 203 — his ■ 
person seized by ibe army ^209 — an attempt made in' 

' bis faVour by the parliaiuent, ib. — is conveyed to 
' W^udsork;' 



A^jjfdsnr, £1 1— is conducted to St. James's 21 2 — 
Ijrdogbt (o Ills Iriat. ib, — entera upon his defence, 
313 — insultetlby the inob,il> — sentence pronounced 
ugainsthiD),214 — hi- resignation, ib. — desires to see 
liis children, ib— tils exhutlittions to ihutn, ib.— his 
■ aim behatidur on Ihe morning of lii^ execution, 
215 — hiaaJdressto the people, 2H> — his reply to 
Juxon. ib, — his death, ib. — bis character. 
Oftr/™Il.iiccompa»its!iisfatiier toYurk, I "fl-r-if in- 
vited from France by ilic Scots, 220— enters lidin- 
burgh, ib. —his disagreeable situation there 221 — 
endeavours to escape, ib. — heads the >cotch army, 
22-1 — marches into l^n^land, ib — is abandoned by 
numbenior ilie Scutch, ib. — is'defeated.aud obli^etl 
to tly, ib . — cuta taggou fur several days, '22j — en. 
<leavours to escape into Wales, ib. — meets with co- 
lonel Careless, ib — concealshrmself illaDuak,ib.'— 
n:)i^es to tlie'liouse of colonel Lane, ib^-^goes to 
Bristol, ib.-T-rccognized by thebutler of tlie family 
be is with, 22a— 'gucsloDorseisliire, ib.— Js iajdan- 
gerof beingdi«coTered by a smith, i b.-. -em bar It s on 
board a'small Teste! St Shu:'ehainiDSussex,2'/7— lands 
in Normandy, ib.— his interest in England favoured 
by, genera! Monk. 252— his prqposal accepted by 
tho par I i am eat ,25 4 — is proclaimed kin^, 255---cm- 
baits at Scheveliug.ib.- -lands at Duver.ib.— enters 
London in triumph.ib.— hisageand character «t the 
time heascends the throiie,25T — his prjident choice 
of his ministers, 253— disbands the army, s6o—re> 
storestheceremoniesofthechurch, ib.— 'hisdissolutB 
conduct, 261— receives great powerfi:aiB the parita- 
innnts of England and Scotland. 2(i2 — his excessive 
lileasures, SOS—marries Catharine, 264 — gives lord 
Clarendon up to parliament, ib. — begs a supply of 
the commons 265— deck«rf-s war against the jjutch, 
ib.'— concludes a treaty of peace niih that republic,- 
2^0 — loltes the seals from Clarendon, 271— forma 
the triple alliance,27'2— enters into a seeret alliance 
witli France, 273— declares war against Holland, 
ib. — issues several proclamations, 274 — calls a parli- 
ament, 276— retracts his declaration of indulgence, 
Jh--prorogues the (larriament. ;;j7 7 ---concludes a 
peaco 
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-peace with Holladd, 273— lends na army of three 
thousand men over to the CO ntiueiit, 280 — enters in- 
to thequadruplealliance.ib.— receives intelligenceof 
a plot being ibrnied agaiast his life, 2SI — treats the 
design with contempt, 2a7 — orders Titus Oates to 
. beconrined.aad his papers seized,29 1— changes the 
seiitence ot'the car) ot' S'aflbrd, 294-'-(lefends lord 
Dauby agaiusl the parliament,' 2Ui — changes his 
council.ib. — disgraces tiic duke of M'nmouth.'ii^a 
suiiiaionses a parliainetit to meet at Oxliird, 301 — 
imprisoiiftFitzharris, 303<-(lissolvestheparliaiuenl, 
ib, resolves nevertp call anotlier, it> — attemtion in 
his teinper,ib. — humbles thepresby[eriaus,ib.--'({e- 
pri res the city of Londi>ii of their charter, 30 1— in- 
censed against the ear! of Shaftsbury, ftH -a con- 
Epir»cy formed againgst him,30li— refuscslo extend 

. liis mercy lo loriTUuiisel, 310— -marries his niece to 
princeGeorgeof Demnailt;. 3l2- his ilealh, 3,13. 

CAnrnocji-, joins in a conspiracy to destroy' Eli^ahe<h,78 
^ Civil li^ar. account of, 179. 

Clarendoir, lord, appointed chancellor of. England, 2JS 
— deprived of the seals, 27 I— ^nipei^hed by the 
cotiunou.'', ib - -banished the kingdom, ib, 

Clifford, lord, minister of state to cliarles II. some ac- 
count of, 27a. 

CoUman, Edward secretary to the. duke of York, 
tried and cjtecuted, 2!>0, 

College, Stephen, called the Protestant Joiner, who, 
301— -tried an(l executed at Uxfi^rd, 305. 

Comiiiiitee oT 

Couenatu of I 

Cianrntr, arc 
son, 32 "C 
rccantutioi 
paper he h 
43. 
■iCiomiw//,Oliverjenj>»'t.f"- w^-tk A™=,:,.= i sA 
theshipdetainedb 
royalisu at Marsto 
192 — defeats the 
heads the indepenc 
ib.— gains the aOe 
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INDEX. 

uirilary parliament. 2no — becomes one ofthe agita- 
tors, ih.—i It Tested with the chief commaDd. 2pi-_ 
advances to St. Albani, ib.- —accuses eleven ineni- 
b''.rsortt-ea!ion,S02— replaces the two speakers, 20J 
— instanceforhiitenderneM, 201 — dispersed the le- 
vellers, 207— dt^feats the Scottish army, 208 — auc- 
cessrulty proseeutes the.war in IreIaD<t,22t —his bar- 
barous policy, 8*^2— recalled by the parliamen1> i'>. 
— -mad* general ottheanny, i b. •'-totally (I efeata tho 
Scottish army, 22 (--ruuts the enemy ai Worcester, 
jb.~eoterd Lundou in triumph, 227 — becomes fer- 
-Riidable to (he parliament, 229^^rive:4 the com- ' 
inons from their house, 2.10— tbrms a new parjja- . 
ment,23t — itissolviHIhcni, 2^3— declared proiettwr 
of the common -wuatlh of linjjIanJ, 3.11 — liu* puWer, - 
ib,~1)is nolitiu meanure.i, t!:f l^maliRs a peaoe jiitli 
tlio Dutch, ib. — oppre-fsca tho royaliits,2,') J— roAisci 
the crown, 210 — dettntcd hy hisownijmily, Stlr- 
hirdKadfui situation, 2n— hij dekth, 21-3. 
Civrntell, Richard, proclaimed, protector, 2 ^l-.calb * 
parliament, ib.--di»ate$it,243— Aigtubiiownab* 
aicatiou, leads a printe lite for the lUturo, ib. 



DvfWBK,tord,treasar«r, Impeach edJU-Seym our, 231 

—sent to the I'ovi er. 295. 

Dangerfield, his plot, 2i^7. . 

Damltj, lord, soii to tlie nrl of I^tMX, marries Mary 
4)neen of Scots, 5V — his estates seized by Ivlizabeth, 
57— bischaracter,lb.— c atises Kizziotobeinurderuil, 
59 — retires to Glasgow, 61---Tisted by the queun, 
ib.-.-attendshertoKdiflburgh,ib.— putlodcath.ib. ^ 

i)arMon, secretary of stale, draws the warrant for Ma- 

' tt's execution, B6--<seiids it to the chancMllor, and 
then deUvers ii to Ijeale, ib. — committed to piisoij,, 

" SO. ■' ■ 

Boji, bishop of Chichester, depri*edofhi« see, 19—re- 
' stored to his bishopriCj 11. 

Delin^ants, who, 163. 

JHsl»t. "[' £verard, attempts to seize the priacess Eli- 

' sabctb, 117— ^taken^ aad put todeath, lb. 
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Tiauglfu. George, murders Rizzio, 59—iInveB out of 
the ktugdom^ 00— obtains liberty to return, ib. 

Orake, sir Fraiici-t, attacks the Spaniards ip America, 
75— sails round the globe, ib— commaadi a squa- 
droa under lord Howard, -93. 

DiuJcirk, sold to the Freach, 2Q3r 



BOlfffi-^Itt, battle of, I82.V ^ 

Mdward, VI. ascends tlte English throne. 3 -grima a 
patent toenaMe hisuncWto.sit in pariiameotou the 
right hand of ibe tlirpus, 5— creates bishops by let. 
ters patent, lb.— is prevailed oatosigna death war- 
rant against John Boticber, 1 1 — is nen.t to Windsor 
6y the proteclor, 16-— receives an adtlress against 
Suinecset favourably, ib.— ren>it3 the fine on Soiner- 
aet'sestate, 17— greatly 
19— isprepi>ssessd<i aga' 
I'l Ills executioa,ib. — wi 

shiirifls.ib. — agrees to hi ; 

to council. 23— his illst 

\ fiicians ilismissed liy.Tilui 
couUJenlly' undertaken 
death and cliaracier, ib. . . , . 

E/rtntefft. berriglit to the crown sctasiileljy'Edward 1 
yr.-23— haled by Mary, «— her [>ruiJant<x)nd.uct 
ib — declines an offer oi'inatria^iiMde hec bv the 
kingofSweden.ib.— eludes all qijoMioiMrelatiTe to 
religiMn.ib.— dj^ 

throne, 50 — hf ^Yg, . 

tious on enterii op,^ 

sal of marriar^ ^ ^^ 

form the churc b, — 

recallsdiexile bids- 

all preachili^ i ,j^„ 

gj-eat part ot tl fa 

forbids the host (,', 

her otnbarrasseil sitnation/ 53-<-is incensed ag«ia$t 
Mary quefn, of Scou 51 — sends an ambassador to 
France ib.— refuses a request niade-her by Mary„ J5 

— ^ains the aflectjou of tJ»e Sco«is{» rcfor.wer-s ib — . 
A3 her 



hsr duplicity of conduct, ST — interpeses between 
Mary and her subjects, 63 — refuses lo admit Mary "^ 
to her presence, 65 — appoints commissioners to ex- 
amine the condact of that queen, ib. — senils her to 

' Tntbury-caatle, 67 — scads an army into l^cotland, - 
63 — her deceit toward Mary, ib.-^is exasperated 
against the dulce of Noriblf, 69 — releases him frem - 
the Toner, 70--8igns a warrant for his execution, 
* 71 — accepts th« oflerof the Hugonot*, 7:1 — her 
excellent government,,? 1— accepts a banquet ffom 
sir Francis Drake, 73— her behaviour tb the duke of 
!m^, TO — several conspiracies set on foot against 
her, ib. — nutsthe queen of Scdts into the custody of 
"ir Amias raulett, &c. 78 — commands Mary tosub- 
mil to i trial, 81 — her behaviour afleilhe coodem- 

• nation of that queen, 84— her answir to the Scofcb 
ambassador, 85— hCr irresolute conduct. Jb. — orders 
awarranttobesecretty made out for Mary'scxecu- 

~ tion, 9^ — sigiis it, ib. — her griefon bearing the sen- 
lence wasexScirted.SO — her resentment against her 
mtnistei's, ib.:— hifeV intrepid behaviour, 02— her 

■ s|Wecht6theariily.i^!— herpartialitvfnrEisex.Sfl — 
fitrtkes him, 97— r^tbres hip to her Favour, ib,— en- 
Tiged a"t'theteaT|8'ScofidQet in Ireland, 98 — confines 
hllH to fai^ oirn hQltfs4,ib. — her answer to his message, 
bg— her estreme vanity, 100— a\:onspiracyformed 
against her tjEsseSiib; — her irresolute behaviour, 
104 — her mefehcholy sitoalion, jb.— reproves the 
QflFintess of }4ottinKt^)ii> >b. — names hjs successor, 
105 — l^er dt-ath and character, ib. 

Eisei, ear) of, employed against Spain, 95 — his cha- 
racter, ib. — becomes the favourite of ijueen Eliza- 
■ l)eth, 93— hi* great ascendency over her, ib.— his 
tohtenlptuiiusircatroentofher, ib. — receives a blow 
from her, 9^ — is again reinstated in his sovereign'^ 
1avour,ib.~^l)is unguarded temper,ib. — isappoiuted 

' locommartd the forced s^nl into Ireland.. 'D- — his 
~ liiistakeA* cotiduet tlii:l-e, ib. — exasperatea to queen, 
9S — returnsfiom Jreland withouther pcrmission.ib. 
M confined to hii house, ib.— resolves'to give up 
all ihoughts of ambition, ib. — hij mes«age to the 
i^ucni, lb. — does not decline as «::utHi nation of his 
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conduct.ib.— is sentenced to resign.hwpnj^l.os*!^?'!''' 
and confined t6'his ofrii'.hbuse, 9J— liH.reqoegtlo 
the queen re fused, ib,— becomes farioqs.ib —hft H T- 
timed hospitality, ib.— duplicity of ,(i,isf opdHcC 1 00 
— speaks Uiareapectfully of the (i««enib.r-!i5«n)bles 
a Dumber of makonteuts, ib.' — forms a scheme for 
securiug the palaoe-gateSjib.-TJjiapreKqfe required 
before the council, lOl— hi8perplexeasiVualion,!b. 
receives offers of assistance from the ciyzens, ib.— 
discovers his scheme for raising ihegity to htsfriends 
ib,— his plot discovered; 1D2— atl'enipb tomalte an 
insurrection in the city, ib. — is deceived in his ex- 
pectations, ib,— with dilBculty escapes to Esses- 
tiou$c, 103— is refus 
discretion, ib.— is ci 
condemned, ib. — hii 
hopes of ihe queen's 
£si':x, earl of, appoine 
tbrceSj'lSI — leads h 

EictiuioH bill, iiccouiitof, 295— reTived,2*f j-^thj-own 
oiil by the lords, 300, ■'';.'.':■,: 

^.F/JIRFjJX oneof thepaHiament'^ generals, .routs ». 
body of Irish, 191 —rtfjrmsihi' army, lOSr^'gnins 
'■ the victory at Naseby, 133- -lalLes Exeter, 194-- 
inadi; lieutenant of the Tower, ^3— <iue!ls an ifisur- 
. . reclioa in Kent, 20a — resigns his command, 'J %. — 
enters into an engagement to destroy .Cromvt^elli 341 
Fa/WrtW, lord, his death and ^aracter, 185, 
Fitwies, Gay, one' of the conspirators in'ilie gun- 
power-ploi, 1 13 — sciztid by orders of ihe -lord cham- 
berlain, lltj — discovers hisacconipliccs, 1I7„ 
Fe/fojt, «ome account pf, 14^ — asaassigates Ute ^u^ke o.i; 

Buckingham, ib.— his intrepid coostiuicyj I+Ua^ 
F:ftli-mjaarcl.^-men, who, 232. ,| ,. .^'. ' ^ 

Fmelt, lord keeper, impKacBeJ by the commwiv '03' 
— escapes into Holland,, ib.' ' ^ .,},■. 

' F'Ve of LonJoii, a<,-couiit of, 203, ' 
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■WH. . 

^jFiitharrili.ifTitea a'litiel ag^nrt the goTernnient,'302 

commiueii to prison by me king, 503— <liscover& a, 

pretended plot, ib.—liis cause lupportpd by the 

comtuoDi, lb.— CDiideiiined and executed, 304. 

jP/eft-AfTj'dtan'of Petfrborougb, bis impertinetit zeal, 

t9, ' ' ' - 
Poulii, rfr'Da»id,fined by thecourtofStur-chamber, 
151. 

Fotfiitiirr.cominandaR squadron under lord Howard, 
■03 — Mtacki the Spauiali Armada, |lt. 



OASDTSER, bishop of Winchester opposes the re- 
formation. 4— defends the use ef iniagest &e. ib.— 
-, seiitto'the Fleet-prison, 5 — removed to the Tower, 
10-- deprived of his »«, IS— treated with great ri- 
gour, ib. — reinstated by Mary, SI— his occasional 
conformity, 33— his brutality to Rogers, 39. 

Ganet, a Jesuit, esecuted for beiag conceruedin th« 
powder-plot, 117— considered asa martyr, ib. 

Go4friy, sir Edmondsbury/ murdered, 2a6. 

Gray, lady Jane, married to lord Gailford Dudley, 99 
.—appointed successor to the crown, 23 — claims ihe ■ 
crowi), 26 — her great learning, 27 — ascends lh« 
throtie.ib, — resigns herroyalty,29— made prisoner, 
Sg — her behaTi»ur at meeting the corpse of Guilford, 
Sfi^her execution, ib. 

f/rea( Seal of the comraonwealth, 219.. 

Guilfyrd, lord Dudley, married to lady Jane Gray, S3 
■ - — marfe prisoner, 30— executed, S6. 

Guise, duke of, takes Calais 20S. 

n 

HABEAS Corpu$, act. what. 235. 

iiamiitoui duke of, his kist iBterview wiih Charles,!. 
'Jll^-coudemne<< aud executed, 2l9i 

Hiifl^/ea John, embarks of North America, 152— the 
alijpdetaineiibyorderofcuuncil,ib.-*-refusestopay 
ihe tax of ship-money , 1 i 3— loses his cause, ib'— ac- 
nieyduf high treason. 173-slain iji battle, 18*, 






INDEX. ■ 

'itarrhon, jenaral. one of ibe regicides, his trial, «59 

— tuund guilty aud executed, ib. 
//dsf fr^ji, lord, III arrif^ Northumberland's daughter, 2J 

— <kserW'V''l>Ii'sf"'"'*s>»*l*rj',2tJ. ' 
' Jflauh, tiktmag, condemae4 to ^>*> stiilie, 41— his 

great constancy, ib. 
Havre, liurreudercil to-the Epglish, 73— retaken by 

the Treacb, ib. 
Jlawkim, cnininanda asquadroiLiiader lord UoWard 

93 —attacks the Spauisii Armada, «+,. 
'Uiislerig,. sir Arthur, embarks <tf North AuiTita, 

l52--iheship detained by order of council, ib.— 

accused of high treason, 173. , 

JltiuKe, bi.shopof\Vi/r(.'ester,de|irived of hissed, IQ— 

re^ttored to his bishopric, ^l. .- 
H'gfi-corumtsion court ai>c>hsbe(l,'tQ6- 
Holland, earl of^ coudemned and executed, 219- 
/:/oo;)n-, bishop of Giouceiiter, cottdeiuavdto [he ilaines. 

Si — his inflexible constancy, 39. 
Jlotkam, sir John, appointed governorof Hull, <8J . 



Howard, lord, cotnmands the Eiiglish navy a^i 
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. JAMAICA, taken by the English, 237. 

JaaKil. proclaimed kiug of bcotlaad,. fay the title of 
James VI. 61 — Loi^ures Elizabeth to spare the. hfe 
of his mother, .63— ascends the throne uf England, 
103 — his despotic seatiiaenta>ih'-r<'isgu9tstliepeo>. 
pie, i,b.— prostitutes titles of 'boiiioiur,.109--disniii. 
scs lord Urey, £(ic. from their employments, ib.— 
couileoins them to death, ib.— pardons CuhliaiBiand 
, (Jrey; ib— .^otifines sir Walter Biileigh, IIU— en- 
^^^.V-CHrs to unite Eoglaod, and Scotland, ib. — re- 

,,, Eolyes \o go^eru by the English laws, ib.— bis dis- 
putesKit^ tiif parliameut, 1 1 1 — grants a toteratioq 
to \\i& teac^rs uf diSerent religions throughout^ the 
kiigilo(ii,:4.1.2--'a horrid plok. formed again^ him, 
lib.— Kliscovers the meaningof some darkexpressioasi 

. i^aletterscattolordMouateagic, Uf>— his mode ra. 
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tion, 113— )llcoaie<iueDcesrpsuItJnfffr«mhi^bfn- 
lity lo his favourite, rf9— his aMachTiicDt ioRitbcit 
Carre, ib. — advanceshim to rtie higtiest honours, ib. 
'— ciMilines sir Thoinas Ov^rbtir^-, liil— cools in bis 
afTuclion for Somerset, (b.-^commailils sir Edward 
' Coke 10 enquire rnto' Soiuerset's 'fontlnct, jh. — his 
behaviour oiijpaninjwith that noblemah, 122 - at- 
taches himaeir lo "eurge Villiers, ib.— creates him 
duke of Buckingham, l'i.;3— cenfers'numerous ho- 
nouVs on this new favourite ai)Hhi« -family, ib.— 
a!;rees to accept a third |)art of the trloney due lo 
him from the Dutch, I2J— graiiti sir Waller Ra- 
"■ leigh perminicmto go to Ouiaiia, ib.— signs a war- 
rant for the eKeeution of that great man, 12Q— ^lis 
' desiroQStfiathissoflshould marry aprinces-sofSpain 
127-— consenta that the, prince should go to Spain, 
I2d — agrees to a marriage between the prince and 
llenrietraof 'France, ib.— soils his prerogative to the 
■ commons, 123 -straggles between himand his par- 
liament, ib."-declirre3 war agains Spain and the 
emperor, i3d— is seized with an agur, ib.— exhorts 
■^ the prince to perseverein the proiestant religion, ib. 

—his death, an* character, 131. 
James, dube uf York, takes the command of the Aeet 
at ScUeveling, 255 — is appointed high admiral, 205 
—engages and dcfeaft the Dutch fleet, SOS. — is 
obliged to marry a daughter i>f the earl of Claren - 
don's STl-^dfctar.'s himselfa catholic, 273— en- 
' ' 8^^^ *'"^ Dutch, i74 — marries his daughter Mary 
tottie prince of Orange, 279— receives letter* con- 
' ' ' cerning a conspiraty, 28S— ijtshts hpon in enqniry 
tnto'that aifilir; Iti.—isio ditnger of being eKcluded 
the throiie- bS* pai-liiiment, 295 — retn»hs froui Brus- 
sets, whiiheflii- had retired, iiW-prefVallsr oil Charles 
II. to disgracethedu^ebffilonriibolth,i&— :^sto 
Scotland, ib,-JliifeeiiseS [heiHatttfy'pAtiy, ib.— sup- 
plies Dangerfield n^b AioneyV-ft^l— Wcti^iirtl of 
being cone^nied in a filot ag-JJn'Sftp Wflg" Wd of 
'■ the murder of sir lidmonii^bury Gd^tfrel^, 309 — is 
■'■'■ opposed by ^artsburV', 306— pobrrt»hesi«Ty"u<Aiurs 
• 'which ivereTound in ihe king^ cbwt, SlSc'^' ■ 
' Iwfl.T''** rciiioTtd frora the churth, 0.' ' '' ■'"" ' ' 
■ : - -. mitpatletat. 
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INDBX. 

Independenit, who, 1 89— furm a msyority in the armv, 
lao. 

/uf uM^'oit, attempteil to be introduced in Eng^lapd, 43. 

Joan of Kent, accouat. of, l;l— lHirfl:t foe her opi- 
nions, ib. 

Jaicc, seizea the king at Holmby-castU, 201 , 

Ifisk massacre, 1S8.* 

Jiuon, bishop of London, altendd Charles I, afler 
aentence was pronounced, 3H-. 



KET, atanner, head^ the insurgents in Norfolk, \i 
—erects his tribuualunder an oiitc, ib. — inuk es'hi in- 
self master of Norwich, ib> — defe^ed^iQd iexecuteJ 



Kitliag no mwdcr, a pamphlet, fproe 



•LASGSIDK,hA\\\f> irf,.6+. 

Latimer, bishop of Worcester, condemned to the 
flames, 40 — hip great piety, lb. — his execution, ib. 

Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, acts 9a on^ of. the 

■ ministitrs of state, 147 — his character, ib — tnsais 
the puritans with rigour, 14S — inlrodues new core- 
monies, 149 — impeached by tbe commoas, 16f— 
tried and executed, IBd. 

Lauda-^aUj duke, of, minister lo Charl^ II. 273. — 
impeached by the-commous, 278. 

LeicetCer, Robert Dudley, earl gf, chief oiinister to 
Elizabeth, 34— engrosses the queen's fa,voifrj 7-K 

i«pe/;«-«, who, 20e. ~, 

Ltwit XIV, his conquests, 275.' 

Liturgy, a new one drawn up, 10— abolished, 189.. 

Londiiii laid in ashes, 2J9. , 

Lords, house of, abolished, ?1CI. 
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JWary,(]ue«ii,liersCrong^att'iifIiment tolhepopUhsu'per- 
ctitioi), 'Hi — aparT/mrin<^d against her by Northum- 
berland, 27 fiends eircutar lettcra to all the great 
towns and nobility of the kingdom, 23— retires t& 
Framliughain-caiitle.ib.— receires homage fromtbe 
men of ^nd'olk. ib.— promUes them to defend the 
lawsantf religion of her pre<lecesM>r>i, ib. — isjoinert 
by several of the nobilitv, ib.T-is proclaimed queen 
bythedukeof Nonhmtiberland.SO-orderstheduke 
of Northumbcrlailil to 6e krresied ib. — enters X»a- 
don, 81 --resolves to restore the.Clergy ta'theiribr- 
iner power, ib. — releaxcsGardiner, Bonner, &c. and 
reinstateslhem hi theirsees.ib.-^lences'all preach- 
ers, 39 — is exasperated against Cranmer, ib. — her 
affbction plactdon the eavJ of Devonshire, 3i — her 
marriage with Philip, ib.— grants ^ pardun to four 
hundred rebels, 35 — ass^inWes a parfiiowiit, 3rj— 
her endeavour to plea:>e Ptiill^, 37 — persecutes liere- 

■ ticj, ib.— revives the old ssiuyiiinary laws^ ib. — ap- 
points comnfrisiiiner^Toexamine Hooper and'Kogcrs, 
J8— ^^eshorts Bolirfer to persecute tlie prolestants 

-tvithoat ptty,''40.^orders itidley and Latimer lo be 

■ t>ttrni,ib.~- ofderd Cramer to be punished for feeresy- 
4) — fuvours ail ill-loundetl report of her'iiirgtian'cy, 
4*— deserted fay Philip, 45 — her extreme so rrtiW, iff. 
—raises' money by loans, &c, ' Ib.-^derlares war 
— against France,ib. — her speech concerning; Calais, 
^— her extreme haired U> the princess Eti^ulMlhii^ 
^her cruel design towards her, ih.^-her death, ii). 

Maty, queefl of Scots, escite& the resentflii^nt of Eliia- 
beth, 54 — who she was, ib, — determine* to return to 
Scotland, 55 — isrefwied asafe passage through Eno* 
land, ib. — considered by the ^olch as their perse- 
cutor, ib,-rdi Sere nee between her and her people, 
iti — her title to theCFQwn of England nut owned by 
Blsabsth, 57 — marries lord Darnley, ib is dis- 
gusted 
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giiatedvkh b^ husbandiSS — herattachmenttoTtiz-; 
xio, ib. — creates him her secretary, ib.— her Tavoi^ 
lite munlered in her presence, 59— resrives lo re- 
vengehisdeaih, SO— induccsher husband to give up 
his accomplices, ib. — obliees ihe conspirator* to fly, 
ib. — treatsher husband with disdain, ib.— her shame- 
ful attachmeatto Both well, ib --her dissembled ten- 
derneas lo Darnley, 61 — sui^ecied of being an ac- 
complices with Both well in raurderihgheriimbalid.US 
— her ill-judged conduct on that occasion, ib.— seiz- 
ed by Buthwell, ib.-^iarries him, ib.— ■~hcr sub* 
jects exasperated agafflit her, ib.— escapes fromtha. 
caatle of Uorthwicki tia— is taken and cowlw;led to 
I'kliaburgh, ib '-^setit fmsoner to theCHlleof Loch- 
levin.ib.— treatedwilbKreaUeverity,ib,---iusisledb]r 
IJizaiwtb.ib,— ttbligedto rMignthccrowniitfovour 
uf her Mtt, ib.— ill treated by the earl of Murray, m 
--GKapes from her confinsniciit, ib —a bond of u< 
sociatJon iiiigtied by the aobility for her ddencci 
ib,— heads an army ofiixthousaml men, ib,—ii de- 
feated by the earl of Murray ,ib.— embarks ia a fish- 
ing boat, and lands in England, QS — semlsa meMtiu- 
gertvEliytlMtb, ib.— great markivfreipeet shewn 
ner, ib-— she is refUieU admrttanctt to the qaeen'a 
preatnce, ib.— admits Elisabeth tin umpire in her 
cauto, ib.— appoints niae commissioners, ib.-»her 

' su'ilt proved, is.-— is desirous- ef an interview with 
Etizaoetb, 71— her re<)uest to the (jueeii, ib.— eent 
tu T4tbui7-casi]e, ib.— her parlv in tfcolland gains 
Btreiigth, ib.— s'lbdutd by I^li-^aoetb, Oi-'^lftnuit 

' mirnage made ber h^ theilukeof Norfblk,d9— eit- 
ga$^S'laat noMeman in a rebellion, 7 I— is' commit- 

~ teal to the'careof sir Amiu i'aolet, &c. 73---re- 
ceives inforiiKition of aconxpirai-y formed in her fit* 
vour 79--declare3 her approbation of it, ib, — 14 
coitducteU to {''otheringsy castle, SI— -rec«ivi'£order> 
from Elizabeth to submit 10 atriHi, ib-* beranswef 
oa this occasion, ib. — consents 10 her trial, 82-^ 
liur defence. 83— her accusation of \Valsiiu;(tafn, ib. 
•»aU herre(}uestsrej ected , i b. — seuteuc L-of Jf al hi'iu- 
itounccd 
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nouDcedagain>tlier,84 — her beb«fiouroD receiving 
Ibis melaiithuly uew*, 85 — writes to. Elizabeth, ib. 
— bergTeali'e^>gnatioa,H7— d«nieiher Iteiog privy 
to any couMpiracy against Elizabeth, ib.— is refused 
theassisUiicuoi lier<.'onfes$ur, ib. — cotufurU ber at- 
lendanU, ib.— tender behavour ta her servants, ib, 
---hi;r behaviour the morning of her esecutiob, ib. 
—her speech to sir Andrew Mclvil, S3 — declares 
her reioiution of dying a papist, S9— forgives her 
esecutioners, lb— 1ier death, ib. 

Mail reatur«d \a Kngland, 37. 

UatsiuTf, ot'ibe i'reuch [iugonots at Parisj Ti--in 
Xrelaud, 168. 

Maurice, prince, commands under Charles 1. [E2. 
. Altai lub-plot, what, !i97. 

, Mckii, sir Andrew, bisatTection lor his mistress, 8S 
._ attends Mary in her last moments, ib. 

^ojiit, general, left in Scotland by Cromwell, 2^ 
his prudent conduct, ib.— made a major-general of 
foot, 246— tome account otj 'Jil — bis deep re- 
serves, 2tS—- drives the army from the capital, 2l9 
--demolishes the gatesi &c. of London, 250 — 
conducts bhaextjlnd^ members to the house,. 951 
— new models his amiy, ib. — takes Lambert prison- 
frr, 252 — declares his intention to restore the king, 
2i3— receives the king at Dover, 255. , 

A/on«u>trbC.d>'l'e,ol^ commands an a|-(ny at Qstend, 
280— engages v'th ,'*liaftesbury, &c. to exclude the 
duke of Yorkj 30S — aspires to tite cro>vu, 307. 

Aipturote, earl, of, executed^ 202. 

Murray^ .earl, of, declared regent of Scotland, j-t- — 

totally defeats the qujeen's lorces, ib — accuses the 

. . (jueen of Scuts, (j5 — assassinated by llamiitou, €7. 

MuuelboTou^h, battleof, 5. 

.'.'..■ ■ N 

JVff'Zr, joins Parry in the attempt to murder Eli< 
zabeth, 77 — betrays the secret, ib. l 

Norfolk, duke of.his great characlcr,<i3-this duplicity 
to lili^iabcth, 69— coinmitle(| to the Tower, ib.—au 
iusurre(;tioiL in his favour,ib.— released from his con- 
finement 
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„ flnenient, 70 — supports Mary's Interests, 71 — con- 
demned and executed, ib. 

NortkumHerland, earl of. joined in a parly to release the 

duke of Norfolk, m — obliged tn disperse, 70 

taken and committed to the castle ofLoclileviu, ib. 
— tried and executed, 72. 

Nollii^ham, cuuntess of.her infidious coitduct to Esses, 
103— baridily used by Elizabeth, lOk 



OAK, of reformation, what, 14- 
&/j/e», Titos, account of his plot, 28S — becomes the 
people's favourite, 281— encouraged by a' {lention, 
«88— severely punished, 31'J. 
, P/^ECT- Cromwell, See Croii-well. 
Uocrburji, sir Thomas, poisoned tn the Tower, 121, 
Oj(f<ird, a parliament assembled at, 196 — uothersom- 
, . . moued to meet at, by Chartos U. SOI . 



P.iTtIS, Van, burnt for Arianism, 11. 

— ' , masiiacre of, 7S. ■.; :■ , 

Parr, Catharine, marries lord Thomas Howard, 6— 
dies in Child-bed, S. 

Purry, William, engages in a conspiracy against 
Eliaabeth, 77 — betrayed by bwacuoDaplice,' fb.'- 
condemned and executed, ib. 
. Pariridgt, air Miles, exetjuted for treason, Zl. 

Pentcution, the bloody, under queen Mary, 38 — num- 
ber of persons who suffered, 4i. - ■ ■ 

i^fition of right, what, 1*1 — enacted into a lnw, 141 



Philip, of Spaiu, his marriage Inaty wiih^Mary of 
Ei)g;lBnd, 83 — excites the (jueAu t^j cruelty, 3T-~eii- 
deavours lit throw ofl'the odi^ia of the persecution^ 
4-J — his power limited by the English parliauit^ut, 45 
—retires to Flanders, ib.- -persuades the qiieeM, to 
declare war against France, i)i,^...Miiakes a proposal 
/ ef .marriage to Elizabeth, 51 — vows destruction lu 
Ihe 
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thi 'EagVuh, $1 — his prAdiffutus preparation ibi — 

hi« Arnrada totally defeateO) 04. 
Piera/t Thomas, joins in the powder-plot, IM---his 

letter to Mrd MoniUea^/M 5— kitkd in bnttle.llT 

- Pla^MZ dreadfulone, 7S — another in l^adon,^6d. 

Poinij^s, sir Edward, commaads at Havre, 74-~i» 

obliged to cap ho late, ib. 
Pale, cardinal, account o^ 37 — sent over as league 39 

— declares for loleralion, ib...-hii death, +2. 
Pride, cvl,. blockades the parliament house, 2U9— bis 

purge, whai, 210. 
P'j/Hne, degraded by the cotwt of Sbir- chain her, 1 5I-— 

{)niikb«d a «e'coiM tima by that cMirr,. tia^^fvivalt^ 

from hin p«n)>hm«nt, 105. 
Purgt of col Pride, what. 910. 
Purifaiu loma accuunt of, iiS— ratlrea to Ameritfii 

U2. < 
.^m, «*ctMea tha carl oF Straiibrti, lOO — appointed of 

thecouiiHtit«e of tb« commoni, 107— •ftvcuMii of 

high trea»a, 173. 



HVINTIS, St. battle of, «. 



-R\iE£lGff, sir Walter, impciWncd by J^ic9 I. 10? 
— becomt^s the farou^ita of the people, 124— his 
voyage to GiUii^a, t3&"-is di^upptiinted in his 
■" Kheme, il).—fa[» execution, l'26< 
A</brMa(/on,carriedi>a under Edward VI. 4— the cup 
> restored to the laity, 3 — almosf (.'Ampleated, 10— 
established in England, 5% — in Scottand, 55, 
■ Rf^ieide, iriafecf, 'ij i-i-rheir consUncy, !fc}g. ' - 
iiicH\j, bSstiop tif LondOii, l>is great abilities, W— con- 
. ■ denined to+he flames, ib...-hish-emar)Cibic'sereoJty 
tifmind, ib.—Bis dreafiiltariurea, ib. . 
flffi*'. petit i»i* of, what, l40"-enacted into a law, 
Ul. — 
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Rtikio, «cco«Mrt or, 5S— gWM «he afifectioiM of Mary, 
it). — made Mctetary forl^esch dispatdwi^ jb.— 1» 
murdered ia the queeu'a prcseace> Jd. 

Roger*, prebendary of &i- Paul'*, condeniBad to t^ 
uamei, 53— his serentty at fais executivn, fkf. 

Roundawav-iaiDn, battle of 184. 

Hawviheaat, who, 1&7. 

Humftparlitaneiu, accouDtof, 2-M>— turned oatby tha 
araiyj ^4£— .reaume their seata, SM. 

Rupert, prince, cotmsands under Cliariea I, 182— 
gains an advantage under col. Sandys, ib.— dtsleated 
by Cromwell,, 1 a 7. -defeated at Kaa«by, IM. 

Ai«ie/,lonl,eupporti th««xcla(ion-bill,30(i—f joins with 
Shaftsbury and MoitnioKth to exclude the duke of 
York, SOS— seat toihe Tower, 309— his cbaraUer, . 
ib. -'-tried and candemncd, 3 1()— his execution, ib. 

Ryfhouttplol, aciwuut of, 308 



SANDWICH, admiral, his gallant behaviour, 275. 
.. Savage, John, hisdetestabU resolution, 78-"joinj ina - 
cuiifederacy to assassinate Elizabeth, ib. 

Suunden, a clergyman, condemned to the flames, S9. 

Scrope, lady, sent to attend the queen of Scots, 05. 

Se(/'.iieit)iiii; ordinance, what, 191. 

S^mour, lord I'homas, opposes his brother, 0>— marries 
the qaetu dowager, ib.-— tonus a party amoag the 
nobility, 7— ingratiates himself with bia«o*efflign. 
il)....desirestaberec»nctled tohiibrother, 8— liMes 
his wife, )b.-.>eng^s sir John Sharrington iq uii 
interest, ib.— -deprived of his pott and committed to 
the Tower, 9— cuudemned and nxecuted, ib. 

Shafiihui-y, lord, account oti 27,3--- deserts the Cabal, 
278— •becomes the headof the country party, ib.— 
supports the exclusion bilt, 299-— tri^d and acquit- 
ted, 305---joias with Monmouth &c. to excli>de the 
duke of York, 306 — flies to Anutdrdam, 307 — his 
death, ib. 

Sharrbigtoa, sir Iobn> joins lord ThomM Symour, 8. 

Ship-maaey, account of, 137. 

Sidney-^ 
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Siditty, AI{[eraan,'accouinflf(SIO— nnlaw&lmMfacMta 
Died for kUcoiiTlctioa, 311 — esecuted, ib. 

Somertet, iluke or, made gaanliai^ of the king(lom,3-- 
dedares for the rtiformeJ religion, 4— -his character, 
ib. — defeati the Scm> at MuBi«H>oreugt), 5 — im- 
peaches his brother of high treason, S-;— applies him- 
aelfto the poor, 13— becomes ubooxioua to a very 
powetiiil partif. (5 — sent to the Tower, 16 — reco- 
vers his liberty anil power, 17 — committed to tbs 
Tower, M— MBdemnml and executed, 21. 
' Spaiuth, invasion, account ot^ 91. 

HMford, earl of, tried and executed, 293. 

Siamdard, the f«y!d, erected at Nottiagham, ISO. 

SfivBitaprtsir Michael, executed for treason, 21. 
■ Stor-vkaatber, court of, its arbitrary decisions, 151 — 
abolidied, IS6. 

Staioe/, Mr. opposes the serjeant at arms, SdQ. 

Stafford, earl of. See tff>uui«nA„,Bir Thomas. 

Sitaaon-hill, battle ufj,, 1 84. 



T4YL0R, a dcrgyman, condemned to the fhimes, ' 

39 — his patieoce-in torture, ib, 
3eMp/e,sir William,'Conduc tithe triple-alliance treaty, 

i>72. 
TeW-art, what, ST7. 
7*Aoniis, St. vicar of, hanged in his robes on. the t<^ 

of his own iteepJe, 14. 
31irdgjRon(in,sirNicho1as,BeDtambassador to Scotland, 

63 -^persuades Uary to resign her power, ib. 
TooHogt^ and poundage, wliat, 142. 
Tories, a panr so called, 29ii. 
Triple alliance', what, 273. . 
TViumph, Van,, account of, 3S8. 



VAfiE, sir Ralph, executed for treason, 21. ' 
Vauur, his eothnsiastic rebellion, Sti3. 

VilHm, 



«,.Cooi^li' 



IKDBX. 

Viliitrt, Georwe; becomes the favouTite of Jamesl. 
122— created iluke of Buckingham, 12S— carries 
the prince of Wales to Spain, 127 — his politic con< ~ 
daet (28— c«iMured by the paHtamenl, 133— de- 
fended hy the kinpr, 13ti — sails in the Expedition to 
Kochelle, i39--tit3 out another Reet, 145— isas- 
^ginated by Felton,'ib. 

Vesey, bishop of Exeter, <lep tired of^is see, 19 — re- 
si«red to nis bishopric, 91 . 

Voia of the commoos ordered to be pritited, 302. 



WALSINGHAM, secretary of state, d!sc(wl;rs Ba- 
biiigton's plot, 80 — his protestation on Mary's 

. trial, S3, 

IFar, civil, account of, 179. 

H'nraict, Dudley, earl of, dcRats the Norfolk rebels, ■ 
14-^somc account of, 15— heads a party against the 
protector, 17 — aMuinesthe reins of gOTemment.ib. 
— deprives Gardiner of his see, 18 — obtains the 
estates and title of the late duke of Northumber- 
land, 19 — arrests the duke of Somerset, iO — re- 
commends lady Jane Gray to the king as the most 
lawful heir to the crown, 22— rprocures tlje title of 
duite of Sufib.k tbr the marquis of Dorset, ib.— — 
iBarries his son to the lady Jane Gray, ib. — betroths 
his daughter to lord Hastings, ib — his tyrannical 
behaviour to the judges, 23 — attempts to seize the 
person of Mary, 27— proclaims lady Jane Oray, 
28— takes the command of the army, 29 — bis pu- 
sillanimous bchavioar. So — sent I o the Tower, jb. 
—condemned and executed, ib. 

WetiitBonh, lord, bis bravs defence of Calais, 47— 
obliged to capitulate, ib. 

— ■■' , sir Thomas, made a minister of state, 147 — ■ 
created earl of Straltbrd, ib.— his great abilities, ib. 
— manages the civil affairs of the nation, 150— im- 
iieached by the commons, ItSO— tried before the 
house of peers, ib,— snbMance of the articles of im- 
peachnieiit,ib.—hi'inobledel'ence,16I^found guilty 
by 
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